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Tonnage Output Per Pick Miner Per Day in Bituminous Coal Fields. 


3y ErHeLBert Stewart, Unirep Srates CoMMISSIONER OF LABOR SraTIsTICs. 


VERAGE production per man per day expressed in tonnage of 
A coal is too commonly presented in statistical statements with- 
out any explanation of its meaning, significance, or lack of 
significance. One prolific cause of the general dissatisfaction of coal 
workers in England and the United States is the assertion that out- 
put per man is decreasing in the mines, with the inference that coal 
miners are progressively inefficient from year to year, and the pre- 
sentation and use of feuree to prove this assertion. It must be 
borne in mind that in bituminous coal mining the actual coal miner is 
always a plieceworker, a tonnage man, paid on his tonnage output. 
When the statement is made that certain miners in a given mine 
earn $40 per week on a 75 cent rate, this means that such miners 
produce 53.3 tons each per week of 6 days or practically 9 tons each 
per day. But when the further statement is made that the average 
output per man has decreased from 3.7 to 3.2 tons per day it refers to 
a condition which is not within the control of the miner. 
The method of arriving at the average output per man per day is 
to divide the total production by the total number of employees, both 
underground and aboveground, and this by the total days in operation 
(tipple time), to get the daily average. ‘To say that the mines of [lli- 
nois, for example, averaged 238 days worked in 1918 does not mean 
that all of the mine workers could have averaged 238 days’ work in that 
year. The ‘‘days worked’’ as computed represent the maximum of 
possibility for any part of the production labor force, and not the act- 
ual working time for any definite part of the employees. The days in 
which there was any “ tipple time,” or in other words any coal hoisced, 
are commonly reported as full days; it does not mean a full day’s 
work for all employees. For example: Let us suppose a mine with 
a rated capacity of 10 cars per day. On Monday morning there 
are seen, vy, 5 empty cars on the track; the mine whistle blows and 
all employees report for work; half of the miners may go down and 
work all day or all may work a half a day; in any event there is but 
® half day’s production, a half-day’s earnings for all employees on a 
“full-time” basis. ‘Tuesday morning 10 cars are on the siding; all 
employees put in a full day’s work; the cars are quickly filled, and 
the miners and loaders all or most of the ‘pit cars,” leaving 
them for a starter in the morning. Wednesday morning 2 cars are 
on the siding. The mine superintendent decides that there is a 
sufficient quantity of mined coal in the te cars”’ to load these 2 
cars, and that no miners need go down. e machinery of the mine 
starts, however, and such men go down as will enable the operator 
to raise the necessary coal. ere is ‘‘tipple time” to the extent 
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of loading two railroad cars, hence the mine is reported as “‘in oper- 
ation.” ere we have three days upon each of which there js 
active ‘tipple time,” hence a report of three days’ operation. ©) 
one of the days the miners work all day, on one they do not work at 
all, and on the other they work only half day or half force all day: 
in other words, three days are reported, with only one and one-half 
days’ actual full-time employment or production. 

This is neither an extreme nor an unusuai case, and is cited to 
illustrate the essential fact that the statistics of time worked in co! 
mines shows the greatest length of time any proportion of the mine 
workers could have worked; they do not even indicate what propor- 
tion of the miners worked less than that time or any other definite 
time. The working time as reported in the statistics is based upon 
the machinery of the coal shaft, not upon themen. ‘Thisis true of the 
coal production returns from all countries of the world. A consider- 
able per cent of the actual miners are frequently employed driving 
entries and doing yardage and other work that should be charged 
either to maintenance or new development. 

No figures are available which will show the actual one-man days’ 
work performed by bona-fide miners in the bona-fide shipping mines, 
hence actual average daily production per miner is unknown and 
unknowable in the present condition of record keeping. Output 
may be increasing or decreasing; nobody knows. What is known 
is that the proportion of underground nonminers and abovegroui( 
men to actual miners is increasing, and the average output per 
employee is statistically decreased by increasing the number 0! 
nonminers. This is true of England as well as of the United States. 
In the coal mines of Silesia the number of women working under- 
ground, and pushing pit cars have increased some 300 per cent; ani 
as the tonnage is admittedly divided by the “ population of the mine.’ 
there is a corresponding decrease in per capita output per day regard- 
less of the work of the actual miners. As to the increase in under- 

ound men, this may be necessary owing to the receding of working 

ace from bottom of the shaft and the increased difficulty in getting 
the coal out after the actual miner has performed his work. There 
are many mines in Indiana and Ohio worked back 2 or 3 miles from 
the bottom of the shaft. This necessitates more track-laying, track 
repairing, and doubtless much additional underground labor of other 
kinds. As other labor is introduced, of course the average output 
per man per day is reduced without any relation whatever to tlic 
efficiency of the miner. As the coal miner is a pieceworker each 
additional miner must mean more coal, for the miner must get out 
tonnage or he earns no money. The more miners, therefore, tlic 
more coal; but this is not true of the other labor in and around tlic 
mines. ‘This is all day labor, and the more there is of it the more is 
added to cost of production and the more is decreased the average 
tonnage per day per employee, under the present statistical methods. 


Fallacy of Statistical Methods Employed. 


S a concrete example of the statistical methods referred to above, 
the Illinois Coal Report for 1918 is here cited. On the intro- 


ductory page is this statement: 
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The report shows an increased production of 10,995,942 tons over last year. * * * 


There was an increase of 10,479 employees. Taking the shipping mines, which pro- 
duce more than 98 per cent of the coal, as a basis, we find the number of mines was 
increased from 324 to 370, the working time increased 15 days, and the number of 
underground employees 7,389 more than last year. These increases account wholly 
for the increased tonnage, as an analysis of the figures shows that the average output 
per man per day is less than it was last year. 


A fairer “analysis of the figures,” however, reveals these facts: 
Taking the shipping mines for 1918 as compared with 1917, there 
were 88,017 employees in 1918 and 78,056 in 1917, an increase of 
9,961. Of this increase only 1,454 were actual coal miners. In 1917 
there were 28,486 machine miners, including 3,957 machine miners’ 
helpers, and there were 24,951 pick miners, a total of 53,437 actual 
miners. The shipping mines operated an average of 215 days and 
produced 77,412,054 tons, or 1,449 tons per actual coal miner. This 
was 6.7 tons per miner per day. In 1918 there were 23,894 machine 
miners, or 27,869 including 3,975 machine miners’ helpers. There 
were 27,025 pick miners, or a total of 54,894 actual miners, who 
contributed to the 88,036,228 tons of coal gotten out by the shipping 
mines in 230 days’ operating time, i. e., “‘tipple time.’”’ This was 
1,604 tons per actual miner per year, or 7 tons per miner per day. 

What occurred in Illinois was typical of the whole bituminous 
field, as is shown by the real meaning of the following extract from 
“Coal in 1917” (p. 931): 


The most cay ap oan presented by the statistics of labor for 1917 is the relatively 
larger increase in the number of outside or surface employees in comparison with the 
underground labor in both bituminous and anthracite mining. In the bituminous 
mines the increase in the total men employed was 7.5 per cent; the underground 
employees, representing 79 per cent of the total in 1917, increased only 5 per cent, 
compared with 1916, whereas the surface labor increased 21 per cent. 

The reason for this difference is found both in the circumstances surrounding the 
labor market and in the greatly increased demand for coal that prevailed in 1917. 
The demand for coal was so great and the prevailing market price of coal so good that 
operators exerted every effort to increase their capacity and output. The most 
certain way to increase capacity is to put on more men, and, as experienced inside 
men were more difficult to obtain than day laborers, the outside force was augmented 
more rapidly and out of proportion to the normal requirements. | Under the pressure 
for increased output the operators, apparently without regard to its effect on costs, 
added labor of any description. 

In the coal industry the productive labor is that done underground. Except for 
the very small percentage of the output obtained from steam-shovel pits, the coal is 
produced by the men inside. The average output per man per day (all labor consid- 
ered) in 1917 was 3.77 tons of bituminous coal, a decrease of 3.3 per cent from 3.90 
tons in 1916. If the largely increased number of total men in 1917 had worked no 
more days in 1917 than were worked in 1916 they would have produced, at the average 
daily rate per man, nearly 30,000,000 tons of bituminous coal less than they did. 
In other words, the decrease in the average effectiveness of bituminous mine labor 
in 1917 largely offset the increase in the supply of labor, and the large gain in output 
was the result of the greater number of days worked. Stated in another way, 7.5 per 
cent more men working 5.7 per cent more days produced in 1917 only 10 per cent more 
coal, because they were only 97 per cent as effective as in 1916. 


The reasoning in the second paragraph of the above quotation 
could hardly appeal to a practical manager or ianabent of a 
coal mine. Given the fact that “the demand for coal was so great 
and the prevailing market price of coal so good that operators exerted 
every effort to increase their capacity and output,” the following 
statement, “the most certain way to increase capacity is to put on 
more men, and, as experienced inside men were more difficult -to 
obtain than day laborers, the outside force was augmented more 
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rapidly and out of proportion to the normal requirements,” is one 
that could scarcely have emanated from a practical coal operator 
with the expectation that it would be believed by anyone in the 
industry. It would seem to be entirely possible in any year to 
“decrease the average effectiveness of mine labor” by increases of 
21 per cent in the number of above-ground laborers, and any efficiency 
or effort of actual miners could be “largely offset by increase in 
the supply of labor” of the nonproductive sort. 

ere is a sense in which adding a large number of names to the 
pay roll may add to the ee of coal from the mine, and hence 
of course the annual output, by giving the miners greater opportunity 
to work. This condition of things is purely artificial and the result 
of railway manipulation of car service. ‘This is clearly stated in 
“Coal in 1918” (p. 714)': 


. When the number of cars ordered by operators for loading coal equals or exceeds 
the number that from day to day the railroads can furnish, the railroads prorate the 
available supply among the mines. The basis for this distribution is the relative 
capacity of the mines to produce and load coal, which is expressed in the “‘car ratings” 
established by the railroads. Thus the supply of cars received at each mine at the 
time when the operator has the greatest desire for the cars depends upon the mine 
rating. 

As just stated, the mine rating is determined by the capacity of the mine to produce 
and load coal. Anything an operator may do to increase this capacity will theref re 
increase his rating and thereby insure him a larger share of the cars available on his 
railroad. For example, if the combined ratings of mines on a railroad division are 
100 cars per day, and the number of cars on that division available for placement 
at the mines for coal loading on a given day is 80, each mine is entitled to 80 per cen! 
of its rating in cars. If there are 10 mines on this division, each rated at 10 cars per 
day, each mine is entitled to 8 cars from the total of 80. If one operator by adding to 
his supply of labor can increase the hourly rate of output by, say, 20 per cent, his 
rating will be increased to 12 cars per day and his share of the total cars availal)le 
will thereafter be 20 per cent greater than before. As it is generally true that the 
mines are developed beyond the present labor supply, the desire to obtain more men 
and increase output in times of car shortage is cal and warranted. Individual 
operators can correctly say that they are short of labor. The point that must be 
clearly understood is that increases in employees in one or many mines will not at 
such times and under the conditions described increase the total production of coal. 
In the assumed case just cited, no matter to what extent one or several of the operators 
might increase the capacity of their mines by adding to this number of men, there 
would be only 80 cars to be loaded by the mines on that particular railroad division. 

* * * The explanation of this proportionately greater increase in outside labor 
coaved to the writer by those familiar with conditions at the mines) is that the years 

917 and 1918 were both periods of successively greater demand; that operators, in 
their efforts to increase the number of men at their mines and thereby their capacit) 
car rating, and car supply, added to their forces any and all labor obtainable; and tha‘ 
a large proportion of the new men could not be used underground and were thereior: 
put at work on the surface. 


In other words, the increase of 21 per cent in the number of men 


5 fp in the coal mines as shown in the report for 1917 were 
needed to get cars, not to get coal. 


Development Work Charged to Labor Cost. 


HERE is another element which must not be forgotten in disoussing 
the alleged decrease in efficiency of men as shown by the method 
referred to of producing output statistics. In many of our mines tlic 
past few years have enabled the operators to show large profits. ‘Tlic 





1 United States Depart of the Interior, Geological Survey. Coal in 1918. Part A, Production 
By C. E, Lesher. ashington, 1920. 
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excess-profit tax does not a to the average businessman Under 
our excess-profit tax laws he can employ labor for almost any pur- 
pose, and advantage was taken of this fact in not a few instances to 
do considerable upkeep work that had been neglected around the 
mines. The labor employed in maintenance and repairs and for new 
buildings was far in excess of what the industry had known before. 
Money was used to further extend the entries and driveways into the 
coal seams, far beyond the present necessities. In other words, the 
development work, which in all fairness should be charged to capital 
investment, or at any rate to maintenance, was charged to labor, 
and the work of the men who were simply getting out a little coal 
incidental to the yardage work done in driving entries was charged 
in the current statistics to cost of production. The following figures 
will give an idea as to the tendency to increase employment of this 
character. 


NUMBER OF TONS PRODUCED AND NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN THE BITUMINOUS 
COAL INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATES, 1916 TO 1918. 


[Figures compiled from ‘‘Coal in 1918,’’ pp. 711, 716, and 717.] 























Employees. 
> ; a 
Year. Production 
(tons). Under- | 

ground. Surface. | Total. 
Sere ee 502,519, 682 474, 244 86.858 | 561,102 
eee 551,790,563 | 498,185 | 104,958 | 603,143 
ROR: 579,385,820 | 496,252 | 119,053 | 615,305 





The Men Who Really Produce the Coal. 


[? CAN not be said too often that these statistics of production per 

man per day in the bituminous-coal industry are ascertained by 
dividing the total tonnage by the total employees both under and 
above ground, and then dividing this quotient by the average number 
of days the mines run (tipple time). The miners produce the tonnage, 
but the manager regulates the number by which this is divided. The 
figure as to the tons produced per man per day is therefore merely a 
matter of statistical manipulation. 

This movement, if conscious movement it is, or at least tendency 
to decrease relatively the actual coal getters, is general. The United 
States Fuel Administration, in Part III of the reports of its distri- 
bution division, gives quite general statistics along this line. The 
data there compiled are here reproduced in detail for the States com- 
prising the central competitive field, and for all mines covered by 
the report named. 
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TOTAL NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND PER CENT OF MINERS, LOADERS, AND CUTTERS 
ON SPECIFIED DATES IN ALL BITUMINOUS MINES AND IN THE MINES OF THE CEN. 
TRAL COMPETITIVE FIELD. 














All mines. 
| Inside workers. 
‘be M a ae ae ep 
er otor side 1eTS, 
State and date. of Miners Cut- men, work- work- loaders, 
imines.) an ters, | Pump-/| Others.) Total. ers. oe _ and 
loaders. “* | men, cutters. 
etc. 
ius e are > 
ie Es ccd rekvbn cont | 3,081 | 224,581 | 15,906 | 22,154 | 69,525 | 332,166 | 50,926 | 383, 092 62. 8 
gar 3,081 | 212,340 | 16,119 | 24,161 | 71,433 | 324,053 | 54, 547 | 378, 600 60 
ce SE 3,081 | 216, 463 | 16, 556 | 25, 164 | 75,055 | 333,238 | 55,627 | 388, 865 9 
3 & ee 3,081 | 196,139 | 16,121 | 24,949 | 73,349 | 310,558 | 57,382 | 367,940 7.7 
Be BATE nwienscecincs 3,081 | 189,941 | 15,065 | 27,711 | 69,520 | 302,237 | 54,856 | 357,093 7.4 
































Central Competitive Field. 
































Illinois. 
 , : SRS Pe 238 | 34,450] 2,627 2,227 | 10,549 | 49,854 4,770 | 54,623 67.9 
Lh RRNA aes: 238 | 33,969 | 2,634] 2,255 | 11,217| 50,075 | 4,927] 55,002 6 
3 eae eee 238 | 35,382 | 2,779 | 2,368 | 12,422] 52,951 5, 697 58, 648 65.1 
Se ee 238 | 21,935 2,621 2,352 | 11,682 | 43,912] 5,322] 38,590 6 
BE sn ccseedenunes 238 | 33,001 | 2,372 | 2,291 | 11,518 | 49,182] 5,211 | 54,393 65.0 
Indiana. 
SS ) Pewee 104 9,185 654 840 | 2,940 13,619 1, 331 14, 950 65. 8 
— gk eee 104 9, 423 729 939 | 3,313 14, 404 1, 451 15, 855 64. 0 
Ss ENO: «sicccucsmsed 104 | 9,661 691 | 1,009 | 3,763 | 15,124] 1,721 | 16,845 
Sn cninntsguiia 104| 9,874 648 | 1,028] 3,641 | 15,191 | 1,661 | 16,852 62.4 
Gy — SRIRS, & 104} 7,553 466 524} 3,111 | 11,654 | 1,237! 12,891 62.2 
Ohio. 
SS ae 261 | 15,071} 1,757| 1,334 | 4,083 | 22,245 | 2,545 | 24,790 67.9 
NL , 261 | 14,796 | 1,771 | 1,403 | 4,427| 22,397| 2,780| 25,177 65.8 
SE Rnneccscesdacce 261 | 14,840] 1,875] 1,381 | 4,491 | 22,587 | 2,791 | 25,378 65.9 
(  * eEreeenegnete: 261 | 14,300] 1,715| 1,457] 4,531 | 22,003 | 2,919 24,922 64.3 
Baie WEDS vosascsanees c 261 | 12,986 | 1,639] 2,242 | 3,621 | 20,488 | 2,773 | 23,261 62.9 
Western Pennsylvania. 
PL DEE nrincneseeess 4 413 | 37,201 | 3,752 | 4,398 | 13,429) 58,786 | 9,740 | 68,526 
BP EEE vevscasteccics 413 | 35,178 | 3,966 | 4,427 | 13,853 | 57,424 | 10,648 | 68,07 7 
Ps MEU s bindly 6 <icecare 413 | 34,191 4,145 | 4,658 | 14,535 | 57,529 | 10,641 68, 170 ¥ 
SE Big, BND xc ccsccscesce 413 | 32,557 | 4,279 | 4,741 | 15,045 | 56,622 | 11,751 68, 373 } 
BES Mp Moda condos oktod 413 | 30,134 3,560 | 7,147 | 12,332 | 53,173 | 10,835 | 64,008 2 





It will be seen from these tables that on January 1, 1917, taking 
the bituminous coal fields as a whole, the total tonnage output was 
produced by 62.8 per cent of the total employees instead of by 82.6 
per cent, which was the percentage of underground workers as give 
in ‘Coal in 1918” (p. 716); that on January 1, 1918, the output was 
produced by 59.9 per cent of the men instead of 80.7 per cent, the 
percentage of underground workers as shown in ‘Coal in 1918,” and 
that on January 1, 1919, taking the country as a whole, the actual 
tonnage was produced by 57.4 per cent of the men charged to thie 
industry. 

The figures in ‘‘Coal in 1918” (p.717), show that the average tonnage 
er man, based on all employees, was 3.9 tons per day and 896 tons 
or the year in 1916, 3.77 ae day and 915 for the year in 1917, and 

3.78 per day and 942 for the year in 1918. But in connection wit!) 
these figures it is only fair to state that, taking the average per «:.\! 
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of miners, loaders, and cutters, i. e., the real “coal getters,’ as a 
basis, as shown in the above table for all mines, the output per miner 
averaged 6.20 tons per day and 1,426 tons for the year in 1916, 6.28 

er day and 1,527 for the year in 1917, and 6.59 per day and 1,640 
tor the year in 1918; and * See figures, it should be remembered, are 
based also on the assumption that all miners could be at work during 
the whole of the reported ‘tipple time,’ an assumption which, of 
course, is not true. The coal is produced by a much smaller number 
than all the miners, as all miners are not at work all the “tipple 
time.’ 


Wages of Pick Miners. 


In the early part of 1919 the Bureau of Labor Statistics in a sur- 
vey of bituminous coal fields secured the cooperation of the operators 
and the men to the extent of having the actual time in the mine re- 
corded for one pay-roll period. From that material the bureau has 
already published the actual earnings of miners per hour of time 
spent in the mine. Unfortunately the number of dem during which 
this tume was actually taken was not secured. That is to say, a man 
who worked 40 hours in a pay-roll period of two weeks received a 
certam amount of money, but the bureau’s schedules do not show 
upon how many different days the man entered the mine in order to 
perform these 40 hours of «oy The schedules did not show either 
the pick-mine tonnage rate nor the thickness of the seam in which 
the man worked. Thickness of seam is largely a determining factor 
of a of pick miners up to about a 44-foot seam. A vein 
of coal over 6 feet is not much if any better than one 6 feet 
thick. By correspondence with a large number of these mines this 
information has been secured, and having the earnings of the men 
and the number of hours actually worked, it has been possible to 
derive the number of tons of coal mined in a day, all time being re- 
duced to an eight-hour-day basis. Data are shown in the following 
table for 9,817 pick miners in 118 mines in the various coal-producing 
States of the Union, and it is the first, and so far as I am aware the 
only, attempt to ascertain the productiveness of hand labor in bitu- 
minous coal mines. It should be remembered that this does not 
include machine-mined coal. The first part of the table distributes 
the days worked in a two weeks’ pay roll upon the full eight-hour- 
day basis. It will be noted that comparatively few men worked the 
possible 13 days, by far the greater number working between 8 and 
9 days. It will also be noted that there were comparatively few men 
and comparatively few mines where the average output per miner 
was as little as popularly reported. The average output per hand 
pick miner in all the coal fields was 6.8 tons per day of 8 hours. In 
cases where the output is small in thick seams of coal, it is a fair 
presumption that considerable entry driving and yardage work was 
being done during the pay-roll period. 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 





Retail Prices of Food in the United States. 


HE following tables are based on figures which have been 
aL received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from retail dealers 
through monthly reports of actual selling prices.' 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food on Novem- 
ber 15 and December 15, 1920, and on December 15, 1919, as well as 
the percentage changes in the month and in the year. As may be 
seen in the table, every article showed a decline in price during the 
month, November 15 to December 15, with the exception of eges 
and raisins. For the year period, December, 1919, to December, 
1920, 28 articles showed a decrease in price and 13 articles showed 
an increase. The price of 2 articles was the same in December, 191°, 
as in December, 1920. 

The cost of 22 food articles,? combined, showed a decrease of |() 
per cent in December, 1920, as compared with December, 1919, and 
a decrease of 8 per cent in December, 1920, as compared wit!) 
November, 1920. 


1 In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau secures prices of gas and dry good 
from each of 51 cities and publishes these prices as follows: Gasin the June issue and dry goods in the Aji), 
July, October, and December issues of the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 

2 The following are the 22 articles, weighted according to the consumption of theaverage family: Sirloin 
steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, corn meal, 

, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice, coffee, tea. These include all articles for whic! 
prices have been secured each month since 1913 with the exception of lamb, for which the bureau has 110 


consumption figures. 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 13 


TaBsLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE DEC. 15, 1920, COMPARED WITH DEC. 15, 1919, AND NOV. 
15, 1920. 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers. ] 





























| Per cent os 
_ | (+)_or decrease 
Average retail price on | (—) Dee. 15, 1920, 
Article. Unit. | 
Dec. 15, | Nov. 15, | Dec. 15, | Dec. 15, | Nov. 15, 
1919. 1920. | 1920. 1919. 1920. 
7 ’ > 
Cents. Cents. | Cents. 
ois pasts Ghbanwdkobasews Pa és eads 39.1 43.5 | 39.7 + 2 — 9 
CO EE See | nae 35.9 39.6 | 35.7 — 1 —10 
BEERS ckcennen woud epiaedanes ESO | ENE 30.3 32.6 | 30.1 — ] — § 
CIR sitivcsssa5ss 053 cnscccess aes eee 24.3 25.3| 23.2 =~ § =f 
Ph in b aioe sane dneewneauens Taeeee SR SR 17.3 17.7 | 16.5 -— § mn 
PI on on oduccsanversaseec Re a’, 38.1 44.1 | 33.0 =f —25 
a ees ene, eee oe / 2 are 50.3 53.0 47.4 — 6 —11 
8 i A eee ema Kier do. 49.9 57.1 49.9 0 —13 
eth chin bk twits «once aaccdnacadud ona | “Te 33.6 37.1 35.2 + 5 — 5 
EAAN s hina e's 0 0:s4secaiienscantweclakdue Rd a 39.1 42.9 40.2 + 3 — 6 
Salmon, canned.....................|-.... ee 36.4 38.7| 38.4 +5 ss 
So vnsscans co asc<s tence | Quart..-o. 16.7 17.3| 16.8 +1 ag 
ee eee 15-16 oz. can. . 16.9 15.1 14.8 —12 — 2 
ecco ckaccssecccacced | Pound...... ol 78.0 69.4 62.0 —21 aff 
ha aida ws. woes dried Lacutcn cs. J 43.4 41.0 39.5 —9 — 4 
ike wnat chen nnestxaccestindved RE nh 35.8 35.3 34.7 — 3 —2 
Cheese........ Rae Lk: ce ee 43.3 39.8 39.0 —10 | —2 
es 2 ee re aa ee: _ SP 34.9 28.9 25.6 —27 | —l1 
hs cocieccackavecscocdepdad pipe 37.7 31.4 29.5 —23; —6 
Kees, merteiiy frogh..............0062 fo eee 90.1 86.1 92.4 + 3) +7 
EE re Pre oe Loades do 63.5 66.2 69.4 +9 + 5 
SS ee | Pound........ 10.2 11.6 10.8 +6); —7 
I ois acne cccacucecesnada eS ae a4 7.3 6.6 —14 | —10 
ee ies cccwadeeee ee i 6.6 5.9 5.5 —17 7 
IGN Oaccesinwossvaccenae ls zecg es 9.2 11.5 10.9 +18 — 5 
CR b4bdeseeccesceses aks oad 8-oz. package. . 14.1 14.3 14.1 0 —1 
EE eee 28-0z. package. 27.6 30. 4 30.2 +9 — 1 
es ie a. a he 19.8 22.0 21.6 +9 — 2 
Es CnckihGnedcecnnoses coeeslnaded Me 17.7 14.2 13.2 —25 — 7 
TI Sins SLR Shie ck occ wcncdsedlacwes do 12.2 10.1 9.4 —23 — 7 
Bek ee Necks cctcescnecns tee 2a 4.3 3.3 3.2 —26 — 3 
I fain, a Yuna BicSswes ceccusesnlowees Seer 8.1 4.3 4.1 —49 — § 
EE ee cna ere 6.1 3.5 3.4 —44 | — 3 
Soap | No. 2can...... 17.0 16.5 16.3 om ¢ of 
dd ccnnsoacsccedeqesiennen Re 18.9 18.3 17.8 — 6 — 3 
ED hare occccne oaccneee isee do 19.2 19.0 18.7 — 3 —2 
:  — SESE ees p< 5 do 16.1 13.7 13.0 —19 — 5 
Sugar, granulated................... | DOGG. 6.2.5. 14.5 12.8 10.5 —28 —18 
ee id cous cawesicewoloa een eS od 69.3 73.6 72.1 + 4 —2 
2 ES an Sees ieee do.. 48.9 41.3 39.7 —19 —4 
PE ee en ee a cibdsta 29.3 27.1 25.6 —13 — 6 
0 a ee See do 23.9 32.3 32.4 -+36 + 0.3 
pO ES eee Dozen 40.4 46.6 41.8 + 3 | —10 
EM ae 0 52.0 67.4 49.5 — 5 —27 
22 weighted articles !................ | Be DA Jnteee reese Sh aida eaeiniien cake —10 | — 8 
} } | 











1See note 2, page 12. 


Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of specified 
food articles on December 15 of each year, 1913 to 1920, together 
with the percentage changes in December of each year compared 
with December, 1913. For example, the price of flour in December, 
1913 was 3.3 cents; in December, 1914, 3.7 cents; in December, 1915, 
3.8 cents; in December, 1916, 5.5 cents; in December, 1917, 6.8 cents; 
in December, 1918, 6.7 cents; in December, 1919, 7.7 cents; and in 
December, 1920, 6.6 cents. As compared with the average price in 
December, 1913, these figures show the following increases: 12 per 
cent in 1914;15 per cent in 1915; 67 per cent in 1916; 106 per cent 
in 1917; 103 per cent in 1918; 133 per cent in 1919; and 100 per cent 
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in 1920. While the price of flour in December, 1920, was double the 
price in December, 1913, it was slightly lower than in the same mont), 
of any year since 1916. 

The cost of 22 food articles, combined, showed an increase of 71 
per cent in December, 1920, as compared with December, 1913. 


TABLE 2.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE, DECEMBER 15 OF EACH YEAR, 1914 TO 1920, COMPARE}) 
WITH DECEMBER 15, 1913. 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers. ] 




























































































Per cent of increase (+) or decrease 
Average retail prices, Dec. 15— (—) Dee. 15 of each specified year 
, compared with Dec. 15, 1913. 
Article. Unit. 
1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1914 1915; 1916] 1917} 1918/1919 19929 
Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. 
Sirloin steak .| Pound .| 25.1) 25.6) 25.2) 26.9 32.0) 40.4) 39.1) 39.7\4+ 2/+0.4/4+ 7|/+ 27/+ 61/+ 56+ 5s 
Round steak .|...do....| 22.6} 23.0) 22.4) 24.0) 30.0) 38.2) 35.9) 35.7\4+ 2|— 14+ 6/4 33)\4+ 69)+ 59+ 5s 
Rib roast.....|...do....| 19.9} 20.1) 19.8) 21.1) 25. 4) 31.9) 30.3) 30.1;,4 lj— 1/+ 6)/+ 28/4 60)/+ 524 51 
Chuck roast. .|...do....| 16.2) 16.5} 15.8} 16.9) 21.5) 27.3) 24.3) 23.2;+ 2)— 2)+ 4/+ 33/4 69/+ 50+ 4 
Plate beef. ...|...do....| 12.4) 12.5) 11.8) 12.8) 16.2) 21.1) 17.3) 16.5\+ lJ— 5|+ 3/+ 31/+ 70\+ 404 3 
Pork chops...|...do....| 20.3) 19. 5} 18. 4) 22.3) 33.9) 41.3) 38.1) 33.0\— 4/— 9/+ 10)+ 67,/+103)+ 88 + 
Bacon........ .-do....| 26.7| 27.8} 27.2) 29.8) 48.8) 58.5) 50.3) 47.4/+ 4/4 2/4 12/+ 83)+119|+ 88 + 7s 
ss ctonans do....| 26. 5| 26.8) 26.9) 30.6) 43. 4) 53.3) 49.9) 49.9/+ U+ 2)+ 15)+ 64/+101)+ 88 + ss 
Lamb.......- do....| 18.5} 19.0) 19.7) 22.3) 30.2) 34.4) 33.6) 35.2;+ 3/+ 6/+ 21/+ 63\+ 86)/+ 82+ 40 
Hens........- --do....| 20.8} 19.9} 20.3} 23.9| 30.4) 38.4) 39.1) 40.2)-- 4/— 2)+ 15/+ 46/+ 85)+ 88+ 49 
Salmon, | 
canned. .... +2-G0....]..-.-]20..- 19. 8} 21.2) 29.0} 31.4] 36.4) 38. 4)-.---].....].....].-... Jesewal----.|- 
Milk, fresh...) Quart..| 9.1) 9.0) 8.9] 10.0 13.1) 15.7) 16.7) 16.8;\—- l/— 2)4+ 10/+ 44/+ 73|/+ 84+ x 
Milk, evapo- | 15-16 oz.|.....|.....].....]...../.....|..... at eee ell Sagi aie aT 
rated. can. 
Butter....... Pound .| 39.7) 39.3) 38.6) 45.1 54.3) 72.7, 78.0) 62.0,— lj— 3)/+ 14/4 37/4 83)/+ 94+ 
leomargarine|...do....|.....|.....|.....|...-- ba. Ar oxe Ss 5 lC Babe RR Slee bee ~h> am 
) .~ ee Pees en ee ene eee ms! 94.7] -- == 2]... a sfocccchecccelecocefecese ‘s 
rine. 
1 Cheese....... ...0....| 22.5} 23.0) 23.8) 31.0) 34.5] 42.7] 43.3, 39.0+ 21+ 61+ 38|+ 53+ 901+ 924 73 
a rae ---do....| 15.8) 15.4) 14. 5] 21.7) 33. 4] 34.2) 34.9) 25.6\— 2)—  8/+ 37)+111 +116) +121 + 62 
i Crisco........ cdaliillands bine piletiatiallies nalihinhsAteted Msks Xe Ae ee ee ee ee ee —S ae 
if Kop strietty Dozen..| 47.6) 47.8) 46.5 ~~ 63. 5| 81.1) 90.1) 92.4/+0.4;,— 3) + 11/+ 33+ 70i+ 894 44 
a | 
Eggs, storage.|...do....| 34.5) 31.7 31.0} 39.6) 45.0) 58.1) 63.5) 69.4\— 8/— 10/4 15|+ 30+ 68)+ 81 +4) 
Bread. ....... Pound.| 5.6) 6.5) 6.9} 7.8; 9.3} 9.8} 10.2) 10.8 + 16)+ 23\+ 39\+ 66+ 75)+ 82+ 0) 
Flour.......-. 0....| 3.3} 3.7) 3.8) 5.5) 6.8) 6.7] 7.7 6.6 + 12/+ 15\/+ 67|+106 +103/+ 133 + |) 
Corn meal... . do....} 3.1) 3.2) 3.2) 3.9) 7.1) 6.4) 6.6) 5.5 + 3/4 3/4 26/4129 +106)+113 + 77 
; Rolled oats —_ i OE ER I GER OO Sei Ee i eane clones clesnadlsos slaps secs. - 
H Corn flakes ~~ ee id OUR a SR Sai SL Ti deeds bhiulasncdicdhonteveedsces:|... 
{ g. 
Cream of 0 iE. Sad aR Oe <p SS OSS TEA alee Ree. Ea SS 
eat. xs 
Macaroni.. ... RE ES i SEGRE See (8 Ries ie MES Aas CS ae 
{ «sh nein ---do....| 8.7) 8.8) 9.0) 9.1) 11.6) 13.9) 17.7) 13.2+ I+ 3/4 5+ 33+ 60!+103 + 
Beans, navy .|...do....).....|..... 8.9] 14.3] 18.8] 15.4] 12.2) 9.4].....].....].....!..... oe ae ee 
otatoes..... .-do....| 1.8) 1.4) 1.8) 3.4) 3.0) 3.2] 4.3) 3.2/— 22 O}+ 89+ 674+ 78) +139) + 78 
Onions. ...... ST NEA ER RP ee ee Bn. . Bence ckenccalecens i nce 
j Cab lige SS OR SRG A Mae Soe GE Se Se ee Pee ee 
Se eee een ee Peet Ha” ee RS A Se A Se ie 
can. 
ER EE ee ee See CaaS ee a oe ee | a! ee? oe 
ES ES ESS pee Fae ee Pee Ss € S Rae See eee Oe ee a ee 
] _ | ky ES RE RR Sa Rete inal 4 ge | ik <a aiid +) S28 ee 
i canned. | 
BY Sueet,gane- Pound.| 5. 6.1; 6.8] 8.3) 9.5) 10.8) 14. 5 10.5|+ 13\+ 26)+ is 76 ea + 94 
| ated. 
, Se --do....| 54.5) 54.7) 54.6) 54.7) 62.1) 67.4) 69.3 72. 1)/+0.4/+0.2 +0.4'+ 14+ 24)+ 27/+ 32 
{ Coffee ........ -do 29.7) 29.6} 29.9) 29.9) 30.3] 32.4) 48.9) 39.7;/—0.3\+ 1/4 1/4 2/+ 9+ 65/4 33 
Prunes. ...... MBM 5 215554 ond 13. 3| 13. 8} 16. 4} 19. 2} 29.3) 25.6|.....).....|-..-. a ae |---|... 
; Se er SE eee Pee me 13.9] 15.0} 16.1) 23.9) 32.4/.....|.....|..... eat “ap ae Ie: 
] Bananas. .... | RE RSS ee AES BR eed: 8 7G Reet Sees ee NR Of Re ee 
Oranges... .. De SE eS NTA hag ae eek Tap 52.0} 49.5|.....|.....]..... Re a | | 
22 weighted |......... eS Sey PET Re eae Pe ee ee + + 14+ Wi+ 51+ 80+ 89/4 7! 
articles.! | | | 
1 See note 2, p. 12. 
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Table 3 shows for the United States average retail prices of the prin- 
cipal articles of food for the years 1913 and 1920 and for each month 
of, 1920. Prices in 1920 are of particular interest in that 1920 is 
the only year since 1913 when in the last months of the year the 
trend in the retail price of the majority of the principal items of food 
has been downward. For most articles the first seven months repre- 
sent a continuous rise in price, reaching the peak in July. The last 
five months have, for most articles, been marked by a steady decline 
in price. 


TABLE 3.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD IN THE 
UNITED STATES, BY YEARS 1913 AND 1920, AND BY MONTHS FOR 1920. 






























































Av- : 
ah 1920 Aver- 
P : age ma eee bo Eee Be eee, wee a ——— ; age 
Article. Unit. | toy | | | for 
rear Jan. | Feb.| Mar. Apr.| May | June | July |Aug.| Sept. Oct./Nov.| Dec.) year 
913 15. | 15. | 15. | 15. | 15. | 15. 15. 15. |} 15. | 15. | 15. | 15. | 1920. 
; 
| 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts. C1s.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts. 
Sirloin steak. .| Pound. .| 25.4) 40. 5) 40.6] 40.8) 43.2) 43.4) 46.1) 48.6) 47.2) 46.8) 44.5) 43.5) 39.7) 43.7 
Round steak.|...do....| 22.3] 37.0) 37.2) 37.5) 39.9) 39.9) 42.6) 45.0) 43.6) 43.1) 41.9) 39.6) 35.7| 39.5 
Rib roast..... ..-do....| 19.8] 31.4) 31.5) 31.9) 33.5) 33.4) 34.8) 35.9] 34.9) 34.5) 33.3) 32.6) 30.1) 33.2 
Chuck roast...}...do....| 16.0) 25.3) 25.1) 25.1) 26.6) 26.5) 27.8) 28.5) 27.4] 27.1) 25.9] 25.3) 23.2) 26.2 
Plate beef. ...|...do....| 12.1} 18.4) 18.4) 18.2) 19.0) 18.8; 19.0) 19.1) 18.5) 18.4) 17.8) 17.7) 16.5) 18.3 
Pork chops. ..|...do....| 21.0} 37.3) 37.7) 39.1! 43.2) 42.5, 40.8) 43.7] 45.9) 50.0) 49.9) 44.1) 33.0] 42.3 
Bacon........ ..-do. ...| 27.0) 50.3) 50.3) 50.2] 51.6) 52.6) 53.9) 54.7) 54.9) 54. 5) 54.6) 53.0] 47.4) 52.3 
eee do. ...| 26.9} 50.3) 50.7) 51.2) 53.6) 55.5) 57.7 59. 8) 60.0) 60.4) 59.8) 57.1) 49.9) 55.5 
LAMD sss 02c0- - -do....| 18.9} 36.4) 39.0) 39.8) 43.0) 42.1) 41.5) 41.1) 39.7) 39.1) 37.9) 37.1) 35.2) 39.3 
BRB cccecces do. ...| 21.3] 42.0) 44.7] 45.7] 47.8) 47.1) 46.0) 45.0 45.0) 45.6) 43.9) 42.9) 40.2) 44.7 
Salmon, ws telseses 37.1) 37.6) 37.6) 37.8) 37.1) 38.0) 38.7 38.8) 39.0) 39.0) 38.7) 38.4) 38,2 
canned. 
Milk, fresh....| Quart... 8.9) 16.6) 16.7) 16.6) 16.3) 16.2) 16.2) 16.7, 17.0) 17.2) 17.3) 17.3) 16.8) 16.7 
Milk, evapo- | 15-16 oz. )..... 17.0) 16.2) 15.1) 14.4) 14.7) 15.0 15.4 15.6] 15.7) 15.3) 15.1) 14.8) 15.4 
rat can. 
Buttes... Pound. .| 38.3) 74.2) 72.6) 75.2] 76.1) 71.6) 67.2 67. 9 67.0} 68.6) 68.9) 69.4) 62.0) 70.1 
Oleomargarine}...do....|..... 43, 5) 43.4) 43.1) 43.2) 43.3) 42.8) 42.7) 42.1) 41.9) 41.5) 41.0) 39.5) 42.3 
Nut margarine}|...do....|..... 35. 9| 36.1) 36.1) 36.1) 36.5) 36.1] 36.0 36.0) 36.3) 35.7) 35.3) 34.7) 35.9 
CROs aoe. -.-d0....| 22.1) 43.4) 43.3) 42.8) 42,8) 42.9) 41.8) 41.2 40.5) 40.6 40. 6 39. 8} 39.0) 41.6 
LAR ic ctedee- .-do....| 15.8} 34.0) 32.3} 30.4) 30.1) 29.8) 29.3) 29.0 27.9) 27.9) 29.2) 28.9) 25.6) 29.5 
OUND SS 6.5 5 = a ee 37. 8) 38.1) 37. 5) 37.5) 37.2, 36.6) 36.4 34.5) 33.1 32. 1| 31.4) 29.5) 35.1 
Epes, strictly Dozen 34. 5) 82.7) 68. 5) 55.6) 52.8) 52.9) 53.6) 57.3, 63.6) 71.1) 80.8) 86.1 sap 68.1 
. 
Eggs, storage.|...do....|..... ff OS ee a ee ee a 64. 2) 66.2) 69.4)...... 
—_ eee Pound 5.6} 10.9) 11.1) 11.2) 11.2) 11.5) 11.8) 11.9) 11.9) 11.9) 11.8) 11.6] 10.8) 11.5 
i .-do. 3.3) 8&1) 8&1) 80} 8&1) 8&7) 8&8) 8&7) 3&4) 8&3) 7.8) 7.3) 6.6) 8&1 
Corn meal. . . do 3.0) 6.6) 6.5) 6.5) 6.5) 6.7) 6.9 7.0) 6.9) 6.8) 6.5) 5.9) 5.5) 6.5 
Rolled oats...|...do....|..... 9.9} 10.1) 10.3) 10.4) 10.5) 10.5) 11.0) 11.2) 11.5) 11.6) 11.5) 10.9) 10.8 
Corn flakes. ..| 8-oz.pkg.|..... 14.1) 14.1] 14.1) 14.1) 14.1) 14.4] 14.8) 14.6) 14.5) 14.4) 14.3) 14.1) 14.3 
Cream of | 28-0z. |..... 28. 8) 29.3) 29.7) 29.9) 30.1) 30.2) 30.3) 30.3) 30.4) 30.4) 30.4) 30.2) 30.0 
Wheat. pkg. 
Macaroni. . ... Pound..|..... 19. 8} 20.0} 20.2) 20.3) 20.7) 20.9) 21.4) 21.7) 22.0) 22.0) 22.0) 21.6] 21.1 
a a — 8.7) 18.1) 18.3] 18.4) 18.6) 18.7) 18.7] 18.6) 18.3) 17.6) 16.1) 14.2) 13.2) 17.4 
Beans, navy..|...do....|..... 12,2} 12.2} 11.9) 11.8) 11.8) 11.8) 11.9) 11.7) 11.6) 10.9) 10.1) 9.4) 11.4 
Potatoes. ..... -.--do....| 1.7) 5.4) 6.0) 6.8) 9.1) 9.6) 10.3) 89) 5.0) 40) 3.4) 3.3) 3.2) 6.3 
Onioms.......j..- = 9.0} 9.3) 9.4) 10.1; 80) 81) 6.7) 5.6) 5.3) 4.7) 4.3) 4.1) 7.1 
Cabbage...... eS ee eee 8.1) 9.3) 87) 9.2) 84) 7.4) 7.5) 4.4, 3.8) 3.6) 3.5) 3.4) 6.4 
Beans, baked - | No.2 can |..... 16. 9} 16.9} 16.8} 16.8) 16.8) 16.8} 16.9) 16.8 16.8) 16.7) 16.5) 16.3) 16.8 
Corn, canned .|...do....|..... 18. 8} 18.61 18. 5) 18.5) 18.6) 18.7! 18.7) 18.8) 18.7) 18.5!) 18.3) 17.8) 18.5 
Peas, canned .|...do....|..... 19. 2} 19.1) 19.0] 19.0) 19.1) 19.3) 19.3) 19.4) 19.3] 19.2) 19.0) 18.7) 19.1 
— = ie ae 15. 4) 15.2) 15.1) 15.1) 15.1) 15.2) 15.2) 15.2) 15.0 — 13.7} 13.0) 14.8 
canned. 
ee, ee Pound..| 5.5) 17.8} 18.8) 18.7) 20.2) 25.4) 26.7) 26.5) 22.9) 183 oe 12.8} 10.5) 19.4 
ulated. 
TB... 2200.00. ..-do....| 54.4] 72.0) 71.4) 73.2) 73.3) 74.0) 74.1) 74.4) 74.4) 74.6) 72.4) 73.6) 72.1) 73.3 
- » =e .--do....| 29.8} 49.1) 49.1) 49.1] 49.1) 49.2) 49.2) 49.3) 48.4) 46.6) 43.4) 41.3) 39.7] 47.0 
Prunes — — Sa eee 29. 1) 29. 0} 28.7) 28.4) 28.3) 28.2) 28.4) 28.3) 28.4) 27.9) 27.1) 25.6) 28.1 
Raisins....... eels = baleesee 24. 8| 2.:.6| 26.4) 26.9) 27.4) 27.7) 28.2) 28.9) 30.8) 31.4) 32.3) 32.4) 28.6 
Bananas...... Dozen...|..... 40.9} 41.0) 41.4) 41.7) 43.2) 46.3) 46.5) 45.9) 47.8) 47.2) 46.6) 41.8) 44.2 
Oranges... meet... 51.0) 53. 4| 62.0] 64.6] 71. 63.9) 66.8] 65.9| 70.8] 71.3) 67.4] 49.5) 63.2 
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Table 4 shows the trend for the United States in the retail prices 
of the principal articles of food, by relative figures. These figures 
have been computed by dividing the average price for each month 
of 1920 and the average for the year 1920 by the average price of 
each article for the year 1913. Should the percentage increase since 
1913 be desired, it 1s only necessary to subtract 100 from these rela- 
tive figures. 


TABLE 4.—RELATIVE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD IN 
THE UNITED STATES, BY YEARS, 1913 AND 1920, AND BY MONTHS FOR 1920. 


[Average price for 1913=100.] 

































































Aver- 1920 | Aver- 
Article. Unit. — a agefor 
i013 Jan. | Feb. Mar.| Apr.) May | June | July |Aug.| Sept | Oct. Nov.|Dec fon 
} *| 15 15. | 15. | 15. | 15. 15. 15 15. | 15 15 15 — 
| | 
Sirloin steak..| Pound.| 100 | 159 | 160 | 161 | 170} 171 182; 191 | 186] 184/175) 171 | 156/17: 
Round steak../...do....| 100 | 166 | 167 | 168 | 179 | 179 191 202 | 196 193 | 188 | 178 | 160 177 
Rib roast... .. ---do....| 100 | 159 | 159 | 161 | 169 | 169) 176] 181 | 176! 174 | 163 | 165 | 152 | 168 
Chuck roast...;...do....| 100 | 158 | 157 | 157 | 166 | 166 | 174] 178/171!) 169 | 162 158) 145/ Int 
Plate beef... .. ..-do....| 100 | 152 | 152 | 150 | 157 155} 157] 158 | 153 152 147 | 146 | 136 | 15! 
Pork chops...|}...do....| 100 | 178 | 180 | 186 | 206 | 202} 194 | 208 / 219, 238 | 23g 210) 157 291 
Bacon........ ..-d0....| 100 | 186 | 186 | 186 | 191 | 195 | 200 | 203 | 203 | 202 | 202 | 196 | 176 194 
a ee ..-do....| 100 | 187 | 188 | 190 | 199 | 206 | 215 | 222 | 223 225 | 222 | 212; 186) 2) 
ae do 100 | 193 | 206 | 211 | 228 | 223 220 | 217 | 210} 207 | 201 | 196 | 186 | 208 
Bs ckanaoce do 100 | 197 | 210 | 215 | 224 | 221 216 211 | 211 214 | 206 | 201 | 189 10 
ge eS Fy ee ee es Ris a Se SE SE ee ESE age Ee) SS. ae 
canned. | 
Milk, fresh....| Quart..| 100 | 187 | 188 | 187 | 183 | 182 182 188 | 191 | 193 | 194 194 189); 1s: 
STE ER ECE TE RT OE Se ee ee Pree ee eae oe Se ae ib 
rated. can. | | 
Peetter......... Pound 100 | 194 | 190 | 196 | 199 | 187 175 177 | 175 | 179 | 180 | 181 | 162 ISS 
Oleomargarine|...do....|....../...../...../....- re Se Sree ites Ter eae ors = SS 
Nut margarine|...do....|......|.....'..... ire Pek, RRS BAR CC ‘apa pS x ee ee 
Cheese........ |...do....; 100 | 196 | 196 | 194 | 194 194 189 186 | 183 | 184 | 184 | 180 | 176 ISS 
oo Ee -.do....| 100 | 215 | 204 | 192 | 191 | 189 185] 184 | 177| 177 | 185 | 183 | 162] Is 
Crisco......... Fr “OOM CEE TSUN FR EE A SS Paes ca are ree ea a 
Ege B sinbety Dozen..| 100 | 240 199 | 161 | 153 | 153 155 | 166 | 184 206 | 234 | 250 268 
resh. 
Eggs, storage.|...do.... ...... re “SE De Beak WE rr Pes RP TGS Pe Bh... 

ED ott «ak oe Pound. 100 | 195 198 | 200 | 200 205 211 213 | 213 213 | 211 | 207 | 193 
Seet,......-. .--d0....| 100 | 245 | 245 | 242 | 245 | 264 | 267 255 | 252 | 236 | 221 | 200, 2 
Corn meal....)...do....| 100 | 220 | 217 | 217 | 217 | 223 | 230 | 233 | 230 | 227 | 217 | 197 | 18 217 
EE ee Ee Ee oe See oe eee Seaie Sey | oar EE". (OU aS! Se 
Corn flakes...| 8-072. |....-- ‘SES ee BS ee At RACE OTR epaS: os. 0st Saag 

a. 2s 5s a | | 
ER ES ee ee ee aes eee re ee er ee Oe Seen 

Wheat. pkg. | | 

Macaroni..... I bec bebe, ae hocaus OTS: IP, PP Pre PS Te ee ee eo Oe 

a do... 100 | 208 210 211 | 214 | 215) 215 214 | 210 202 185 | 163 | 152 200) 
Beans, navy et ed, Se ee ee ee St EE Mager 958 feet * al PR RE ee 
Potatoes... ... do... 100 | 318 | 353 | 400 | 535 565 606 | 524 | 294 | 235 200 | 194 | 188 
Onions 7 Os . ee |nccesleceeeieeeeeleee es ER PTE POMS SOR aed: VC CR ee ee 
Cabbage...... eC a ee ree RO Pag ee ee eR eS Ten ee Pa ee eee = 
Beans, baked.| No. 2 |....-. Soe 2S Os oe a BRE Sore BIg Bea eC eS s 

can. | i | | 
eS REE! RE ee a ee Se See ee ES? GEE Vesey Clee SS I ae = 
Peas, canned... ...do....|...... VS ees: ee BoA PR e ‘CB rapt oe se ORS aR 
Tomatoes, ...do..../...... Dd, dididecdd ddtinttees ee Re PES SS 0 Pay OS Oe ee ; 
canned. 
Sugar, granu- | Pound.; 100 | 324 342 340 | 367 | 462 485 482) 416 | 333 | 253 | 233 | 191 
: Sree ee do.. 100 | 132 131 135 | 135 | 136! 136 137 | 137 137 | 133 | 135 | 133 I 
Coffee........./... do.. 100 | 165 | 165 165 | 165 | 165 | 165 165 | 162 156 | 146 | 139 133 15s 
Prunes........|... RD ORT PPE Paes yr Ge) SE ES a Ta ee En ee 2 Se 
Raisins.......... chalpcakilice sing in atten « dhe’ Laden PRE KO ee See | elise Se aa ae 
Bananas... ... | Dozen. .}......}..-.. bein dig Wile cabs EL ES Se Se Se ee Pe a ee eee 
Oranges.......')... BO TE eT Ra SSR EEN a BE Le SaaS eS A ee ee eee 
22 _weighted CRE 100 | 201 | 200 200 | 211 | 215| 219 219 | 207 | 204 | 198 | 193 | 178-28 
es. | | } 
| | b i--f 
































1 See note 2, page 12. 


Table 5 shows the changes in the retail prices of each of 22 articles 
of food as well as the changes in the amounts of the articles that 
could be purchased for $1, each year, 1913 to 1920, and for each 
month of 1920. 
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TaBLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD AND AMOUNT 
PURCHASABLE FOR $1, BY YEARS, 1913 TO 1920, AND BY MONTHS FOR 1920. 
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Sirloin steak. | Round steak.| Rib roast. | Chuck roast. Plate beef. Pork a 
Aver- Aver- Aver- | Aver- Aver- | | Av er- | 
Year. age | Amt./ age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age Amt.| age | Amt. 
retail | for $1. | retail | for $1.| retail | for $1.| retail | for $1.| retail | for $1.| retail | for $1. 
price. price. price. price. price. | price. 
Per lb.) Lbs. |Perlb.| Lbs. |Perlb.| Lbs. \Perlb.| Lbs. Perlb.| Lbs. Per lb.| Lbs. 
1985. cdcccvnceve $0. 254 3.9 |$0.223 | 4.5 |$0.198 5.1 |$0. 160 6.3 |$0. 121 8.3 $0. 210 4.8 
| geen . 259 3.9} .236 4.2) .204 4.9/ .167 6.0} .126 7.9 | .220 4.5 
| eee . 257 3.9 | .230 4.3) .201 5.0| .161 621 .1%| 8&3) . 4.9 
7 ee . 273 3.7 | .245 4.1] .212 4.7) .171 5.8 | .128 7.8 | .227 4.4 
| ee - 315 3.2 | .290 3.4 | .249 4.0} .209 4.8) .157| 6.4| .319) 3.1 
ee . 389 2.6 | .369 2.7) .307 3.3] .266 3.8] .206; 4.9] .390| 2.6 
WR tékcunoves -417 2.4} .389 2.6 | .325 3.1] .270 371.281 &Ol .423] 2.4 
| . 437 2.3 | .395 2.5 | .332 3.0} .262 3.8] .183| 55] .423| 2.4 
January...... . 405 2.5} .370 2.7; .314 3.2] .253 4.0} .1841| 5.4] .373 2.7 
February . 406 251 .372| 237i .38s 3.2; .251 4.0) .184 5.4 .377 2.74 
March........ . 408 2.5} .375 27) .319 3.1 ~ 251 4.0; .182 §.5| .391 2.6 
CS . 432 2.3 . 399 2.5 | .335 3.0| .266 3.8; .190 5.3 . 432 2.3 
| ee . 434 2.3 -399) 2.5 . 334 3.0 . 265 3.8] .188 5.3 - 425 2.4 
FED cneeesse . 461 2.2 -42%6 |; 2.3 . 348 2.9 . 278 3.6 190 §.3 . 408 | 2.5 
FUT «<n n ens . 486 2.1 . 450 |} 22] .359 2.8) .285 3.5] .193 5.2 - 437 2.3 
August......- . 472 2.1 -436; 2.3) .349 2.9 | .274 3.6 . 185 5.4 . 459 2.2 
Septem ber . 468 21] .4381| 23] .345 2.9| .271 3.7 | .184 5.4) .500 2.0 
October.....- . 445 2.2 419 2.4 - 333 3.0 . 259 3.9 | 178 5.6 . 499 2.0 
November - 435 2.3 . 396 2. 5 . 326 3.1 eet ~4&0) 2 ig7 5.6 - 441 2.3 
Decem --| -397| 2.5) .357) 28] .301| 3.3)| 1232) 43] .165| 6.1] .330 3.0 
Bacon Ham Lard Hens. Eggs. Butter. 
Per lb.) Lbs. \Perlb.| Lbs. |Per lb Lbs. |Per lb. | ‘Lbs. |\Perdz.| Doz. |Perlb.| Lbs. 
WRRiskedatidse's's $0.270 | 3.7 |$0. 269 3.7 |$0. 158 6.3 |$0.213 | 4.7 |$0.345/| 2.9 |$0. 383 2.6 
EE codialies aes .275| 3.6| .273| 3.7| .156| 6.4 218 | 4.6] .353| 2.8] .362 2.8 
ee ee . 269 a7 . 261 3.8 . 148 6.8 . 4.8 . 341 2.9 358 2.8 
re ape - 287 3.5 . 294 3.4 175 6.7 . 36 4.2 375 a2 . 394 2.5 
Blsenkcdeuesss . 410 2.4); .382 2.6 | .276 3.6] .206| 3.5] .461 2.1 | .487 2.1 
ee Oe . 529 19); .479 2.1 . 333 301 .377| 27 . 569 1.8 577 LL? 
ee ee . 554 1.8 . 534 1.9 . 369 2.7 411 2.4 . 628 1.6 678 1.5 
ee - 523 1.9 . 555 1.8 - 295 3.4 .447| 2.2 . 681 1.5 . 701 1.4 
January...... - 503 2.0 . 503 2.0 . 340 2.9 , 420 | | 2.4 . 827 1.2 742 1.3 
February . 503 2.0 . 507 2.0 - 323 3. 1 . 447 | 2.2 . 685 1.5 726 1.4 
i ae . 502 2.0) .512 2.0] .304 3.3} .457 | 2.2) .856; L8 752 1.3 
AEE. 5 isoaw's . 516 1.9) .536 19) .301 3.3 . 478 2.1 628; 19 . 761 1.3 
A . 526 19) .5655 1.8 . 298 3.4 . 471 | . 529 | 19] .716 1.4 
a . 539 1.9 577 & - 293 3.4 . 460 2.2 - 536 | 1.9 - 672 1.5 
pe . 547 1.8) .598 1.7} .290 3.4 . 450 2.2 Sia] L7 . 679 1.5 
August....... . AD 1.8 . 600 1.7 . 279 3.6 . 450 2.2 -636 | 1.6 . 670 1.5 
September . 545 18  .604 Lai see 3.6 | .456 2. 2 saan 1.4 . 686 1.5 
October... ..- . 546 1.8); .598 L7| .22 3.4] .439 2.3} .808 1.2] .689 1.5 
November. . 530 19; .571 18] .289 3.5 | .429 2.3 61); L2 . 694 1.4 
i. .474 2.1 . 499 2.0 . 256 3.9 | .402 2.5| .924; L1 . 620 1.6 
Cheese | Milk. | Bread. Flour Corn meal. | Rice 
Perlb.| Lbs. in| Qts. |Perlb.| Lbs. |Perlb.| Lbs. |Perlb.| Lbs. \Perlb.| Lbs. 
ee w. 221 4.5 11.2 |$0.056 | 17.9 |$0.033 | 30.3 |$0.030 | 33.3 |$0.087|) 11.5 
, Se eae . 229 4.4 11.2 -063 | 15.9 . 034 29.4 -032 |} 31.3 - 088 11.4 
| ee ee ee - 232 4.3 . 11.4; .070| 14.3 . 042 23.8 . 033 30. 3 091 | 11.0 
ee . 258 3.9 ‘on 11.0| .073 13.7 . 044 22.7 . 034 29. 4 - 091 11.0 
}  _* online ie - 332 3.0} .112 9.0} .092 10.9; .070 14.3 -058 | 17.2 . 104 9.6 
| __ , ree . 359 2.8 - 139 7.2 . 098 10. 2 . 067 14.9 . 068 14.7 - 129 7.8 
Ee . 426 2.31 .155 6.5 | .100 10.0} .072 13. 9 .064 | 15.6) .151 | 6.6 
Wi esinastecses 416 2.4| .167 6.0 115 8.7/| 081 12.3] .065 15.4 .174 5.7 
January...... . 434 2.3 . 166 6.0 109 9.2; .081 12.3 . 066 15. 2 181 | 5.5 
February - - - 433 2.3 . 167 6.0 111 9.0 | . 081 12.3 .065 | 15.4 - 183 5.5 
Mareh........ . 428 2.3 | .166 6.0 112 8.9 | . 080 12.5} .065 15.4 . 184 5.4 
pS . 428 2.3} .163 6.1 112 | 8.9 | -081 | 12.3] .065| 15.4] .186 | 5.4 
neta... 2. 429} 2.3] :162| 6.2] .115| 87| 1087] 11.5] :067| 149| :187| 5.3 
June......... .418| 2.4] .162]} 6.2] .118| 8&5{ .088| 11.4] .069; 145! .187| 5.3 
Me Gawécenes -412 2.4) .167 6.0 119; 84] .087} 11.5] .070; 143) .186| 5.4 
August....... - 405 2.5} .170 5.9 119, 8&4 . 084 11.9| .069 14.5 183 | 5.5 
September...| . 406 2.5} .172 5.8) .119 8.4) .083 12.0} .068)| i4.7 . 176 5.7 
tober...... . 406 2.5 -173 5. 8 | 118 8.5 . 078 12.8 .065 | 15.4 - 161 6.2 
November. . . 398 2.5| .173 5.8 116 8.6 | .073 13.7} .059;) 16.9) .142 7.0 
=eeel sae 2. 6 . 168 6.0) .108 9.3 15. 2 055 18.2 132 | 7.6 
Potatoes Sugar. Coffee Tea. 
Per lb.| Lbs. |Per lb.| Lbs. |Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. 
ny POLY TPETY. .017 | 58.8 |$0.055 | 18.2 /$0.2908 | 3.4 ($0.544 1.8 
ee Ss .018 | 55.6] .059/| 16.9} .297 3.4] .546 1.8 
ee .015 | 66.7 .066 | 15.2 . 300 3.3 . 545 1.8 
SS -027 | 37.0] .080| 12.5] .299 3.3] .546 1.8 
ae -043 | 23.3) .093| 10.8) .302 3.3} .582 1.7 
Ee -032 | 31.3] .097] 10.3) .305| 3.3] .648 1.5 
ME cittipiniie anes -038 |. 26.3} .113 8.8 | .433 2.3 | .701 1.4 
[265] 
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TABLE 5.—AV ERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD AND AMOUN? 
PURCHASED FOR $1, BY YEARS, 1913 TO 1920, AND BY MONTHS FOR 1920—Concid. 






































Potatoes. Sugar. Coffee. Tea. 
Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- 

Year. a Amt. age Amt.| age | Amt.} age | Amt. 
retail |for $1.| retail | for $1.| retail | for $1.| retail | for $1. 
price. price. price. price. 

Per bj Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Per ib.| Lbs. 
ER $0. 063 15.9 |$0. 194 5.2 |$0.470 2.1 |$0.733 1.4 
January... ... . 054 18.5 .178 5.6 . 491 2.0 . 720 1.4 
February....| .060| 16.7) .188 5.3 | .491 2.0} .714 1.4 
March........| .068 14.7 . 187 5.3 . 491 2.0 . 732 1.4 
a . 091 11.0 . 202 5.0 . 491 2.0 . 733 1.4 
ee -| .096 10.4 . 254 3.9 492 2.0 . 740 1.4 
SUNG ......... . 103 9.7 . 267 3.7 . 492 2.0 . 741 1.3 
WT. 2 Shaken . O89 11.2 . 265 3.8 . 493 2.0 . 744 1.3 
Au es. . 050 20.0 . 229 4.4 . 484 2.1 . 744 1.3 
September .040 | 25.0 . 183 5.5 . 466 2.1 . 746 1.3 
October. ..... 034 | 29.4 . 139 7.2 . 434 2.3 . 724 1.4 
November. 033 30.3 .128 7.8 . 413 2.4 . 736 1.4 
December. 032 31.3 . 105 9.5 . 397 2.5 .721 1.4 


























Relative Retail Prices of 22 Articles of Food. 


[N Table 6 the average monthly and yearly prices of 22 food articles 

are shown as relative prices, or percentages of the average prices 
for the year 1913. These relatives are computed by dividing the 
average price of each commodity for each month and each year |y 
the average price of that commodity for 1913. Relative prices must 
be used with caution. For example, the relative price of pork choys 
in November, 1919, was 200, which means that the money price was 
200 ~~ cent of the money price in 1913, or, im other words, the price 
doubled. The relative price of pork chops in December, 1919, was 
181, showing a drop of 19 points from 200, which is a decrease of 
_ 9.5 per cent. 

n the last column of this table are given index numbers ‘ showin 
the changes by months and years in the retail cost of the 22 food 
articles weighted according to the importance of each article in t!iv 
consumption of the average family. ices are obtained each mont! 
for 43 food articles, but only 22 of these are included in the retai! 
food price index, because the amounts consumed by the averave 
family have been obtained as yet for only these 22 food articles. 
These articles comprise about two-thirds of the entire food budget 
of the average family and reflect with great accuracy changes in tlic 
cost of the food bediet. The figure representing the cost of these 
22 food articles was 193 in November and 178 in December. This 
shows that during the month from November to December there was 
a decrease of 8 per cent. 

The curve shown in the chart on page 22 pictures more readily to 
the eye the changes in the cost of the family market basket and the 
trend in the cost of the food budget than do the index numbers given 
in the table. The decrease in the cost of these articles since July 
brings the curve down in December to the point where it was 11 
September, 1918. The chart has been drawn on the logarithmic 
scale,» because the percentages of increase or decrease are more 
accurately shown than on the arithmetic scale. 





3 For list of articles, see note 2, p. 12. 
4 For a discussion of the method used in the computation of these index figures, see MONTHLY Labo® 
REvViEW for March, 1920, p. 34. , 
6 For a discussion of the logarithmic chart, see article on ‘Comparison of arithmetic and ratio char's, 
by Lucian W. Chaney, MONTHLY Lasor REviEw for March, 1919, pp. 20-34. Also, “The ‘ratio’ chart, 
by ay Fey: Fisher, reprinted from Quarterly Publications of the American Statistical Association, 
une, » 4 pp. 
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Table 7 shows by index numbers the trend in the retail cost of 
food in the United States from 1890 to 1920. The percentage in- 
crease in the cost from 1919 to 1920 was 9 per cent while the per- 
centage increase from 1890 to 1920 was 190 per cent. This large 
percentage means that the cost of food in 1920 was 2.9 times as 
much as it was in 1890. 


‘TABLE 7.—INDEX NUMBERS SHOWING THE TREND IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD! 
IN THE UNITED STATES, BY YEARS, 1890 TO 1920. 


[Average for year 1913=100.] 
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1The number of articles included in the index number for each year has not been the same throughout 
the period, but a sufficient number have been used fairly to represent food as a whole. From 1890 to 1907, 
30 articles were used; from 1907 to 1913, 15 articles, and from 1913 to 1919, 22 articles. The relatives for the 
period have been so computed as to be comparable with each other. 


Retail Prices of Food in 51 Cities on Specified Dates. 


A YVERAGE retail food prices are shown in Table 8 for 39 cities 
for December 15 of each year, 1913, 1919, and 1920, and for 
November 15, 1920. These cities are as follows: 


Atlanta, Ga. Indianapolis, Ind. New York, N. Y. 
Baltimore, Md. Jacksonville, Fla. Omaha, Nebr. 
Birmingham, Ala. Kansas City, Mo. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Boston, Mass. Little Rock, Ark. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Los Angeles, Calif. Portland, Oreg. 
Charleston, S. C. Louisville, Ky. Providence, R. I. 
Chicago, Ill. Manchester, N. H. Richmond, Va. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Memphis, Tenn. St. Louis, Mo. 
Cleveland, Ohio. Milwaukee, Wis. Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Dallas, Tex. Minneapolis, Minn. San Francisco, Calif. 
Denver, Colo. Newark, N. J. Scranton, Pa. 
Detroit, Mich. New Haven, Conn. Seattle, Wash. 

Fall River, Mass. New Orleans, La. Washington, D. C. 


Average prices are shown for December 15, 1919, and for November 
15 and December 15, 1920, for 11 other cities from which prices were 
not secured in 1913, as follows: 


Bridgeport, Conn. Mobile, Ala. Rochester, N. Y. 
Butte, Mont. Norfolk, Va. St. Paul, Minn. 
Columbus, Ohio. Peoria, Ill. Springfield, Ill. 
Houston, Tex. Portland, Me. 


Average prices are shown for Savannah, Ga., for November 15 and 
December 15, 1920, only, as prices were not secured from this city 


until January, 1920. 
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TABLE 8.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES 


[The prices shown in this table are computed from reports sent monthly to the bureau, by retail dealers. 










































































Atlanta, Ga. Baltimore, Md. Birmingham, Ala. 
l 
Article Valk Dee. 16 Nov.} Dec. Deo. 16 Nov.| Dec. sels Nov.) Dec. 
1s, | 15, |}, | 14, | 15, 1 EA 15, | 15, 
1913 | 1919 | 1920 | 1920} 1933 | y919 | 1920 | 1920) 1913 | 1919 | 1920 1920 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. 
Sirloin steak. ........... Pound...... 23. 7| 37. 4! 38.2) 36. 7| 22.3) 38.9) 42.0) 37. 8] 28.0) 38. 7| 42.9) 39. ¢ 
Round steak ............ 5s ete bios 21.3) 34.7) 35.3) 34. 4) 20. 8] 36.8) 40.2! 35. 4) 23.0) 36.8) 39.1, 36.) 
tl ETS i Sa a diiccas smote 19. 7} 27.3) 31.4) 27.9 17. 5} 31. 6} 32.3) 30.0) 20. 5) 30.8) 31.7 29 
Chuck roast ............. La Gseckians 15. & 21.5) 23. 6} 21. 8} 15.3} 24.8) 25.9) 24.0) 16.1) 25. 5) 25.7) 23.8 
a eee 7 eet 9.9} 16. 1) 17.0) 16.6) 12.6) 17.0) 17. 5) 17.3) 10.0) 17.0) 17.0, 16 
| | 
Pork chops eee fy bwin casiihed 23. 3) 37.9, 40.6) 31.3) 17.0) 33.5) 43.1) 30.3) 20.6) 39.8 41.1) 31 
NN ed tb daw aay hie BS RTS 31. 4) 55.3; 54.3) 51.3] 20. 5) 42. 4) 46. 6) 39. 5) 33.0) 57.3) 58.3) 5 
Bs 6s gble dees cau cape ecbrin i scadsvd 30. 0} 52.1) 56. 4| 48. 3) 27. 5| 50. 8 61.1) 52.6) 32.0) 52.3) 58.3 52.1 
RS DROP Pee Pee . il Pee 20. 2| 34.4 39.4) 35.6) 17.5) 32. 8) 39. 4) 36.3) 21.9] 38. 5) 44.5) 39 
iseatedadesdedbs cas Ah ck sila a 20. 3) 37.9, 39.3) 33.7) 20.7) 39.5) 43.5 sat 19. 3} 36.1, 38.8) 33 
Salmon, canned......... <. “Sa Biases 28.8 26.8) 27.2|..... 34. 2| 35.1] 35. 1/..... 39.5. 40.1) 39.7 
Milk, fresh .............. Quart....... 10. 8| 25. 0} 25.0) 25.0; 8.7] 16.0; 16.0) 15.0) 10.0} 25. 0; 25.0 
Milk, evaporated.......- 15-16 oz. can.|....-. 18.1] 16. 5) 15. 6]...-.- 16. 4, 14. 6) 14. 6)..-... 17. 5| 16.0 1 
eS ae POuna ....«. 40. 4 78. 5; 73. 8) 65.1) 40,2 81. 2) 73. 4| 67.7) 44.0 ee 73.1) 67 
Oleomargarine .......... Met a a 47. 5} 44.0) 41.4)....- 41.0) 41.0) 39. 8)....- 45, 8| 42.2 41 
Nut margarine .......... FEMS So ok a tecces 40. 7| 39. 5) 39. C]..-.-. 35.9) 34. 8] 34. 4]....-. 38. 3) 40.1) 39.: 
IN Bua ssn oa xe decane Re 25. 0} 42. 8| 38.9) 37. 8| 23.3) 43.2) 40.4) 39. 5) 23.0) 42.3) 39.4 3s.» 
EP SR 96 a a a 15. 5| 34. 4) 29. 7) 26. 0} 14.8) 32.2) 28.3) 24.4) 15. 7] 35.0) 28.8 25 
can dinthicdae atime Tibiscakmethnewes 34. 3} 30. 4) 28. 7]..... | 35. 1) 28.3) 26. 5)....- 37.3} 33.1) 32. 
Eggs, strictly fresh...... Dozen....... 43. 3) 91.4) 75.4) 89.2) 40.4) 87. 8 87.1) 92.4) 41.8) 89.1) 73.9) &3 
Eggs, storage............ See 28. 5} 63.1) 67.5) 71.1] 33.1) 61.9) 63.6) 68.6) 35.0) 64.2) 65.0 69.2 
in Addl acest kane Powutd ...... 5. 6} 10.0) 12.3) 12.3] 5.5) 9.6) 10.8) 10.8 5.4) 9.6) 11.4 11. 
DT at th dha-ares och enaeecohe Clie: a> aes 3.4 7.5 7.8 7.3] 3.1) &O 7.2] 6.6 36 7.6] 8&2! 7.7 
Corn meal..............- 1s Seer 2.6] 5.6 4.8 4.1) 2.5 5.5) 4.9) 4.4) 2.5) 5.3) 46 4.1 
Rolled oats.............. RRS TE 10. 6} 13.6) 12. 5)..-... 7.0| 11.5) 11.0)..... 11.2) 14.3) 13. 
Corn flakes. . ..........- SOS... BEE wc ccheosce 14.1) 15.0} 14. 6]...-. 12.9} 13.6) 13. 5j..... 14. 8} 14.9) 14 
Cream of Wheat._........ 28-0z pkg....|..... 27.9] 31.6; 31. 6].....) 27.1) 29.1 28 8)..... 26. 8| 33.1; 32 
Macaroni................ Pound ......)....+ 20. 5} 23. 2| 22.6)..... 38. 8) 21.4 31.¢@..... 20. 9} 23.1) 2 
RIE SSE ad rae" Py ae 8. 6) 17.6) 11.9) 10.4) 9.0 17.9) 13.6 13.0) 8.2) 17.7) 14.1) 12 
Beans, navy ............ eee reer! 14.7) 12.8) 12. 0).....; 11.7) 9.8 8 9)..... 14.2) 12.2) 11.7 
Potatoes. ............... a 2.3} 4.8 43) 43) 1.8 3.6) 3.0 2.9) 2.3] 5.1) 4.5 4 
RITE Tay Be SE ae 9.1} 6.0) 5.2)..... 7.5, 41) 4 1)..... 9.1) 5.4 5. 
ee ae Re eae 6.5) 4.6) 4.5)/..... 36 23.8. 23.@..::. 6.5 5.2) 5.2 
Beans, baked. .......... No. 2can....|..... 16.3) 16.4) 16. 4)....- 15. 5 14.8 14.7}. .- 18.1} 18.2! 18 
Corn, canned............ Pe ere eer 20. 0} 19. 8| 18. 6)... -- 17.8) 18.1) 17.5)..... 19.2} 18.9) 15 
Peas, canned...........- Se PE a 20. 4) 19.8) 19. 8}..... 18 2| 18.2} 17. 8)..... 21.6} 21.0) 20 
Tomatoes, canned....... ry a A 14.5 13. 4 12. 1).....} 15.2) 12.2) 11.1]..... 14. 3} 11. 6) 1 
Sugar, granulated ....... Pound...... 5. 5 22. 6 13.7; 10.7] 4.¢| 13.8) 12.9) 10.5) 5.2] 21.4) 13.2! 10.» 
sn n-ne ise ate dnaedl teases ee, ee 60. 0} 87. 6) 92.5 90.1) 56.0) 71.6) 69.0) 68.5) 61.3) 86.2) 86.8 87.7 
Cn atncdcwsntincnacil piibeneles «x 32.0) 51.0) 41.5) 38, 8) 24.4) 45.8) 38.4) 35.9) 28.8) 49.8) 44.8) 43.> 
Se enna et a er 24. 8 29. 5) 28, 5}....- 30. 1} 24. 9) 23.2)..... 30. 4) 29.3) 29 
ae eee RS RA <P ae 22. 8| 31. 5) 33. 1]....- 23. 8| 33.1) 31.6)..-..-. 22.7) 32.8} 32 
DNS . dc wkwncncscues TRE MaRS 34. 2} 33. 8} 28. 2)..... 32. 2) 32.3 32. 4) ikon | 42.4) 46.3) 43.¢ 
Oranges................. cw Rie: Fy: 41.3) 40.3) 36. 5)..... 52. 2| 66. 2 =a be ond | 42.6) 47 8 41. ' 
| j 

















1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is known as ‘‘porterhouse” in most of the cities included 
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in this report, but in this city it is called “sirloin” steak. 
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in this report, but in this city it is called “rump” steak. 


28 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 


TABLE 8.—_AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES 






























































Houston, Tex.| Indianapolis, Ind. Jacksonville, Fla, 
i it. - 15. » 15. 

ane. — Dec.|Nov.| Dec. ~ Nov.) Dec. -niaes Nov. Dec. 

15, | 15, | 15, | | 15, | 15, | —_| 15, | 15, 

1919. |1920. 1920. | 191 | 4919 |1920. |1920. | 1913 | : 919 |1920. 1920. 

Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts. 

Sirloin steak.................- Pound...... 33.1) 35.7) 34.5) 25.5) 33.9) 37.9) 34.9) 25.5) 38.6} 40.0) 37.1 
Round steak.................. Re oes 32. 0) 35.0) 34.1) 24.2) 33.2) 36.3) 33.4) 21.0) 34.2) 36.3 33.6 
NS ee eee ..-do. -+.-| 27.2) 30.2) 29.9) 17.8) 26.0) 28.2) 27.3) 21.3) 27. 8} 29.1) 27.9 
Chuck roast ...............-.- co Weer 23. 3) 26.8) 25.8} 16.3) 23.5} 25.1) 23.5} 14.1] 22.5] 23.2) 21.6 
as bivdicccvcdccdadjccn PEAS <5 aan 18, 6) 21.3) 19.9) 12.5) 17.1) 18.0) 16.5) 10.6) 15.7) 15.8 15.1 

| 
Ee ee © e eT 39. 2) 43.8 37.3) 20.7) 36.0) 38.8) 28.8) 22.5) 39.7) 41.8 35.2 
genie Stn uh adnabend AADAC oésditd | 62.1) 61.5) 59.4] 29.7. 47.9] 50.0) 46.8) 30.1! 51.6] 52.1. 46.3) 
2 JU. chines heahetehduas eee 50.0) 60. 4{ 55.4) 30.3] 53.1) 58.8, 51.4) 29.3) 51.7 56. 4| 49.3 
EL ihe alla chia aks win & aan ieate oO ---| 37.5) 42.0) 38.0) 19.0) 37.5 38.2) 35. 5| 20.6) 32.9) 35.8) 33. s| 
Bs Ste scleedhe cde shaded do ...| 37.8) 41.3) 36.3) 20.8) 34.0) Wed 38. 2| 24.2) 40.4) 43,2 39. 6} 
Salmon, canned.............. - Stee 33. 2| 37.4) 36.8)... .. 29. 2) 32.4, 30.9)..... 38. 0} 32.1) 30.8 
SP rere rere Quart....... 21.4] 20.5) 20.5) 8.0) 14.0) 14.0) 14.0) 12.3) 21.0) 25.0) 25.0 
Milk, evaporated............. 15-16 oz. can.| 16.5] 15.3) 15.0)..... 17.4) 15.0) 15.2)..... 17.3] 15.1) 15.0) 
edi daes spe ecdnddndl Pound...... 75. 5| 64.7) 59.5) 38.3) 77.9) 68.5) 59.0) 39.6) 79.7] 70.7) 65,2) 
Oleomargarine................ Jin. «94 abe 43.6) 41.4) 41.3)..... 44,5) 40.3) 38.2)..... 44. 4) 40.6) 39. 6) 
Nut margarine.......:........ cat Saya ae 37.0] 36.6) 35.8|..... 35.4] 34.6) 33.51..... 38.5] 38.2! 38.1/ 
ET Se ee I chi one tal 41.9) 38.1) 36.7| 21.8) 45.6) 40.2) 40.2) 22.5) 43.5) 38.1) 37, 4 
LCD Ith rhRis gdm read «da adebe .-do. ---| 34.8} 27.5) 27.4) 14.6) 31.9) 26.9) 22.3) 15.3] 36.0) 30.5) 2x. 0) 
idle we ecahasd Ree kth eed ipl aie eee ---G0........| 33.6} 30.1) 30.2). ....) 37.0) 31.0) 28.7).....| 39.6) 30.2) 29, 6) 
Eggs, strictly fresh............ Dozen......- 82. 5) 74. 8) 83.9) 38.5) 88.8) 81.2) 84.8) 50.0) 77.5) 78.8 87.5 
Eggs, storage. ......--........ ee 61. 8} 64.4) 70.1) 32.8) 59.6) 63.8) 67.9 40.0) 62.7 68.1) 70.6 
endl es uWadeb dubs opdlanel Pound......) 9.2) 10.2) 9.6) 5.1) 9.7) 11.6) 10.1) 6.1) 10.0) 12.2) 11,7 
Se sc Su sbin dnedcs dealin ee cy Saree 7.5, 80} 7.5) 3.1) 7.4) 7.0) 6. 3.7] 7.9| 8.4) 7.6 
eee ee pike « sro 6.0) 4.8) 4.7) 2.6) 5.8) 4.9 4.3) 2.81 5.5) 4.7) 4.3 
Rolled oats..................- p Ma «viedna 9.9} 13.3) 12.2)..... 9.9 11.8) 11.1)..... 11,3) 13.0) 12.1 
| 
CIR ic occ tasccenseceds &oz. pkg 14, 5) 14.6) 14.6)..... 14,9) 14.5) 14. 5 Deze 14.8) 15.0 15. 0) 
Cream of Wheat.....-........ 28-02 prs 27.0} 29.9) 29. 9)..... 28. 8| 33.1) 32.5)..... 27. 8| 30. 8) 31.1) 
Macaroni............-.....-.. Pound...... 19. 9} 21.4) 20.6)..... 20. 4) 22.8] 22.2)..... 20. 4) 22.7} 23. 1| 
i 2s ccadawenesusadueae SE ods annad 15. 4} 10.9} 10.0; 9.2) 19.6) 15.6) 14.2) 6.8) 16.5) 11.9) 10.9 
SO litda tides 12. 5| 10.4) 10.2)..... 12.0| 81) 7.6)..... 13. 9} 12.0) 11.1 
Pt ch cadudcapenkewende _ ery 4.8 4.7) 4.3) 1.7) 4.4, 3.2) 2.7) 2.5) 4.8 4.0) 4.1 
CD cs dan thatenmadpeed aides chen eee AR S..... 8.2) 4.2) 4.0)..... 8.4) 5.9) 5.8 
kn nkc dhoncesccnknbone + Se 7.44 5.3] 5.4)..... 6.1) 3.5) 3.5)..... 6.9) 4.9) 4.9 
Beans, baked................- No. 2 can....} 18.2) 17.0) 16.6)... 18.0) 16.4) 15. 9)..... 17. 9) 16. 0) 16. 1 
ILE. 8S da deccsccuges 5 SS aes 18. 2) 15.4) 15.0)..... 18.7| 16.0) 15. 7|....- 20. 5) 18,6) 18.3 
| 

Peas, canned................- ee eee 19. 5) 20.2) 20.3)..... 17.7} 16.2) 15. 8)..... 21.7; 22.1) 22.6 
Tomatoes, canned ............ pS ae 14. 8} 13.0) 11.9)..... 16. 4) 14.0) 14. 0)..... 15. 3} 12.7) 10.7 
Sugar, granulated............. Pound...... 15.5) 12.4) 9.7| 5.8) 17.2) 12.5) 10.4) 5.9] 19.1) 14.1) 11.0 
Dndbabiccrecniocscoccdbdannt ce ee 66. 6) 74.9) 74.1) 60.0) 86.8) 86.4) 86.9) 60.0) 89.5) 90.3 8&5 
iN anchidiecaserececasee — eee 45.1) 35.9) 33.1) 30.0) 5i.4) 44.1) 42.0) 34.5) 53.3) 42.2) 41.6 
CO ere eee eee 28. 3) 26.1) 23.9)..... 30. 7} 28. 8} 28.2)..... 31.3) 26.5) 26.4 
Eo sdndilndetehetnownad oe rere 21.9) 32.7) 31.3)..... 26. 8| 35.3) 35. 6)... .. 25. 6) 34.9) 35.5 
es dnddhdeceestedbedk en 38. 5) 43. 6) 39.0 .....) 32.3) 31.8) 29.1)..... 40. 0} 42.9) 37.5 
Sin an dilsdacecagudn ds rn epee 48. 1] 62.1 46.9 aie 49.2) 61.1] 48.4)... .. 36.7| 36,4) 35.4 




















3 The steak for y-g bo are here quoted is known as “porterhouse”’ in most of the cities included 
in this report, but in city it is ca “‘sirloin’”’ steak. 
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TABLE 8.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES 






















































































Norfolk, Va. Omaha, Nebr. Peoria, Ill. 
Article. it. Dec. 15. 

yuete Um Dec. | Nov.| Dec. ™ Nov.| Dec. | Dec. | Nov.| Dec. 
15, | 15, | 15, 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, 
1919. | 1920. | 1920. | 1913 | 1919 | 1920. | 1920. | 1919. 1920, | 1920, 
Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts, 
Sirloin steak 48.8, 43.3, 26.0) 36.1) 41.6) 35.9) 33.3) 35.2) 31.6 
Round steak oll 43.1) 37.7| 22.4) 32.9) 38.1) 31.7) 30.7) 34.6) 30.6) 
Rib roast ........... "wie Bad 37.8] 36.0} 20.0) 26.2) 29.3} 26.1) 23.7] 26.4) 24.6) 
Chuck roast.............. gam 27.1] 24.3} 16.6 21.9) 22.5; 20.6) 21.5! 23.5] 20.4) 
Plate beef................ Sal 18.4) 17.1) 11.2) 15.3] 15.2) 13.4] 15.4) 15.8) 14.3 
Pork chops.............. ail 45.9} 32.4] 19.7] 35.1] 41.9} 27.6) 33.9} 40.4) 28.8 
ER 650 svn Mindbenanind ko 52.3] 46.2) 28.0) 53.9) 58.2) 51.2) 50.2) 54.1) 48.3 
| ea 52.0} 43.0} 30.0) 54.6) 61.6; 53.2) 53.3) 57.5) 48.6 
NS 26) ah inh dbukéoaind 42.9} 38.0) 16.3) 31.8 37.4) 32.0) 31.3) 35.1) 33.3 
SG ATa «ke sien scanned 48.5} 42.0) 15.6, 33.6) 35.1) 32.0) 32.4) 36.3 33.7) 
Salmon, canned 34.5] 34.9...... | 38.2} 39.8} 39.0] 35.3) 37.9] 37.5 
Milk, fresh............... 21.3) 21. 8.7) 16.4 15.5} 15.1) 14.3) 15.1) 15.1 
Milk, evaporated 14.8) 14.7|...... 17.8 15.7] 15.4] 17.8, 15.3) 14.8 
CN Ee. 6 Ui dave sindbo ced 72.8, 69.5, 37.2) 79.1) 66.7) 57.3) 76.3) 65.3) 55.7 
Oleomargarine 45.8, 44.4)...... | 44.4) 42.9) 41.1) 44.7) 39.9) 37.6 
Nut margarine 35.5] 35.0)...... | 35.9] 35.7] 35.2] 35.6] 35.3) 34.7 
CES Bias on%s anid a woneeued 39.2} 37.6) 23.5) 44.4) 38.7) 38.0) 44.3) 38.5) 37.3 
i tt it 5 on hk gis 29.3) 25.8 17.6, 36.8 31.0) 27.7) 34.6) 28.9) 25.5, 
ei See >a 31.8) 27.6)......| 39.0} 33.3) 32.5) 38.3] 32.6) 31.1 
Eggs, strictly fresh 81.5] 84.5, 36.0, 86.7) 72.4) 78.3) 84.2) 80.2) 87.2 
Eggs, storage 64.0| 69.7| 31.7, 65.4] 62.3) 65.6) 62.7) 64.9) 68.0 
SS 11.4, 10.5) 5.2} 10.0) 11.5) 11.5) 10.0, 12.6) 11.3 
| EEE TERT A bul 7.77 7.0| 2.8 7.3) 66 5.8 83) 7.7] 6.5 
Corn meal............-..-- Lid 6.1) 4.7 2.5 6.7% 5.4 65.2 6.2 5.4 5.0 
Rolled oats.............. ™ 11.6, 10.6)...... 9.0, 13.5) 11.4, 9.4) 12.6) 12.1 
Corn flakes............... 13.9) 13.8...... 15.0} 15.0} 14.7) 14.7) 15.1) 14.8 
Cream of Wheat 28.3] 27.8'...... 28.8 31.5) 31.6; 29.4) 32.0) 31.3 
TS - @ s oy 20.7} 23.1) 23.3) 19.8| 21.8) 20.1 
ips FESS. 18.0, 15.4) 8.5 18.2} 14.8 13.8 18.2) 14.7) 13.9 
Beans, navy..-........... 10.7, 9.5)...... 13.3; 10.0; 9.2) 12.1 9.44 8.5 
Ee ee. ae 3.65 3.6 2.0 4.4 3.0 3.0| 4.0 2.9 2.8 
(REA aRE Se IF: 4.9) 4.8)...... 9.0; 3.91 3.6 7.7) 4.5) 4.7 
Cabbage................. 4.6 4.2)...... 7.1) 3.2) 3.2) 6.4) 3.6 3.7 
, baked 13.6, 13.5)...... 21.1; 18.9} 19.0; 18.1) 17.2) 17.1 
, canned 20.4) 19. . at bh 18.3} 17.2} 16.3) 17.4) 17.3) 16.9 
Peas, canned 21.9 21.3)...... 19.3) 17.7) 17.3) 18.3; 17.9) 18.1 
Tomatoes, canned 12.6, 12.8)..... 5 17.4] 15.6) 14.5) 15.5) 15.1) 14.5 
Sugar, granulated 13.0} 10.4) 5.7, 18.2) 12.6) 10.4) 14.0) 13.1) 10.2 
Ee RE 88.2} 88.7| 56.0; 78.6; 80.2) 81.1) 73.0) 72.7) 72.1 
i a ae 47.0, 44.3) 30.0) 53.6) 41.6) 40.3) 47.2) 42.3) 39.1 
ED ae ee 30.7} 25.9) 24.9)...... | 30.4) 29.4) 26.1) 31.0) 30.7) 30.3 
MD cas Sdm ana cos cacana — ae 23 30.2} 32.2)...... | 26.4, 32.5) 33.4) 24.9) 33.4) 32.9 
Bananas................. Dozen...... 40.0; 45.6, 42.5)...... 47.5, 60.0) 52. 5)12 10.912 13. 9)12 12.6 
PEE as 50. <usnsosovens pra enah ker 50.2) 56.8 49.0)...... 55.0} 78.5) 56.6 62.7 71.5 55.4 
10 The steak for which prices are here quoted is known as “ porterhouse”’ in most of the cities included in 

this report, but in these cities it is “sirloin’’ steak, 
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TABLE 8.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES 

































































Richmond, Va. | meee, St. Louis, Mo. | 
| _ | 

Article. VDnit. m ; 

Dec. 15. Dee. 15. 
Nov. Dec.) Dec.| Nov.| Dec. nse Noy.| Dec. 
—;——_| 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, 715, | 15, | 
‘1913 1919 |1920. 1920. 1919. |1920. 1920. 1913 | 1919 | 1920. 11920. | 
| } | | 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts.| Cis. | 
Sirloin steak...............--- Pound...... 22.2} 41.0 44.8 40.2) 38.1) 42.0) 39. 1] 26.6) 34.8) 40.0) 25.4 
Round steak................-- Pax Qa: 20. 0} 37.6) 41.1) 36. 5) 34.4) 38.2) 35.1) 23.6 | 38.5] 34.0 
TATE ...d0........! 189} 34.5) 34.2) 30.7] 30.5] 32.2) 31.2) 19.5 31. 4] 20.5 
Cluek ronst.................. ca “ia 15. 9| 27.3) 27.9) 25.1] 27.3] 28.2) 26.5] 15.9 22. 5| 19.9 
UES goSdsccccccccaccces Tee” Sag Ss. 13. 2} 22.5) 22.1) 20.1] 18.4] 18.7) 16.8} 12.8) 17.9) 15.6 
| 

RES OOO te ee 20. §| 39.5} 44.6 31.7] 38.9} 44.9) 34.0] 17.8 37.4) 27.1 
NS oo inte Ste mans Sonia deste Sp ROSAS: 25. 0} 46.6) 49.5) 43.3] 42.0) 44.9) 39. 5) 25. 0) 48.1] 40.7 
(a a oe "EERE: 25. 0| 46.7) 54.7) 47.9} 48.5] 56.1) 48.9} 27.3 55. 6| 47. ¢ 
SSUES. SPIRES: 19. 3| 39.3) 45.0) 41.9) 30.2} 36.6] 36.2] 18.3 34.5] 32. 

BG ee Ie) uct e seed ae 19. 3} 39.7 a 40. 1} 40. 8| 45.4) 43.8] 17.3 33. 4] 32 
Salmon, canned............-- Cs OREN ee 27.5) 25.7; 25.1) 37.1) 38.8) 38. 5)..... 37.1] 36.8 
ne on oe el Quart......- 10. 0} 16.7} 16.0) 16.0} 14.8) 15.5] 14.5) 8&8) 16.0} 16.0 
Milk, evaporated ...........-- 15-16 oz. can.|....- 17. 3) 16.5, 15. 6} 17.3) 15. 8) 15. 4)..--- 13. 8] 13.9 

EA a iy 42, 2) 82.6) 75.9) 71. 4) 75. 5) 68.6) 64. 3) 39.6 71.7) 59 
Oleomargarine................ cis. ERR Be 43.3) 43. ‘ 41. 4) 44. 4) 41.9) 40. 8]..... 37. "| 36.7 
Nut margarine...............- <b ee oe io 38. 1) 37.6) 36.9) 34.8) 34.7) 34.0)....-. 33. 9} 32.7 
I ER ...d0........| 22.3} 43.7) 39.9] 39.3} 42.0) 39.2) 37. 5] 20.7 36.7) 36.1 
herd a SRL RGR SY --4o Ret 15. 4) 35.7) 29.5) 27.3) 34.8 a7.7 25. 8| 12.7 23.9) 17.6 
GS PRIS: - | “PRR Ae 38. 5| 31.2) 30.1) 36.4] 29.8] 28.5)..... 28.7) 26.6 
Eggs, strictly tresh............ Dozen......- 38. 0} 83.1) 79.2) 84, 5)102. 5| 96. 7/112. 9) 40. 8 7 7 84. 3 

Eggs, storage................. ee 33. 2} 66.3) 66.0 69.5) 62.7) 65.1) 66.5) 28.8 61.4) 64 
peg RGR Pound...... 5.3} 10.9) 12.8) 11.1} 10.0] 11.2) 10.9) 5.6 12.9 11.4 
Flour... 4 siekialaecl Leaakn tical -+-d0 ie nab 3.2} 81) 7.5 6.7) 80) 7.4) 6.6) 29 6.6 5.9 
* SRESECRRYSESRR PE ae: ef “WARE 2.31 6.2) 5.5) 4.9) 7.3] 7.0| 64) 26 4.6) 4.1 
| | RRR RSET wet” ae Nai 10. 6 ms 11.9 7.5) 7.7) S&1..... 10.0, 9.8 
Ce te) Son. pkg....|....- 14.5} 14.3) 14.4] 13.9] 14.5] 14.5)... 12.8) 12.: 
Cream of Wheat.............. 28-02. pkg...|....- 27.8 31. 0) 31. 1] 27. 8| 30.1) 30.0)..... 30.1) 30.4 
BEE 5 0 cn ocnncssecssresct sed ‘ear Se 19. 0} 20. 9) 22. 0 2 2.2 Se G....- 20. 8) 20.4 
RES eR Lae. SIRS. 10. 0| 18.9} 17.2) 15.5) 18.4] 14.9] 13.6) 8&2 12.9 11.: 
NG ev biecissecdoaces PGE ss 13.3 nate 9.9| 12.1) 10.6) 9. 7]..... 87) 8.0 
Potatoes.........-+-++-.-+0+++ do....-.--- 20 48) 41) 38 38 25) 25 1.7 3.6) 3.5 
SRO SPREE HGR FY RES oe 86, 4.9) 5.1] 7.6] 3.9] 3.6)..... 4.2) 3.9 
Sere Pr SS eee ee 6.6 4.1. 3.8 4.7) 1.8) 1.9)..... 3.3) 3.1 
Beans, baked.............---. | No. 2can.. .|..... 14. 3} 13.4) 12.8) 14.8) 14.4) 14.3]..... 15.1 14.1 
rrr. FS Se Pee 19. 4) 19.2) 16.6) 19.6) 19.6) 18. 5)..... 15.6, 15.5 
Peas, canned................- a ee eT 22.0} 21.2} 20.4) 19.7) 20.3) 20.3..... 15.8] 15.7 
Tomatoes, canned. ..........- Vgs'4 »'< pwongeee 18. 8} 13.3) 11.9) 16.2) 15. 5) 15. 5)..... 12.7| 12.0 
Sugar, granuiated............ Pound.....- 5. 4) 11. 9) 13. 8} 10.7] 11.9) 12.9) 10.6) 5.1 12.0} 9.9 
Bh cls akbth such bovetacd (ee thin oo 2 56. 0} 84.3] 89.6] 89.6] 64.7| 67.5) 66.2) 55. 0) 74.3) 74.9 
eS Sn ated Jidbnesiques | ORY 26.8 46.6) 42.1) 40.0} 46.3) 38.1) 37.3) 24.4 37. 6| 35. 
a See eae i ee eer 29. 5| 28.0} 26.9) 28.7) 25.8) 25.3)... 28.0) 26.8 
0 SEA ORR AE ©? ae Re: 23. $| 32. 8| 33.2} 23.4) 31.2) 31.6)..... 31.7) 31.8 
SES es ee er 45. 5| 51. 8) 47. 6] 41.6) 49.3) 46.3)..... 39. 4) 37.2 
Ne bcctnnth saccecdecerd Meh ois eshatode 42. 8| 59.3} 41.6] 49.8} 81.3] 62.9]..... 57.9) 45.6 

13 No, 2} can. 
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TABLE 8.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD F 
51 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES.—Concluded. 
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15 No. 24 can. 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 37 
Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities. 


ABLE 9 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 
in the retail cost of 22 food articles® in December, 1920, com- 

ared with the average cost in the year 1913, in December, 1919, and 
in November, 1920. For 11 other cities comparisons are given for the 
one-year and one-month periods. These cities have been scheduled 
by the bureau at different dates since 1913. For Savannah, Ga., the 
comparison is given only for the month, as this city was first sched- 
uled by the bureau in 1920. These percentage changes are based 
on actual retail prices secured each month from retail dealers and 
on the average family consumption of these articles in each city.’ 

Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have perfect 
reporting cities. For the month of December, 99 per cent of all the 
firms reporting in the 51 cities sent in a report promptly. The 
following were perfect reporting cities; that is, every merchant in 
the following-named 38 cities who is cooperating with the bureau 
sent in his report in time for his prices to be included in the city 
averages: Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, “sang <r Butte, Charleston, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Dallas, Detroit, Houston, 
Indianapolis, Kansas City, Little Rock, Los Angeles, Louisville, 
Manchester, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Mobile, Newark, Norfolk, 
Omaha, Peoria, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., Providence, 
Richmond, St. Louis, St. Paul, Salt Lake City, Scranton, Seattle, 
Springfield, and Washington. 

The following summary shows the promptness with which the 
merchants responded in December: 


RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED DURING DECEMBER. 

















Geographical division. 
Item. oe ot 
“| North | South North South | weste 
Atlantic. | Atlantic.) Central. | Central. oaeete 
pram fit a er 
| 
Percentage of reports received............. 99 99 | 99 | 100 | 97 99 
Number of cities in each section from which | 
every report was received..............-. 38 9 6 | ai4 5 4 











a Total number of cities in this division. 


6 For list of articles, see note 2, p. 12. 
7 The consumption figure ened ber each article in each city is given in the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW {cr 
November, 1918, pp. 94 and 95. 
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TABLE 9.—PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN THE RETAIL COST OF 22 FOOD ARTICLES IN 


DECEMBER, 1920, COMPARED WIT 
AND WITH THE AVERAGE COST 


H THE COST IN NOVEMBER, 1920, DECEMBER, 1919 
IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES. ' 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers.] 


























Percent- Percentage de- Percent- Percentage de- 
age in- crease December, age in- | crease December, 
crease 1920, compared crease 1920, compared 

Cit Decem- with— Cit Decem- with— 
y- ber, 1920, rae - ber, 1920, . ae 
compared compared _ 
with Decem- | Novem- with Decem- | Novem- 

year 1913.) ber, 1919.| ber, 1920. year 1913.| ber, 1919. | ber, 1920. 

pi 78 12 7 || Milwaukee......... 77 12 8 
Baltimore. ......... 82 9 9 || Minneapolis........ 73 16 8 
Birmingham....... 85 11 SEES ere ae 13 9 
MN oc bao caccees 82 4 9 ||} Newark............ 74 8 8 
Bridgeport.........|.......... 8 8 || New Haven........ 7 6 . 
Buffalo............- 84 8 9 || New Orleans....... 78 9 7 
ie 9 Si New Work......... 81 9 & 
Charleston.......... 89 8 ee ES natn rete ohne wen ceaae 8 9 
0 Se 75 12 | er ae 73 17 10 
Cincinnati.......... 74 10 SE isan cc okanatadvceeavee 12 10 
Cleveland .......... 76 11 10 || Philadelphia....... 7 10 i) 
SE S .. wsilacacdsaman 10 9 || Pittsburgh’. ........ 80 9 8 
SS eee 72 10 7 || Portland, Me....... Soke eS 7 9 
See ee 64 14 10 || Portland, Oreg..... 63 11 6 
ee 81 12 10 || Providence......... 88 6 8 
Fall River. ........ 80 5 9 || Richmond......... 88 9 9 
0 Se ores 7 21. See Per ere 6 5 
Indianapolis........ 70 13 9 || St. Louis........... 76 14 10 
Jacksonville........ 72 \ 4... ae Sena 13 8 
Kansas City, Mo... 76 ll 8 || Salt Lake City. .... 59 11 gy 
Little Rock........ 72 11 6 | San Francisco. ..... 72 5 5 
Los Angeles........ 66 5 Yo 3 Sa Sere 6 
Louisville. ......... 64 14 10 |} Seranton........... 85 7 9 
Manchester......... 82 6 Jk aS 60 15 7 
Memphis..........-. 71 17 9; S8 ringfield, SR PR a 11 11 

ashington, D.C.. 86 9 8 























Retail Prices of Coal in the United States.! 


HE following table shows the average retail prices of coal on 
January 15, November 15, and December 15, 1920, for the 
United States and for each of the cities included in the total 


for the United States. 


from which monthly retail prices of food are received. 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales for 
household use. 

The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the 
several kinds used. The coal dealers in each cit 
prices on the kinds of bituminous coal usually sold for household use. 

The prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers but do not 
include charges for storing the coal in cellar or coal bin where an extra 
handling is necessary. 





are asked to 


Prices for coal are secured from the cities 


uote 





1 Prices of coal have formerly been secured semiannually and published in the March and September 
issues of the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. Since June, 1920, these prices have been secured and published 


monthly. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL, PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON JAN. 15, NOV. 15, AND ane. 15, 1920. 





























1920 
City, and kind of coal. eaeremmeawese 
Jan. 15. Nov. 15. Dee. 15. 
United States: . | 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Na os ow bwin Gig g achinlin aiehoavb awe sew el ai bie, wlnieatece $12. 588 $16. 216 $16. 158 
Dn a as inchs mina kea wins naeatceceswews cee ee cece’ 12. 768 16. 292 16. 290 

ee  Oiivc cnn ren dekereeisetekdnhssiovondannnnsoas 8. 808 12. 525 12. 299 

Atlanta, Ga.: 
nnise rah adis esa cdarteeks tain cc sascices ee eee ee 9. 050 14. 375 12. 146 
Baltimore, Md.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
tiered wine cts cebed eda ke eck bbesnwkaesew ae ee 1 12. 500 115.708 115. 500 
ES eee nite cndinedalaasbiniank dbckeawthae oe adease 1 12. 600 1 15.708 1 15. 500 

nt elGs aan noanhy lr aeahduceccawias ne dokentcedzeess 17.500 111.594 111.639 

Birmingham, Ala.: 
Po hc Su ia 4 wie op. 6 gn Wid wave v eriieinieWnecanad 7.496 10. 421 10. 568 
Boston, Mass.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
hie. a i are nh erledawa ea ET ee ee 12. 750 16. 000 16. 000 
RS airy cat DA aN kia by sibaetanes nk aw tCewbenes emcees 12. 750 16. 000 16. 000 

Bridgeport, Conn.: 

Pennsylvania 2 anthracite— 

TL ee iabieeeeatlamutinae 12. 500 17. 500 17. 500 

ee ei ee ake os ane bin bowie weetonbaemebne 12. 500 17. 500 17. 500 

tthe naiehteghancteesbhseeves dkkacssewiseesen WEE Bikvecnsbigedass, aasenewe 
Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Sn ae EE ap a ee aS 10. 890 13. 220 13. 220 
Se EL sbec wine aedic wih dere tek he bebo od md oe kod 46 a oale 10. 990 13. 240 13. 240 
Butte, Mont.: 
ES a Oe ee 10. 381 12. 801 12. 801 
Charleston, 8. C.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ete nr eicsthakennoks shbeeabakcerivaasstasaee 1 13. 400 1 17. 875 ~ 117. 875 
ER 0 6 ice cy 5a 6H RYE aad oe FER Ka eeh wabéweee ay 1 13. 500 117.725 117.725 

i live. «xed Suntpengestckns oscathee we dese e'owsee 8. 500 13. 250 | 13. 250 

Chicago, Tl.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Pe cere dehashws ti cuba ee sh SE ba Rhee eens wise dee 12. 590 16. 638 16. 638 

Chestnut........ Paton aes SiithaWinssinne tikka bbbewke wane oe 12. 690 16. 663 16. 750 

ee gc 6 wp nid aeP an a dp pdbw ea hws Kiso owdeebbabe 8. 020 10. 661 10. 443 
Cincinnati, Ohio: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
atts Si ak oaths. 54 othe oes ss schecbuasensoevstiaess 12. 500 16. 215 15. 970 
Raby Ab neta anatdanksestdnctanktasd eeeavewssnbs 12. 667 16. 250 16. 125 

oro. ceaccd Jciveshepseeaheiwoseesancieabec 6. 739 9. 000 8. 873 

Cleveland, Ohio: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

, Ss PWR nC hbRES SC Kee kbd bv ERS Sen Ob diesen wenn 12. 300 16. 290 15. 878 

ee een esd eebedsubenscavgentsee dondndaracsbec 12. 233 16. 263 15. 850 

a oie ealuaedae back sneeaeaherevss aoe 7.911 12. 064 9. 643 
Columbus, Ohio: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
tte tet nn edectnwkdesatsases senncsersseses 12. 000 16. 500 16. 500 

ER dacs bc cn dbdg bad saasteesacsduvadcinseunesas 6. 513 10. 875 10. 053 

Dallas, Tex.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 
con ns ninassclnenasdessdbeoss | 18.500 20. 500 20. 500 
Bitunttious Means. cctdgtiecbantwcadeanesianesaacsod%s 14. 583 15. 583 16. 333 
Denver, Colo.: 

Colorado anthracite— 

in ceo sigasoaneneccodeeveaectences 14. 000 17. 600 17. 600 
iid Dba eed 66s tend senna tasheas oe 13. 500 17. 600 17. 600 
sc, os ssbcndnerabestssdasanases 8. 908 11. 691 11. 662 
Detroit, Mich.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ME eM din Gi bbos 6s 540s0scsbecscdesusccanacue 12. 650 17. 700 16. 650 
Chestnut Rasa abnat cna ecicctewesadgwadeenina 12. 750 17. 600 16. 550 
sili ns Kot bbbbhkiénsinebscdvenbsadconéess de 8.781 13. 706 12. 806 
Fall River, Mass. : 
‘anthracite— 
Rs Me es db dea dad easshocsccsevebevvessoecccs ce } 13. 000 16. 333 16. 333 
NEaa se orn eh bb obensescnk 56 06b456006000es0e0< 12. 750 16. 250 16. 260 
Sie ibn aBheb bakeds cosbinseacscsciedscessoed 10. 000 14. 000 14. 000 
Houmen, Tex.: | -— 
RG IEE he bd dsc on dé onewedcatsenesuasstécess 12. 000 16. 600 16. 23% 
Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
TE a a oO 15. 750 
ee os cnteeosacnve 3 7 eS 15. 750 

| ei Ream RIE ereecer er eeee ereecee~ | 8 188 10 708 10 723 

1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL, PER TON OF 2,00 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON JAN. 15, NOV. 15, AND DEC. 15, 1920—Continued. 























1920 
City, and kind of coal. ———. 
Jan. 15 Nov. 15 Dec. 15 
Jacksonville, Fla.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ts oo hed ne daa eae Kascesnechenae $17. 000 $23. 000 $23. 000 
os ee Ol aa ebndee entero eed <eeman 17. 000 23. 000 23. 000 
a a eT aa beehabasansednees casne 11. 000 16. 000 16. 000 
Kansas City, Mo.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 
IN iss Ute eh coh id acd +sceetten Chiesuchnss coms 15. 950 19. 100 18. 700 
A. 5 hilt Dewi ndesrtecdsé6db dete aeekewnaan sae 16. 583 19. 500 19. 333 
i a. al babi en eden baie eee 8. 625 11, 438 10. 885 
Little Rock, aah: 
Arkansas anthracite— 
dain cab chatih aqemksien c506beeuRend oe 6hgense ened thes sahasseee 17. 000 17. 000 
en, CMS es tadad bode snscne santo aeadcihannawie 10. 375 15. 385 15. 133 
Los Angeles, Calif.: 
I SE ie a Sr ee, SO SORE OP nam 16. 000 19, 222 19, 222 
Louisville, Ky.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Ee ee an a Said windcgde winnaar obeakenn ieee ean fh ) as: 
eS Eee ee nse balcndueh eh Ki bentndheenichna wen 13. 750 17. 000 17. 000 
oe a ahs wuigwc dh eda oe eaten neageenewe 6. 836 11.176 11. 088 
Manchester, N. H.: 
Pennsylvania a anthracite— 
EE RE Rive cegdienn dacmenserehannntanenst ete 13. 417 18. 000 18. 000 
Se ctl es ovacdndacaseuaeen abcde i cecesnent 13. 417 18. 000 18. 000 
ds ain iin ne annhadebexthaedkemis oie ach 10. 000 15. 000 14, 333 
Memphis, Tenn.: 
ennsylvania anthracite— 
Es ng Ae dna bahay ie ake dae tan ene eda 16. 000 18. 000 18. 000 
RS 5... edn ikin dens 6b eae eheteehthe eee aeaebe 16. 000 18. 000 18. 000 
ERs, san a Mca ay chacaene oak kheiadit emh an woah ode 8. 000 11. 550 11. 550 
Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
lel oe ee eds cath Cae nntenagewemenieeeneoth wee 12. 600 16. 200 16. 200 
i i il a kn i So laces ei aiddeinmaaeaae'@ odie wana 12. 700 16. 300 16. 280 
a a Ws annnedeeauen nae eee 8. 960 14. 469 14, 083 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Pennsylvania snthensite— 
EE ST ne er ee ee ee 14. 000 18. 390 8. 370 
ae EERIE ST GR a cee er ogee ene eR >| oR 14. 100 18. 470 18. 460 
ee et ns eae ena A dns ma hoymenaden sees 10. 425 15. 547 15. 528 
Mobile, Ala.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
OES SE ee eee pe ere 17. 000 Oo te Ae 
Chestnut .........- el a se oo owe dium ate _ ) EEE (aa 
i oe ot  oecakbasatodetebicnt sonst swarsees 10. 333 | 14. 235 14, 344 
Newark, N. J.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
on teh a EEE ee ok ue iembesadsula cds senpee 10. 483 13. 000 13. 000 
a AR, see oo ike eno mendees ad eouwn ons 10. 483 13. 000 13. 000 
New Haven, Conn.: 
Pennsy!vania anthracite— 
he acy sede a saeeeeeeeweneotne 12. 250 18. 000 17. 750 
eee Os eS ceases eadgdabewecudeacees 12. 250 18. 000 17. 750 
New Orleans, La.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Se A: SE re ere oun aen ene pe Sera ae eee ae 17. 500 22. 500 22. 500 
DS .. tnet Seo oe eel ela diehdeesbegowswd cbetea 17. 500 22. 500 22. 500 
he ee ee ee esadbbbbdannegoaasavecas 9. 269 14, 145 13, 827 
New York, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ES RIES CE Se ea 11. 536 14. 873 14. 708 
ad ee ee Elen tea eanerhdicrecatsaacee 11. 600 14. 873 14. 708 
Norfolk, V 
Penneyivenis anthracite— 
tha Te oe MR ink Pabide Weeds eb eewh sat sevccckes 13. 000 16. 000 16. 000 
RE RRS FECL ADE: SETA RA LP An DS a 13. 000 16. 000 16. 000 
ES 2.4 De SiGe cheeks boss cbbebsseeatdneentcrcead 9. 750 13. 679 13. 679 
Nebr.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Ce a a ee beens chaehessvab anne 17. 275 23. 900 23. 750 
Chestnut Ty RIE © i SERS eee Ce ee eee Pe EET HE Pee 17. 450 24. 000 23. 750 
Bituminous Kare dabds bine Te veediagememedinedidedhsbecdesesabinae 10. 108 14. 753 14, 025 
Peoria, Ill. ° 
Penneyivania anthracite— 
OE ee. ca mubegiwasabaghebbddbsisasbeses 13. 000 16. 500 17. 000 
CIR Hodis xe cicncdingosseawdsdbS%S SiGe babbsbededsscsseced 13. 000 16. 500 17. 000 
OU on vcnidccccnsusscvesenscocdhsicath Minna Ws dhs Scth<i- 6. 000 9. 031 7. 750 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL, PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE ON JAN. 15, NOV. 15, AND anes 15, 1920—Concluded. 
































1920 
City, and kind of coal. 
Jan. 15 Nov. 15 Dec. 15 
vied a 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
RT Ee Sgr eee ee ee | 2 $11. 881 2 $14. 975 2 $14. 975 
Count DMs Destdéuehibtes Sateduebiedmbbscndcwebasssida'al 211. 996 2 14.975 214.975 
Pittsburgh, P 
Founabvanie anthracite— : 
Rs tik 6 Seb odbdbiens oncduwh tii weddws<be0tnvanneve be 213.750 218. 500 218. 500 
8 a 5 ahaa bo sa dels inp ova dbubina ceca ea baacenieke 2 14. 000 218. 500 218. 500 
EA sb bsdsencbeadebsctdsencdsevd cssevcnssicsessdas 6. 179 9. 125 8. 813 
Portland, Me.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
HELO winch ct 645 e sb Mee nWek sd ocawddlab bhdees Jdnoxd 13. 440 17, 280 17. 280 
cnc niall cscka ctu ns wins bed Guwiewa da dd ban b555 13. 440 17. 280 17. 280 
NN yes 5 OEMs Juieles oi visgtiicc a oh acon aieau 9. 370 14, 373 14. 047 
Portland, Oreg.: 
CA dit ceksudebagesieabesseéasseauesecsunessanere 11. 618 14. 272 14. 250 
Providence, R. 1.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
CCAS. «nuisy sive e tet aba add awcdsbaedssesewawe 3 12, 950 317. 100 317. 100 
in: enh nhs ch Detaadipandbamadinpaivcidiins wai sin wetbiae 3 13. 000 817. 100 317. 100 
rs ony oe Ree godin chis souk CES oo ben odne cade’: 310. 000 3 14. 667 314. 000 
Richmond, Va.: | 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
RR SS ee ey A = ee ee 12, 125 15. 500 15. 625 
I a a gg 12. 125 15. 500 15. 625 
SE LoS ain ack ce gaeeet ebiiadumenes bavickannes ka 8. 931 12. 528 12. 472 
Rochester, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
 atitas Rik Ueber ticts Watkidinenodinnchbhensdtudawcebed 10. 800 13. 400 13. 400 
SEEGERS AA Ee ae cee pee 10. 900 13. 500 13. 500 
St. Louis, Mo.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ES Se eS ear ae 13. 100 16. 250 17. 050 
NN, Le iS eee caw uclenR ds sdwoniieneSwneebc ds 13. 225 16. 250 17 050 
EEE EE LT a LE ERE 5. 970 &. 400 8. 368 
St. Paul, Minn.: 
Pennsyivania anthracite— 
EE Se a ee 14. 000 18. 458 18. 458 
Chestnut 0 Ee a ee ee oS ee pened a ee 14. 100 18. 492 18. 492 
ed ck ee paeneabadiebeeeecs 11. 531 16, 824 16. 979 
Salt Lake City, Utah: 
o anthracite— 
I EE Oe 16. 313 17. 900 18. 000 
eo cc culbmeees 16. 583 18. 500 18. 500 
i ST Fe oY) mice dlvcwadwucescce. &. 236 10. 069 10. 006 
Francisco, Calif.: 
New Mexico anthracite— 
Ee ee 23. 000 28. 65 26. 750 
Colorado an ite— 
a ths Sac cdanbstusishsededdedlasacecieccncess 21. 750 26. 750 28. 650 
a Bituminous Eh tit decig cate tvestansiasibekaushetness 15. 100 19. 400 19. 400 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
EN ee a ee ee 415. 100 419. 100 419. 100 
oe Ee ae ee ae 415. 100 419. 100 419. 100 
es. on. sckiembcbenaensdacwuledecsdceeeeedé 411. 100 417.350 417. 350 
Scranton, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
NUNS celanbcbabctesecsdaddcccrctccccndcocccetoess 8. 233 9. 833 9, 833 
a a atin nhtmchidhedusdddicecsvsesent 8. 300 9. 833 9, 833 
Wash.: 
a ia cn csi uay pupedaenanedende 5 9, 588 5 11.612 6 11.612 
oad, 
Washing SET teen Vapi ated~oncetinessnatesesocns as 3. 950 4. 740 4, 95 
, D.C.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Se riethesnnhslsedibvestanshanccntinsesdcces 212.447] 215.600) 215.600 
ie edusecbesbaeecscors 2 12. 538 215. 529 | 215, 529 
a uss enbawenenseneeson 2 §. 267 211.510 | 2 11. 480 
3 3 Per ton of 2,240 


cents per 
the into the cellar. 


am additional is charged for ‘‘binning.”’ Most customers require binning or basketing 


‘ All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. 4 charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton is made. 


This additional charge has been included in the above 
$1.85 to $2.80, 


nce. 


6 cutee A. The os ey ¥" in zone A is A nae which has been included in the average. The 
according to 


cartage charges in pon in Scattle range 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in the United States. 


SHARP decline in the general level of wholesale prices in the 
A United States was again manifested in December, according 

to data gathered in representative markets by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. The bureau’s weighted index number, which as- 
signs to each commodity an influence proportionate to its impor- 
tance in the country’s markets, registered 189 in December, a drop 
of 8? per cent from the November price level and 304 per cent from 
the high peak of prices in May. 

Farm products and foods again showed large price recessions, the 
figures for these two groups being 12} per cent and 11} per cent, 
respectively, below those of the previous month. Chemicals and 
drugs followed next in order, with a decrease of 9} per cent. Fuel 
and lighting materials were 84 per cent and metal products were 
74 oy cent cheaper than in November, while house-furnishing 
goods and miscellaneous commodities, the latter group including 
such important articles as cottonseed meal and oil, mill feed, manila 
hemp, jute, rubber, soap, paper, lubricating oil, and wood pulp, each 
averaged over 6 per cent decline from November prices. 

Cloths and clothing were about 6 per cent cheaper in December, 
while building materials showed the smallest decrease of all— 
approximately 3 per cent. In no group was the level of prices as 
high as in the preceding month. 

Of 326 commodities or price quotations included in the comparison 
for November and December, 219 showed a decrease and only 13 
showed an increase. In 94 cases, no change in price was recorded. 
Of these, a majority belong in the two groups ms building materials 
and cloths and clothing. 

Some of the more important price changes occurring between 
November and December, as measured by average prices in each 
month, are as follows: 


IMPORTANT ARTICLES INCREASING OR DECREASING IN AVERAGE PRICE IN DECEM- 
BER, AS COMPARED WITH NOVEMBER, 1920, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES. 






































Increases. 
: : Per : Per | : ke Per 
Commodity. cont. Commodity. ennk. Commodity. sant. 
Farm products. | Food, etc.—Concluded. Building materials. 
Rye, No. 2, cash, Chicago.| 1.2 | Onions, fresh, Chicago... .| 21.1 | Brick, building, New York 3.0 
| Lumber: Maple, New | 
Food, etc. Cloths and clothing. | adress sanebeases 3.4 
Eggs: 
Chi Ce ere 5.2 || Leather: Glazed kid, black, 
4 See 3.2 GR ikkiiniet ndeekes 7.1 | | 
Flour: Rye, Minneapolis..| 3.7 } 
iI | 
Decreases. 
Farm products. Farm products—Contd. Farm products—Contd. 
Cotton, middling: Corn: Cash, No. 3 mixed, Wheat—Concluded. ss 
New Orleans............ 18.9 A aE 8.3 No.1, northern spring, 
New York... ........... 18.6 || Oats, cash, Chicago....... 4.1 Minneapolis .......... | 41 
Flaxseed, No. 1, Minne- Wheat: Hard white, Portland, | 
ee Ste ea 9.9 No. 2, hard winter, Kan- Bidens ddadlbeswicee | 3.4 
B , malting, Chicago..| 10.2 i PPA er eer 5.1 
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IMPORTANT ARTICLES INCREASING OR DECREASING IN AVERAGE PRICE IN DECEM- 
BER, AS COMPARED WITH NOVEMBER, 1920, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES—Cone!'d. 

















































































































Decreases—Concluded. 

, pit “— Per , Per 2 rs ee Per 
Commodity. cent. Commodity, cent. Commodity. cent, 
ae _ [SGN GE eee Mand 

Farm products—Concl’d. Food, ete—Concluded. | Metals and metal producte— 
; Tall kers’ prime oncluded. 
a * Timothy, No. 1, 11.9 Clee x ‘ a neat 24.3 || Lead, pig, New York._.__ 23.9 
—— aie ehieahr a ciate Pye Tea: Formosa, fine, New Nails, wire, Pittsburgh. | 19,3 
rie No. 1, Chi- | 16.5 Fem raernensacren 5 | Pittsburgh...| 10,4 
Packers 3 native steers, | Cloths and clothing. | F on, Pon, north- - 
hicago . dais 18. 3 Boots and shoes factory: | Pipe, cast iron, New York. 13.5 
Hops: Portland. .......... 29. 8 | Men’s tan grain blucher 4.7 | Silver, bar, tine, New York | 16 9 
Hogs: Light, Chicago. .... 20.4 | ‘Women’s MeKe sewed,! "|! Steel ‘billets,’ Besseee| 1% 
Sheep: _ a Benen 10. 8 | lace... ea i 2.8 Pittsburgh... __ SoS: | 125 
"Chianeh lee. sf 17.0 | o> Mass. D Stand- | | Steel, cel, Chicago..| 7.5 
Peanuts, No. 1, Norfolk...| 11,2 na Mew Yai. pee 22.0 mee fae se | Lt os a." 7 
Poultry: Live, New York.| 16.6 Men’s halt h : | 7.1) Plate, coke, Pittsburgh, ie 
alf hose, combed | - Zinc (spelter), New York..| 11,4 
oo CT OR -8 | 
Food, ete. Women's, Seamless, | Building materials. 
com re | 9<.5 
Beans: Medium, choice, | Print cloths, 27-inch, Bos- Oopent, Portland, New as 
WO Tests... cag ol NORE 82H rumbers tte ee sates 
Butter, creamery, extra: Sheeting, New York: Pine r: milieu, sities. | 
|. eee 14.0 Bleached Pepperell,10-4| 3.2 Norfolk se | 20.1 
ait. SPOR 12.8 Brown, Ware Shoals, L. Carl onat of lead’ New | —_ 
San Francisco........) | 10 " L. +4 ee 2.1 | "York ° ‘ead, New P 
Cheese: uslin, bleached: : ye ee aa 
Chicago --...-...2.-2.. 9. Rough Rider, New York.| 4.9 |) Tiuseed oil, raw, New os 
OW DOU. i .6.kci..... 9 Jnderwear, New ork: nt oa Se ae ee ay 
San Francisco..." "" g, Men’s shirts and éraw- surpentine, — Y ~ 4 2 
Coffee, Rio, New York. "| 12, Wyte nsg- non sseseee.. ns. 13,1 || “Mnetes, red cedar, mills..| 16, 
Corn, canned: aryland- ‘omen’s union Suits.../ 15,8 
Maine style, New York.| 19.2 || Yarn, Boston: | Chemicals and drugs. 
Eggs: San Francisco. ...__ 10.6 Carded, 22/1..........._. 13.7 | Acetic acid, New York....} 21.5 
Flour, wheat: Twisted, 40/2......-°°"" 20.4 | Sulphuric acia, New York.| 13.9 
Kansas City, patent... __ 1. ther, Boston: Alcohol, frain, New York.| 9,7 
Minneapolis, standard Side, black, chrome Ammonia, anhydrous, 
DOMES 5. ..2..45...... 3.  —eae~ees 16.7 ant. cool SAT 
Portland, Orog., patent. 9, Sole, hemlock, iniddle, “pee sulphate, New 
Fruit: 5 RE oe 12.8 bp aa 11.6 
Apples, Baldwins, Chi- | Blankets, all wool, factory.| 6,2 Glycerin, New York. |” ’ 12.0 
ese ee ee | &é lannel, white, 4—4 Ballard Quinine, New York..." "*” 3. 5 
Bananas, New York... ti  % Valefactory...........__ 24.8 | Caustic soda, New York..| 11.7 
Currants, New York....| 8 Suiting: Middlesex, New Nitrate of soda, NewYork.! 3.0 
lemons, Chicago......_. 27. ape 15.0 | Soda ash, light, New York.| 10.8 
Oranges, California, Chi- Underwear, New York: 
Pre te —- apnaooes 43. en’s union Suits, 33 | House-furnish ing 200ds. 
runes, New York..___. 13. per cent worsted...__. 9.6 | . eee. | 
Lard, rime contract, New wen, Ohio, scoured fleece: | ———— Sets, 3 pieces, 9.1 
pee ne eee | 25.1 ine clot ing, Boston... 20. 5 ong nee edly hy me re 
Meal, corn, white, De. z and # grades,Boston...| 21.9 | Chairs, rockers, Chicago...) 9.7 
COT 0s ib cence dck...... 11.5 arns, worsted, Boston: _ 
Meat: Half blood, 240s... 20.0 | Miscellaneous, = 
Bacon, short clear sides, ine domestic, 2-50s..._| is. 2 | Bran, Minneapolis... .... -| 14.2 
Chicago..... dethtsiens 14, 4 || Cottonseed meal, New 
me fresh, Chicago... |" 7.5 || Fuel and lighting. eet ahes essness.,.. | 15.6 
. 3 | > ; | 
Ca | yo | Cal baminon Fetsonsesd il Nowe Yori) 1 
Mutton, dressed, New repared sizes, Chicago . aper, news, rolls, con- 
5 eh ae 13.3 oe sizes, Pitts- tract, New York... 11.3 
Poultry, iced, Chi o../ 10.9 sas ncn ee tees s "digic Phosphate rock, Tam bn, MKS 
Milk, fresh, Chic — -| 13.3 || ¢ _— of erp St. Louis . Rubber, New York. “) 63 
Molasses, New Orleans, Pe bituminous: Wood pulp, sulphite, un- 
New Yaw... |’. 32.7 ocahontas, Norfolk. . .. ||  bleae red, New York....| 10.1 
Ole oil, extra, Chicago....| 10.0 || Coke: Connelsville, furnace Hemp, manila, New York.) 12.3 
Otatoes, white Chicago ..| 23.9 Mill feed middlin s, Min- 
Rice, Blue Rose, New Or- Metals and metal products, : neapolis....... = nae. 15.9 
nen ee: ede 8.2 || Bar iron, common, Pitts- Sisal, New York... .----""} 474 
Sugar , New York: | ieee Tankage, 9 and 20 per cent, 
OW sch tbccenedigece.. 21.9 || Copper, ingot, electrolytic, i, * eas. 25. 8 
Granulated. |: °° 77""""" 15.9 NG 4s cineh evecua | Soya beanoil, New York...| 19.3 

















Comparing prices in December with those of a year ago, as meas- 
ured by the changes in the index numbers, it is seen that foods have 
declined 264 per cent, cloths and clothing 344 per cent, and farm 
Products 41 per cent. In the groups of metal products and miscel- 
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laneous commodities, smaller declines have taken place. In the 
remaining groups the December price level was higher than that of 
a year ago, ranging from 5 per cent in the case of chemicals and 
drugs to over 30 per cent in the case of fuel and lighting. All com- 
modities, taken in the aggregate, were over 204 per cent cheaper than 
in December, 1919. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN SPECIFIED YEARS AND MONTHS, jgi3 
TO DECEMBER, 1920, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES. 





















































[1913=100.] 

Metals | ping | | ; , 

Year and month, | B25 | Food, | “and” | ‘and | 20d, | “ing |cals | “fare” | ise com 
, te ete. | cloth- | light- rod- | mate- | and /nishing — modi- 

| L ing. ing. so | Tials. | drugs. | goods. | °US- ties, 

Z | 

ESE | 100 100 100 100 100 = «100 100 ~=s-:100 100 100 
BNET: 5 on oc 0ce0 97 99 100 103 107; 100 101 100 100 100 
CIN Coo. ain oe cack 97 96 100 98 102 101 101 100 98 ris 
SS eee 101 102 100 99 98 101 99 100 101 100) 
October........... 103 102 100 100 99 | 98 100 100 100 10 
Miskibiakteotcts 103 103 98 96 87 97 101 99 99 100 

January.......... 101 102 98 99 92 | 98 100 99 99 
| 103 95 99 98 91 ¢ 99 190 99 101 Ox 
RRR 104 104 99 95 85 | 97 99 97 10 
October..........- 103 107 97 93 83 | 96 105 99 96 “9 
NO Seer 105 104 100 93 97 94 114 99 99 101 
January .......... 102 106 96 93 83 94 103 99 100 ay 
TE Sh a 107 105 99 89 91 94 102 99 99 | 10 

lt i 6 cdipain 108 104 99 90 102 93 108 | 99 98 | i 

October........... 105 108 103 96 100 | 93 124 | 99 99 
ic tircicbttins « duteil 122 126 128 119 148 ~—Ss«d1021 159 115 120 124 
January.......... 108 113 110 105 126 99 150| 105 107 110 
ES Sue ca nascess 114 117 119 108 147; 101 172| 108 110 117 
IS bis attests Lisa 118 121 126 108 145 | 99 156 | 121 120 119 
October........... 136 140 138 133 151; 101 150| 124 132 134 
I RES 189 176 181 175 208 124 198 144 155 17 
January.......... 148 150 161 176 183 106 159 132 138 | 15] 
MMR Ee sc incense 181 182 169 184 208 114 170 139 149 | 172 
Eo. sacess 199 181 187 192 257 132 198 152 153 | 16 
October........... / 208 183 193 146 182; 134 252 152 163 is! 
TO: es BRE 189 239 163 181; 151 221 196 193 | 196 
January.......... | 207 187 211 157 174 136 232 161 178 185 
February .......-. 208 186 216 157 176 138 232 161 181 186 
OS i eet | 177 223 158 176 144 232 165 184 187 
| AE ii hap peel 217 178 232 157 177 146 229 172 191 | 190 
TR sere eee ae | 214 177 237 160 178 148 223 173 194 1H 
a | 217 179 245 159 178 150 219 198 196 19 
ada IRE RET 224 184 249 166 184 154 216 199 190 19 
oo ae 230 191 252 166 185 157 222 221 191 202 
September. ....... | 237 199 255 167 184 159 220 226 194 207 
ARAL 224 201 257 167 187 158 218 226 196 204 
November... ...-. 221 206 256 171 188 164 215 226 203 206 
December......... i = 210 250 171 184 164 195 227 204 | 2065 
iidadcoses Sdavea ' 234 210 261 173 161 192 179 236 2s 217 | 212 
January.......... 222 207 234 170 172 161 191 218; 212 | 2n3 
February ......... 218 196 223 169 168 163 185 218 208 197 
UR eo donawe 228 203 216 168 162 165 183 218 217 | 201 
a a 235 211 217 167 152 162 178 217 216 208 
ORE Cee RCE | 240 214 228 167 152 164 179 217 213 07 
NE eagey | $34 204 258 170 154 175 174 233 212 207 
PA age | 246 216 282 171 158 186 171 245 221 218 
August........... | 243 227 304 175 165 208 172 259 225 226 
September. ....... | 226 211 306 181 160 227 173 262 217 200 
October........... | 230 211 313 181 161; 231 174 264 220 223 
November........ 240 219 325 179 164 236 176 299 220 230 
it Re 244 234 335 181 169 253 179 303 220 238 
et | 218 236 302 238 186 308 210 366 236 243 
January.......... 246 253 350 184 177 268 189 324 227 248 
February ......... | 237 244 356 187 189 300 197 329 227 249 
March............ 239 246 356 192 192 325 205 329 230 253 
MRS ac bos ce xas 246 270 353 213 195 341 212 331 238 265 
| CESS 244 287 347 235 193 1 215 339 246 272 
 * Serge 243 279 335 246 190 337 218 362 247 269 
i tdeniiiweipan 236 268 317 252 191 333 217 362 243 262 
pS ereegeeae 222 235 299 268 193 328 216 363 240 250 
September. ....... 210 223 278 284 192 318 222 371 239 242 
October........... 182 204 257 282 184 | © 313 216 371 229 225 
November... ..... 165 195 234 258 170; 274 207 369 220 207 
December !....... 144 172 | 220 236 157 | 266 188 346 205 189 

1 Preliminary. 
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In order that a comparison of wholesale price trends over the 
entire period of years since 1890 may be obtained, the following table 
is presented. ese yearly index numbers are constructed in the 
same manner as the monthly figures shown in the preceding table 
and are directly comparable therewith: 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, 1890 TO 1920, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES. 


















































[1913=100.] 
Metals ‘ House 

Farm | good a “he and — — fur- | Miscel-| All 

Year. prod- ete ? cloth- | lich metal 8 — nish- | lane- | ©O™- 

ucts. othe | Hent- | prod- | MA | 8nd | ing | ous. | Od 

ing. ing. ete rials. | drugs. goods. ties. 
WD. ss dkecessveaeee 68 89 94 69 114 72 90 72 92 81 
 ...ccciceueasekas 73 89 91 68 102 70 92 72 92 82 
IGRR...0 cscdictiamapas 66 80 91 66 93 67 91 71 88 76 
WB. ccc sweats tewens 67 87 88 66 85 68 90 68 91 77 
Re eee ees 59 77 78 61 72 66 83 67 86 69 
| eS oa 60 74 78 67 77 64 88 62 82 70 
2 5A 67 75 69 SO 63 91 58 80 66 
ERT RL 58 71 75 62 71 62 89 56 80 67 
SOS... castlieteesieed 61 76 79 61 71 65 93 61 79 69 
SR acxcneknastnesns 62 75 82 71 108 71 96 | 62 82 74 
MP..00 tub atenbeeaeie 69 79 88 sO 106 76 97 | 69 91 80 
TOE .vcccatbasadscens 73 80 82 78 98 73 98 69 90 79 
OR. ccnsciebcsdiGnas 81 85 M4 92 97 77 97 73 92 85 
| ere eee 75 82 88 105 96 80 96 74 94 85 
See See 80 87 89 | 91 88 80 97 | 73 94 86 
Ae. Be 77 86 91 | 87 98 85 96 71 95 85 
ee eee 78 s4 97 | 90 113 94 94 74 97 | 88 
IN :sncckdittweséee 85 89 104 | 93 120 97 96 80 101 | a4 
| ES Ee OPES 85 o4 94 | 91 94 | 92 100 78 97 91 
ee ee ee 97 99 98 88 92 | 97 101 77 109 97 
ee a ae 103 100 99 s4 93 | 101 102 80 116 99 
| Berea. & 93 | 99 96 82 9 | 101 103 85 104 95 
SURE aamdudinatile date 101 | 108 98 89 |, 99 100 101 91 101 101 
ee Se 100 100 100 100 100 | 100 100 100 100 100 
ES aN i023; 108 98 6 87 | 97 101 99 99 100 
Ea Tee 105| 104 100 93 97 | 94 114 99 99 101 
Mav dhdtuunckined 122 | 126 128 119 148 101 159 115 120 124 
SUET cnntcleniodieaiacdd- tes 189 176 181 175 208 124 198 144 155 176 
RE ye nc Race BR 220 189 239 163 181 151 221 196 193 196 
eee a eee 234 210 261 173 161 192 179 236 217 212 
| SS oe RE 218 236 302 238 186 308 | 210 366 236 243 











Changes in Wholesale Prices in the United States. 
Ae of wholesale price movements in 1920 shows that the 


year was remarkable for the unprecedentedly high level reached 
in the early months and the violent declines that followed in the 
summer and fall. From January to May, prices of most commodities 
steadily advanced, the general level in the latter month being about 
14 per cent above that prevailing at the close of 1919 and 172 per 
cent above the level of 1913. In June a slight reaction took place, 
followed later by radical declines that brought the December average 
down to a point 304 per cent below that of May and only 89 per cent 
above the average for the prewar year 1913. 
Monthly changes in the wholesale prices of a number of important 
articles in 1920 are shown in the table which follows. Figures for 
July of the years 1917 to 1919 and the average for the year 1913 also 
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are included by way of comparison. In the second section of the 
table the average money price for the month stated is in each instance 
expressed as a percentage of the 1913 average price to facilitate 
comparisons. 

Among the articles that increased greatly in price in the first five 
months of 1920 were corn, oats, rye, corn meal, rye flour, potatoes, sugar, 
bituminous coal, and coke. Substantial increases also were recorded 
for wheat, flour, cotton, cotton goods, anthracite coal, pig iron, 
steel, crude and refined petroleum, gasoline, cement, lime, plate glass, 
and oak and yellow pine lumber. 

On the other hand, decided decreases from January to May were 
reported for cattle, beef, milk, eggs, hides, leather, shoes, Douglas fir 
lumber, and red cedar shingles, while hogs, bacon, pork, lard, wool, 
a goods, tin, lead, and spelter also declined in price during this 
period. 

Following the high peak reached in April and May, prices in genera! 
receded sharply and in some instances were below the prewar levc'| 
by the end of the year. For example, native ewes at Chicago 
averaged 24 per cent less in price in December than in the uw 1913, 
corn meal at Decatur, Ill., was 3.8 per cent cheaper, and electrolytic 
copper and Pig tin at New York were 12.7 per cent and 24.5 per cent, 
eres elow the average for 1913. 

easured by average prices in each month, good to choice steers in 
Chicago decreased 21.4 per cent in price from July to December, 
heavy hogs in the same market decreased 42.3 per cent from Sep- 
tember to December, while native ewes decreased 75 per cent from 
April to December. From May to December No. 1 northern spring 
wheat at Minneapolis declined 45.3 per cent, wheat flour declined 
40.5 per cent, corn in Chicago declined 62.2 per cent, oats 54.9 per 
cent, potatoes 79.4 per cent, and packers’ hides 46.3 per cent. 

Among other commodities decreasing greatly in price after Apri! 
or May, as shown by the figures in the table, were sugar 64 per cent, 
cotton 63.4 per cent, cotton yarn 60 per cent, print cloth 64.2 per | 
cent, wool 54.5 per cent, worsted yarn 50 per cent, and chrome caf 
shoe leather 54 per cent. Other radical decreases were prompt ship- 
ment furnace coke 66.6 per cent from August to December, Bessemci 
pig iron 26.8 per cent from September to December, steel billet- 
30.4 per cent from July to December, and pig tin 45.6 per cent from 
April to December. 

In like manner, after spring or summer, building brick decrease: 
32 per cent, Douglas fir lumber 56 per cent, red cedar shingles 54.7 
per cent, linseed oil 55.1 per cent, and turpentine 69.3 per cent. 
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Changes in Cost of Living in the United States. 


HE following table shows the changes in the cost of living from 
"T December, 1914, to December, 1920, by specified periods, in 19 

cities in the United States. These changes are based on actual] 
prices secured from merchants and dealers for each of the periods 
named. The prices cf food are furnished to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics by from 1& to 25 merchants and dealers in each city in 
accordance with arrangements made through personal visits of the 
bureau’s agents. All other data are secured by special agents of the 
bureau, who visit the various merchants, dealers and agents and 
secure the figures direct from their records. Four quotations aro 
secured on each of a large number of articles of clothing, furniture, 
fuel and light, and miscellaneous items. There are a few exceptions 
to this rule, such as gas, electric light, street car fares, etc., where, in 
the nature of things, only one or two quotations can be secured. 
Rental figures are secured for from 200 to 500 houses and apartments 
in each city. ‘ 

The first column in the table shows the average per cent of total 
family expenditures that is devoted to each of the different groups of 
items—food, clothing, etc., in the usual family budget. Tho suc- 
ae columns show the per cent of increase in the prices of the 
several groups of items in each of the years named over the prices for 
December, 1914. 

It will be noted that from December, 1914, to June, 1920, there was, 
with an occasional exception, a steady increase in prices, becoming 
much more decided during the latter part of that period. From 
June to December, 1920, however, there was an appreciable drop in 
the figures representing the combined expenditures. While rents 
and fuel and light continued to advance considerably and misce!- 
laneous items to a less extent, the large decrease in food and clothing 
and the somewhat smaller decrease in furniture and house furnishings 
had the effect of-reducing the totals for December by from 2.5 to 10 
per cent, in the several cities, below the prices for June. 


CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES FROM DECEMBER, 1914, TO DECEMBER, 192". 
Baltimore, Md. 


















































Per cent of increase from December, 1914, to— 
‘of total’ 
Item of expenditure. ou a an 
= Dec., | Dec., | Dec., | Dec., | June, | Dec., | June, | Dec., 
ure. | 1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1919. | 1920. | 1920. 
a eee 42.0} 14.1 20.9 64.4 96.4 91.1 92.5} 110.9 75. ¢ 
Clothing: 

' Tht ttn é6endeasteneuid dmeiibn 2.5 23.0 49.6 98.7 | 122.1} 175.9) 188.9 158. 3 
i ticedveds cicvaderdacweite 3.0 25.1 54.7 | 117.4] 136.3 | 183.1) 198.4 164.7 
Allclothing............ 15.1 2.7 24.0 52.1 | 107.7 | 128.9] 177.4) 191.3 159. 5 

Housing. .....------------- 14.0 1,2 9 3.0 13.8 16.8 25.8 41.6 49. 5 
Fuel and light.........--.-. 5.0 5 9.1 25. 5 46.0 37.1 48.1 57.6 79. 0 
Furniture and furnishings . 4.3 5.6 26.4 60.8} 122.3 | 134.6] 167.0) 191.8 181. 9 
Miscellaneous..........-.--- 19.7} 11.4 18.5 51.3 78.7 82.8 99.4} 111.4 112.9 
OO, 6. oscn <n in cede 100.0} 11.4 18.5 51.3 84.7 84.0 98.4 | 114.3 96. 8 

1 Decrease. 
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CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19CITIES FROM DECEMBER, 1914, TO DECEMBER, 1920— 
















































































































































































Continued. 
Boston, Mass. 
1 
) — _ oe — —_— 
] Per cent of increase from December, 1914, to— 
: oe = 
tota —- 
5 Item of expenditure. a 4 
a a nag Dec., | Dec., | Dec., | Dec., | June, | Dec., | June, | Dec., 
- | 1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1919. | 1920. | 1920. 
n “Sa 
€ Sn a ea 44.5] 10.3] 180] 45.8] 74.9] 67.9] 80.8]! 105.0 74.4 
'?) Clothing: 
ee Spee a 6.1} 21.0] 45.3] 112.8] 127.0] 172.1] 189.5] 181.1 
d icp ithe inc Ae andacsict 7.8| 22.9] 49.9] 122.5] 1485] 209.1) 228.9] 198.6 
™ Allclothing...........- 15.5 6.6} 21.9] 47.5] 117.5] 137.9] 192.4! 211.1] 192.7 
pe 12.8 1.1 | 11 2.8 5.1] 12.2{ 16.2 25.8 
, Fuel and light ........ Jo see 5.6 1.1 10.5 29.2 56.6 55.0 63.2 83.6 106.0 
4 Furniture and furnishings . 3.3 8.4| 26.3| 58.4] 137.6] 153.7| 198.7| 233.7] 226.4 
s Miscellaneous.............. 18.3 1.6 15.7 38.1 62.0 64.8 81.1} 91.8 96.6 
: ES 100.0 16] 15.7] 381] 70.6| 72.8] 92.3) 110.7 97.4 
8 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
il 7 
of Ra vies cicans | goa] 24] 30.12] 641| 87.8| 829) 94.7! 115.7 78.5 
™ Clothing: 
Et ca cnnghsdbsenndabed 9.1] 31.0] 59.3] 127.9| 138.4] 186.7| 2085 165.3 
1e Stews. «n<nese 0s A onwieneill 88] 27.9] 57.5] 117.5] 141.4] 189.1 | 213.1) 172.7 
Allclothing............ | 17.5] 89] 29.6] 585] 123.1) 140.7] 190.8] 210.6) 168.7 
or pe ag | 15.4 1.2 4.7 9.4] 20.7/ 28.0] 29.0) 46.6) 48.5 
Fuel and light............- | 4.9 1.3 9.3] 23.5] 49.3| 51.9] 55.7] 69.8! 74.9 
Furniture and furnishings 7 5.6 7.1 24.1 50.2|} 106.3 | 118.1 | 165.4] 199.7 89.2 
S, Miscellaneous.........-.... | 20.6 3.5] 24.4] 51.1] 76.0] 78.7) 90.3] 101.9} 107.4 
\g = a | 100.0, 3.5] 24.4] S11) 80.9 84.2) 102.7 | 121.5| 101.7 
m 
In ; 
te Chicago, Iil. 
]- = i on : 
io a ee 37.8 2.7| 25.2] 53.4| 787] 73.3] 93.1] 120.0 70.5 
5 Clothing: | 
oS ES Ses 8.5| 26.5] 51.9] 137.1 | 146.1] 211.8] 207.7] 166.5 
10 EE ots cecislnocesnnnan 6.2] 21.2] 50.0] 141.3] 164.2] 232.9] 202.6| 150.3 
Allclothing...........- 16.0 7.5| 24.2] 50.6| 138.9] 157.1 | 224.0] 205.3| 158.6 
ps hal 14.9 a | .7 1.4 2.6 8.0} 14.0] 35.1 48.9 
Fuel and light............- 6.0 1.9 6.6] 19.3] 37.1| 35.7] 40.1] 62.4 83.5 
Furniture and furnishings. 4.4 5.9} 20.0] 47.5] 108.9| 126.9| 176.0] 215.9] 205.8 
924 Miscellaneous............-- 20.6 3.0} 19.5] 41.8| 587] 61.7] 843] 87.5 96. 5 
a ln cas 100.0 3.0| 19.5] 41.8| 72.2] 74.5] 100.6] 114.6 93.3 
Cleveland, Ohw. 
" SE ee 35.6| 1.4| 26.4, 543] 70.4! 79.7] 92.9] 1187) 71.7 
" Clothing: 
od inn aslecncceshes 1.6] 17.4] 42.9] 102.7] 107.8] 165.1| 180.5) 150.8 
3 en. losnescete | 24! 186; 44.7] 102.4] 1349] 173.9] 185.7| 157.7 
75.6 Allclothing............ 16.0 2.0] 180] 43.7] 102.6/ 125.2] 171.2] 185.1] 156.0 
eel 16.4 1 9} 11.3] 165| 21.8] 39.9| 47.3 80.0 
58.3 Fuel and light............. 4.1 .3/ 10.0) 26.8! 51.9! 47.9] 62.9!| 90.3 94.5 
64.7 Furniture and furnishings . 6.0 47| 19.7] 47.8] 102.4) 117.0] 112.3] 129.1] 121.3 
59.5 Miscellaneous.............. 21.8 1.4] 19.1] 42.9] 67.1| 74.7] 85.9] 117.9] 1340 
49. 5 
79.0 ME tieits dagnece ces 100. 0 1.4/ 19.1] 42.9] 71.4| 77.2 | 95.1} 116.8] 1040 
81.9 
12.9 = —e a Re = 
Sd 1 Decrease 
96.8 
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CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES FROM DECEMBER, 1914, TO DECEMBER, 1920 


Continued. 


Detroit, Mich. 





















































































































































Per cent of increase from December, 1914, to— 
‘of total’ 
Item of expenditure. =o Hee =e 
a 8 Dec., | Dec., | Dec., | Dec., | June, | Dec., | June, | Dec., 
ase. 1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1919. | 1920. | 1920: 
to Sear a = z 
EE ee ae | 35.2 4.1 26.5; 59.7] 82.5| 86.4!) 99.5] 132.0 75.6 
Clothing | 
SE ee ot ee Se cetecgad 1.7 19.4 46.9 | 123.7| 141.4; 208.5 | 235.1) 192.; 
ON _ aS? See fee Re ee 3.0 18.3 46.5 | 102.5] 109.6] 163. 4 186. 1 162. 4 
Allclothing.. ......... 16.6 2.3; 189) 46.7] 113.8] 125.2| 181.8] 2088) 176.) 
Ss dh cack deed... 17.5 2.1 17.5| 32.6] 39.0} 45.2] 60.2} 688 > 108] 
Fuel and aS sonbssnss<s 6.3 1.6 | 9.9 30. 2 47.6 47.6 57.9 74.9 104.5 
Furniture and furnishings .| 5.9 8.7 | 24.5 50.4 107.3 129.3 172.6| 206.7 184. 0 
Miscellaneous ............. | 18.3 3.5| 22.3) 49.9| 72.6] 80.3] 100.1] 141.3| 141.0 
We si os | 100. 0 | 3.5 | 22.3 | 49.9| 78%0| 84.4] 107.9| 136.0. Lis. 
Houston, Tex. 
RR eee «Se --| 384] 11.0] 19.9] 57.3) 86.1] 85.7] 97.5! 107.5 83.2 
Clothing: 
RE SS Se Be 3.1| 248/ 49.3] 117.4] 125.0] 182.1 199.3 184. ( 
So... ab cdbees ndabedaean 2.1} 25.3| 53.9) 117.3] 142.6] 200.5) 221.8 > 187.4 
All clothing.... ....... 15.2 2.7| 25.0| 51.5] 117.3| 134.8] 192.0!) 211.3 187.0 
St See 13.2} 12.3/ 17.3] 17.7] 11.7 1.9] 13.4) 25.3 35. | 
Fuel and light............. 4.2 1.9 8.3 22.7 47.5 37.6 60.0, 55.1 74. 2 
Furniture and furnishings .. ‘ 5.6 6.1 29.6 62.3) 119.9| 144.5) 181.8) 213.9 208. 2 
Miscellaneous.............. | 23.4 1.3 16.4 44.9 67.6 72.3 88.2} 90.4 103.9 
i i | 100.0 | 1.3| 16.4] 449] 75.7/ 80.2 101.7 | 112.2 104. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
a ise es ce haa San 34. 6 10.3 17.6 50. 8 76.2 74.2 80.9 90. 1 65. € 
Clothing: 
Male...... unodntiine thabihckendbas 10. 4 35. 1 74.8; 136.6 144.1 199.4 | 213.2 209. 4 
NE See 10.6| 32.0} 68.5] 123.1] 133.7] 226.1] 246.7) 209.1 
Ailclothing .. ........ 16.8) 10.5} 33.7] 71.9! 130.5] 139.8] 217.2!) 234.0| 200.3 
Housing................... 12.3 16.9 | 118.2) 118.7 5.9 9.7 22.0 28.9 34.1 
Fuel and light............. 4.6 (2) 2.3 15.1 55. 2 49.2 64.1 72.6 92.6 
Furniture and furnishings - 5.4 15.1 43.4 73.7 | 126.5} 140.0] 186.2 | 224.2 222.3 
Miscelianeous.............. 26.3 1.3] 147] 41.6) 60.5) 65.9| 80.9| 102.8) 105.6 
RRS LER 100.0 1.3] 14.7 | 41.6 | 71.5| 77.5 101.5 | 116.5 | 106.2 
| 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
ee cc ceensk 35.8} 14.1 0.4/) 33.4) 61.8] 60.7/ 71.0] 90.8 62,7 
Clothing: 
ee eae 1.7) 10.3] 41.9| 104.6] 115.1] 151.5] 164.9] 153.8 
Midatiiee ans codeuwbescaeeauee 3.9 18. 4 48.3 113.8 130. 6 180.5 | 201.5 175. 6 
All clothing............ 14.9 2.8 j4. 3/ 45.0| 109.1] 123.3] 167.6] 184.5] 166.6 
TE. Sa ae 13. 4 12.7 12.5 1 6 4.4 8.7 26. 8 42.6 71.4 
Fuel and light............. 3.1 4 2.3 10, 4 18.3 18.6 35.3 53.5 §3. 5 
Furniture and furnishings. 5.1 6.3 23.1 56.4) 118.5) 134.2) 175.5) 202.2) 202.2 
ee ate dees 27.7 11.9 7.7 28.9 52.0 59.1 76.9 86. 6 100. 6 
oS Ee ee. ae 100.0; 11.9] 7.7| 289; 580| 651| 8&3| 101.7) 9.7 
4 Decrease. 2 Nochange. 
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CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 ier. hong DECEMBER, 1914, TO DECEMBER, 1920— 
‘ontinued. 


Mobile, Ala. 























































































































Per cent of increase from December, 1914, to— 
Per cent 
[tem of expenditure. < —. ee eiceeny Sa POSE 
"tape Dec., | Dec., Dec., Dec., | June, | Dec., | June, | Dec., 
F 1915. 1916. | 1917. 1918. 1919. 1919. 1920. | 1920. 
Peel ccabannansaes- rosso 39.1] 110) 19.9 | 57.3] 80.6| 836] 984] 1105 73.5 
Clothing: 
EE a nenete 1.8 9.1 37.9 74.6 85.9 |} 104.3 117.0 104. 8 
Female. Eeeaceceserecesioscccccece 2.4 8.8 39.7 98.7 101.0 144.4 159. 0 140, 1 
All cloGiitig............ | 18.6 | 2.0 | 9.0 38.8 86.0 94.0 123. 7 137.4 122. 2 
EE a ae 10.3; 11.9 14,3 13.6 11.2 2 29.6 34.6 53. 6 
Fuel and Me... .-.-...... &.1 (2) 8.8 | 27.1 57.1 | 66.6 75.6 86.3 122.3 
Furniture and furnishings. | 4.3 4.1 15.3 42.8 | 108.3) 113.9 163.3 177.9 175.4 
MiscellanecuS.............. 22. 5 1.4 13.8 43.2; 72.4 75.3 87.0 100. 3 100. 7 
an oss scen we 100. 0 1.4 13.8 43. 2 71.4 76.6 94.5 107.0 93.3 
New York, N.Y. 
ee a er 42.0 1.3 16.3 55. 3 $2.6; 75.3 91.0 105. 3 73. 5 
Clothing: 
a oa ccs s sania onckakwan 4.8 20.3 51.4 126. 4 | 138. 6 201.3 220. 8 188. 4 
OI ib enwdaadewclaculeeecua 4.9 24.7) 57.6) 137.2) 162.2] 235.0) 258.8 211.8 
All clothing............ 16.6 4.8 22.3 | 54.2 131.3 151.6 219.7 241.4 201. 8 
oo} ee 14.3 3 1.1) 2.6 6.5 13. 4 23. 4 32. 4 38. 1 
Fuel and light............. 4.3 ‘3 11.0 19.9 45.5 45.4 50. 6 60. 1 87.5 
Furniture and furnishings. - 3.3 8.4 27.6 56.5 126. 5 136. 6 172.9 | 205.1 185. 9 
Miscellaneous.............. 18.7 | 2.0 14.9 44.7 70. 0 11 Cs 111.9 116.3 
See. --. sss, 100. 0 2.0 14.9 | 44.7 77.3 79. 2 | 103. 8 119, 2 101.4 
Norfolk, Va. 
ee ee — Peay 7 * os 
a a 34.9 0.8 22. 4 63.9 | 86. 2 89.8 | 91.5 107.6 76.3 
Clothing: | 
Ni on blu dso a iiw oe 1.6 | 10.3 7.2 97.6 107.7 | 144.0 160. 8 141.8 
POs eked doc acon EES Oey 8 (2) | 1.7 26. 0 91.6 101.9) 168.1 186. 8 159. 8 
All clothing......... read 21.1 8 | 6.0 31.6 94.6 104.8) 158.4 176. 5 153. 6 
eee eee 11.8 1] YLT] '17) 39.0) 46.5) 63.3 70. 8 90. 8 
Fuel and light............. | 5.4 (2) | 17.0; 33.3 74.6 69. 7 89.9 110.6 128. 9 
Furniture and furnishings. . 6.7 6 8.7) -39.0|) 105.5) 110.7) 143.6] 165.0 160. 5 
Miscellaneous.............. 20. 2 .6 14.7) 45.2 76. 8 $3.7; 97.5 108, 4 106. 3 
Oe ae 100. 0 6 | 14.7 45.2 | 80. 7 87.1 107.0 122. 2 | 109. 0 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
bev J 
Se eee 40, 2 0.3 18.9 54.4 80. 7 75.5 87.2 101.7 68, i 
Clothing: 
EE Ee Se re 3.3 16. 2 54.1 119. 6 139. 4 204. 2 233. 4 194. 1 
. 8 a GEESE RESIST 3.9 15.9 49. 1 101.7 129. 8 175.9 206. 0 172.3 
All clothing............ 16.3 3.6 16.0 51.3 111.2 135.9 190. 3 219. 6 183. 5 
J ee eee 13.2 1 3 et | 2.6 8.0 1.3; 4.7 28. 6 38. 0 
Fuel ONG Bis ....5-55-... §.1 1 8 5.4 21.5 47.9 43.3 51.3 66.8 96.0 
Furniture and furnishings . 4.4; 6.9) 19.9; 49.8) 107.7] 117.8; 162.8| 187.4 183. 4 
Miscellaneous.............. 20.8) 12] 147) 438] 67.5] 71.2) 886] 1028) 122.3 
re | 100. 0 1.2 | 14.7) 43.8 | 73.9 | 76.2| 96.5) 113.5 100.7 
} | 
1 Decrease. 3 No change. 
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CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 ari Noni DECEMBER, 1914, TO DECEMBER, 1920 
ontinued. 


Portland, Me. 








Per cent of increase from December, 1914, to— 






































































































































ee a 
Item of expenditure. of total |- 
—” Dec., | Dec., | Dec., | Dec., | June, | Dec., | June, | Dec. 
ure. | 1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1919. | 1920. | i999. 
PS Sey ee 41.2| 120] 186] 49.8| 96.8! 90.6! 91.9) 1145 | 78. 
Clothing: 
Eas FARES 11) 90] 31.5] 823] 91.8] 137.8] 154.2] 136, 
SE nen Esab-cieedecdicnitsdiniens 3.2) 10.5) 34.2) 89.4] 111.2] 156.7/ 174.9) 155: 
All clothing teh tes i7.4| 21; 97] 328] 858) 103.8] 1485! 165.9) 147 
St eee 12.4 8] .6 2.4 2.5 5.7} 10.7| 14.5 HK), 
Fuel and ii MES 6. 4 -4| 11.4] 289] 67.7) 584] 6828) 89/ 113 
Furniture and furnishings __ 4.1 6.2 20.9 43.5 110.8| 126.4) 163.7 190.3 191. 
Miscellaneous.............. | 18.5 1.4/ 138] 380) 656] 721/ 832! 89.4 a4 
We eaigsek ae. | 100.0 | 1.4 | 13.8] 380| 722| 743{ 91.6! 107.6) 93.1 
Portland, Oreg. 
a ee al 343/ 138] 98! 422] 706| 67.1{ 81.6 1071! «i 
Clothing: | 
EY Ande | 34] 168! 443) 99.5! 115.0) 1486 163.7 2 
5s is cassie ibuihadias | 26] 147! #445) 93.5] 115.9/ 136.9 155.2 x) 
All clothing............ 16.1, 3.0} 15.8) 44.4) 96.6) 115.5) 1421 158.6 22 
nas abagtivines 12.8| 110.9] 219.6) 1222) 123] 2.2) 27.7, 33.2 36 
Fuel oni tina teatinnthe 4.9) 11.0 3.4) 20.2) 309] 31.3) 423 46.9 
Furniture and furnishings. 6.1 | 2.9 18.0 54.5 | 109.0) 122.1 145.1 183.9 179 
Miscellaneous.............. 25.7} 13.1 6.1) 31.2] 57.9} 623) 71.6) 79.7 8] 
DR cos icnccwweceses 100.0} 13.1 aA) et ened wee! 83.7 100.4 8 
San Francisco and Oakland, Calif. 
f scsi ie 8 a 6 ed os re ea tie vn ins SA eaten 
| | 
Es cncnccscosugossestees | 37.9; 148 9.6 35.9 66.2 | 63.3 74.2 93.9 64. 
Clothing: | | 
i ihidptnns ch ciiibiccnkeeebednds 21) 144) 421/ 1184)/ 139.3) 173.9 193.6 180.7 
f DM kdvccccneaes pekvatnde wpiatn 2.8) 145), 45.1) 99.6) 127.3/ 163.2) 184.2 § 166.: 
All clothing............ 16.6 2.5] 145/| 43.6) 109.0) 1346)| 170.4) 191.0 = 175. 
i nndncckncaceses 14.8 1.7] 125) 140) 13.9) 13.5) 47 9. 4 Ls 
Fuel and light............. 4.1 1.1 46| 144] 301) 289/ 41.3) 47.2 66. | 
Furniture os furnishings . 4.2 6.0} 21.7) 482/ 103.4 116.6 | 143.8 | 180.1 = 175. 
E> nabbneGitesia 22.4) 11.7 83) 236] 505) 61.0/ 747)| 79.6 84. 
iisccahtancekeneun 100.0} 11.7 83} 28.6) 57.8) 65.6) 87.8 | 96.0 5, 
2 Savannah, Ga. 
itihsincnnnstovanendsl 34.3) 10.3) 17.6) 50.8) 762) 742{; 980.9! 91.7 63 
Clothing: 
RTI a RE So @ 25.6| 60.0| 137.9} 153.8| 200.0} 221.6, 1%. 
sen hihomanniniiasinaieinhies -7| 22.2) 52.5) 1282) 138.1] 189.9| 200.1 100. 
All clothing .. ......... 18.8 -8| 2.1] 56.6) 133.6) 146.3] 195.9/ 2121 171. 
SE hanewsedctteehas’s 12.9| 11.4] 13.0] 143 5.9} 10.2} 22.0] 33.5 58. 
Fuel and light............. 5.7} 11.38] 11.7] 221.1) 37.5! 35.5] 522] 65.3 94. 
| Furniture and furnishings. 5.1 1.8] 12.8) 50.7] 1286! 136.5] 182.1 | 207.2 206. 
‘ iiichedcncacases 23.2 1.2] 145] 42.5) 67.3) 71.2) 82.0] 83.8 gl. 
Aaa! hy Ppl 100.0} 1.2] 146] 425] 75.0) 79.8| 98.7] 1004, 97 
1 Decrease. 2 No change 
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CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 meer a | 1914, TO DECEMBER, 1920— 
onclude 


Seattle, Wash. 





SS > : —======—==£= : = 


} ' 
| 





Per cent of increase from December, 1914, to— 





















































Per cent | 
{teal |<< — 
Item of expenditure. - -_ | | 
we Dec., | Dec., | Dee., | Dec., | June, Dec., | June, | Dec., 
y | 1915. 1916. 1917. 1918. 1919. 1919. 1920. 1920. 
~ ee Se a | 33.5] 128] 8&5) 387] 725! 69.3) 80.9] 1023] 541 
7 Clothing: : | 

J ot, eee lawdgjagiaike 8 10.9 34.8 89.9; 96.1) 135.0] 153.1 141.7 
4 a ree eee 9 1.6 8.7 37.9 86.2) 117.0 163.0 | 183.0 167.7 
5 All clothing........... 15.8 | 1,2 11.3 36. 4 88.0 | 110.2) 154.5] 173.9 160.5 
7.8 i ee errr rr ee 15.4) 12.4 5.4 1.6 44.3 51.5 71.5 74.8 76.7 
0 Fuel and light............. | 5.4 1.2 2.9 23.9 51.8 51.8 | 63.8 65. 8 78.7 
4.5 Furniture and furnishings .; -| 5.1 | 8.5 27.4 52.3 141.5 154.4) 201.0 | 221.2 216.4 
1.2 Miscellaneous............-- 24.7 | 11,0 7.4 31.1 58.5 71.4); 86.8 90. 4 95.5 
- eS ee 100.0! 11.0) 7.4] 31.1 | 69.9; 76.9| 97.7 | 110.5| 94.1 

3.1 

Washington, D. C. 
— ; ies 3 —— | 
| | / @® | (| 

0.9 Food..... A TSPREE I: PERO 38.2 0.6; 15.7] 61.1| 90.9] 84.6| 93.2| 1084 79.0 
A eee ee eee ee 16. 6 3.7 23.2 60.1 112.6} 109.5) 165.9 | 184.0 151.1 
5. § er rrr 13.4 11.5 13.7 13.4 11.5 11.4} 5.4| 15.6 24.7 
), 7 Fuel and Mené............. 5.3 (2) 7.3 24.9 40.9 41.8|. 42.8) 8.7 68.0 
2. 1 Furniture and eames 5.1 6.3 | 30.5 72.1 | 127.4 126.0; 159.3 196.4 194.0 
36.9 Miscellaneous.............- 21.3 | .4 15.3 44.3 55.9 | 57.4 62.7 68.2 73.9 
15.9 |—_____. 
19, 9 ~~ eos | 400.0; 1.0! 146] 47.3 | 73.8! 71.2 | 87.6| 101.3| 87.8 

I. l | | | | 

30.3 1 Decrease. 3 Figures in this column are for April, 1919, 
2 No change. 4 Figures in this column are for Nov ember, 1919. 


The next table shows the changes in the cost of living from Decem- 
ber, 1917, to December, 1920, semiannually, for 13 cities. The 
table is constructed in the same manner as the preceding one and 
differs from it only in the length of time covered. 
































73. CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN 13 CITIES FROM DECEMBER, 1917, TO DECEMBER, 
15.0 1920. 
66.3 
“e Atlanta, Ga. 
85. 1 3 = 
Per cent of increase from December, 1917, to— 
ry —_ 
, total ——— ——___—— 
Item of expenditure. - ; l 
= Decem- | June, | Decem- | June, | Decem- 

: ©. ber, 1918., 1919. | ber,1919.| 1920. | ber, 1920. 
63.5 — — \- ——|— one amnesia 
ns II. cab Goncnsscedostabe ses és 38.5 | 19.0 | 18.0 27.9 34.0 | 12.8 
100.2 Clothing: 
"5 isan dace nncsqogagt«sedephtshseoessh 43.3| 46.4 88.0} 102.0 | 53. 6 
58 6 tis «ccreadedepihneescainncoanmh 22.3 | 34.7 56.7 | 71,1 | 40.0 
04.4 enc Cando nccctaivenacnceh 18.6 29.1 | 40.7 66.9 | 80. 5 56.5 
ae 6 EE EE I 10.4! 140!) 145 32.6 40. 4 73.1 
91.5 SES REESE 5.6 17.0 17.9 30.8 | 61.0 66.8 
‘asia Furniture and furnishings................. 5.6 24.9 30.1 49.9 65.0 58.4 
98.7 MUS mracersvccececccccscssceens 21.4 14.8 21.5 31.7' 34.6 39.7 
a a 100.0 | 19.7 | 23.3 37.9| 46.7 | 38.5 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING 


Birmingham, Ala. 





IN 13 CITIES FROM DECEMBER, 1917, TO DECEMBER 
1 ontinued. 






























































































































Per cent of increase from December, 1917, to— 
yt — 
Item of expenditure. of total 
— Decem- | June, | Decem- | June, | Decem- 
* |ber,1918.| 1919. |ber,1919.| 1920. | ber, 1920 
Sa ea oe a ee 38.1 17.7 18.3 26.5 36. 4 11. 
Clothing: 
I et ee ee ee vee eee 30.7 37.6 70. 6 80.8 56. 
RTE ere eee See 19.3 23.4 49.2 56. 8 38 
ES ee eee 16.5 23.9 29.8 57.6 66.4 45 
Rs 5 ke. 6 vs Sonik nasesnabhced 12.2 8.1 12.8 34.9 40.3 68 
i cis nts une eitis onktndonooean 4.6 22.8 31.9 39.8 55.3 74 
Furniture and furnishings................. 5.3 19.4 20.2 45.1 55.6 48] 
EE re ree 23.3 13.8 16.3 26.8 28.7 30. 4 
i aitnds <5 BGs. sth eins os cbees <e 100.0 17.0 19.8 34.3 | 41.9 33 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
ND ROSS lee eT Oe ee 40.6 15.3 18.1 22.9 38.7/ 10, 
Clothing: 
SEES sp ddsioc beth odipons dpAliln = sah ebsbednd ckeontb’ 41.7 53.6 85.6 99.9 | 77 
| RR ae ay re Pate 28.8 44.9 82.8 93.6 69 
i cps akspwscde diecetcicins at 15.2 33.8 48.3 84.2 96.7 73 
SL. Bik. a ahatn to xodnpininctubetb sod 14.4 a 8 12.8 13.6 25 
SS eae ea 4.1 10.0 5.6 11.0 26.9 34 
Furniture and furnishings................. 5.2 25.7 30.5 51.1 75.5 66 
EES TS eee en ee 20.3 20.4 21.8 40.3 47.6 | 53 
Ridrcses cows cats cee esetigsesse ess 100.0 17.3 21.1 35. 2 47.1 | 34.7 
Denver, Colo. 
| 
EE Te ee | Tees 38.3 20.0 20.7 26.0 41.5 7 
Clothing: 
Se oe ee ee 46.3 55.9 87.2 102.2 84. 
EEE eee te walp mane. Opi -ntt ap. 36.9 51.8 79.4 94.4 74,8 
All clothing......... eS eee ee 16.2 40.1 53.2 82.1 96.8 78 
EE Dh ook onda sind ds de dbgobesnd 12.0 12.8 21.8 33.5 51.9 69.8 
atts id iind esas seach’) cooces 5.7 8.1 8.4 19.6 22.3 47.1 
ture and furnishings................. 5.5 22.6 31.3 46.3 60.2 58.9 
Mebos dackbak+ctcanseccesene 22.4 14.8 17.7 32.3 35.4 38.8 
this Cin dbenade aedesnenonena 100.0 20.7 25.3 38.2 50.3 38.7 
Indianapolis, Ind 
Dieta destino nenl sk penddidedniononeed 37.0 17.8 16.4 28.2 49.0 11.0 
Clothing: 
i ih eonwisbdyttherscus Mebeseceenehh<s<deen 38.4 41.6 75.3 89.8 75.6 
tiie neds cha nakeennpbeetu dacs eters dah teaee 28.1 38.8 72.7 86.4 68.9 
Ps .cchubdbbesceuceniacees ss 15.8 32.4 40.1 73.8 87.9 72.3 
lidindindins cscethagbleescedudeadoeeds 13.1 1.6 2.6 11.6 18.9 82.9 
Fuel and light............................. 5.9 19.8 16.7 27.3 45.6 60.3 
Furniture and furnishings................. 5.9 18.9 24.8 48.4 67.5 63.0 
Dbadaehah Mies oédntee CGesesel 22.2 21.9 26.8 38.2 40.5 47.5 
Pe nchah os ckbd0 ainteccedebndhcccoeh 100.0 19.1 21.1 36.5 50.2 37.6 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVINGIN 13 CITIES FROM DECEMBER, 1917, TO DECEMBER, 
1920—Continued. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Per cent of increase from December, 1917, to— 
| Per cent 


| of total te 
| expendi- 


n- 






































20 cure Decem- June, Decem- | June, | Decem- 
* (ber, 1918. 1919. | ber, 1919.| 1920. ber, 1920. 
1.9 P ee ss ee ae | | 
i000 ee ee oe 38.7 17.3 15.1 |} 24.5 44.9 | 10.2 
6 Clothing: 
23 Ra Aiirhiad eiennidiisetarsswcekastibines vias 42.9 46.8 | 79.0 | 96.2 | 69.7 
5 | ASS abntnithe camp tihnanerbacetleghotiess sa 39.1 43.1 | 94.3 | 105.5 | 76.3 
QF ea See ee 15.2 40.7 44.7 | g9.9 104.5 |} 76.3 
49 id cniginendigcnenseedenbaddsedews 13.6 | 5.4 6.7 | 26.0 29.4 63.9 
8] SERS A 5.7 18.0 9.6 27.5 35.2 | 55.1 
0 Furniture and furnishings................. 4.9 31.1 37.9 | 61.8 73.0 | 68.7 
i IR in gas oad ooeacutiinecss ews on 21.8 15.6 20.8 31.5 | 37.1 | 40.3 
Ss a ne. a eee ~ 100.0 19.6 20.6 38.2 | 51.0 | 39.5 
| } 
Memphis, Tenn. 
0 ; | 
PORES hei dcorsneticepe oes ede es Swede 36. 2 20. 3 | 22. 4 28. 4 38. 8 7.0 
7. Clothing: | 
9 NE aici a2 Sis nc phd tens SANS enauned 32.9 | 40.9 64. 6 77.5 58. 0 
3 & tbh heb eccdes ¥enedeet dnenedastwceseens 25. 2 | 36. 7 66. 9 77.4 60. 4 
DF | No Shea nau acd ohana ke cui 16. 3 | 27.7 | 38. 3 66. 2 77.5 59. 0 
34 a hw Shunde ep 2edenae eneame ewes 13. 5 | (1) 8. 2 23. 1 35. 9 66. 2 
6 Pe SNS voc anivediwecanweeins §& 1] 26. 8 23. 4 34.1 19, 7 105. 4 
13 Furniture and furnishings..-....... aerate 4.5 | 25. 4 30. 7 53. 2 67.1 53. 9 
| dae onde kbrno ao anndnnehe teal 24. 4 16, 1 20. 9 28. 3 38, 8 43. 2 
asi i eh oinackn~ vis reir econ eaaneaNon 100. 0 18. 3 23.3 35. 2 46. 4 39.3 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
s 
Pi eit ns ecacettisasdyedatorseseeses 35. 4 | 17.7 | 21. 4 34.1 50. 0 13.0 
R4. f Clothing: 
74,8 AES EE ae Oe 30. 6 | 44.7 | 66. 6 76. 2 60. 7 
78 ESE ee eee ee eene | 35. 4 | 36. 7 | 67.5 77.3 67.2 
R98 All clothing -..... ibdats centebicesexes 15.5 33. 5 | 40. 1 | 67. 0 76.7 | 63. 6 
47.1 HIGIEEisssac+s...5s6 SEDay penasacengnes 16. 8 | 7.3 22.0 8.0 | 10.7 | 36. 8 
5S Q Fuel and light.............. iinet eeesasewe 6. 8 | 14.7 | 13. 4 22. 4 | 36. 9 | 60. 3 
38.8 Furniture and furnishings................- 4.8 | 18. 1 | 23. 6 45. 6 65. 5 | 65. 8 
ai NG 5d HE Schas ndocvensacieess 20. 5 | 12. 3 | 15. 9 25. 4 | 31.3 | 37.6 
on? SEEN ee oe 100.0/ 158/188 2.7 | 43.4 | 35.7 
New Orleans, La. 
11.0 : At | 
PE teecatseerecesncentkeestssnnet 42.6 16. 6 | 17. 4 | 21.1 28.6 | 10.7 
75. Clothing: 
68. ea AO Pe Bg ns 44.4 | 54.7 | 91. 8 105. 2 | 78.5 
72. SS ee ei. O: oer 31. 4 | 41.7 | 77.1 87. 0 | 52. 5 
82. a atGnncascccsdecesepassosin 15. 0 36. 8 | 48, 8 83. 2 94. 9 | 69. 4 
60. RE ithb acne das vcncseconsecsseee 12.0); @) | me 10. 8 12. 9 | 39.7 
63 Petia ce ctns chdcckgasuccexes 4.8 | 19.7 | 20. 8 | 24.7 36. 3 | 41.5 
47. Furniture and furnishings................. 3.9 23. 8 | 30. 0 | 57.7 75. 9 | 63. 9 
oe My ils ca dasvenkedsiececonne ae 5.9] 17.5) 35.1 42. 8 | 57.1 
a SN a seveidisncecteapitens 100.0 17.9| 20.7 33.9 41.9 | 36.7 
1 No change. 2 Decrease. 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN 13 CITIES FROM DECEMBER, 1917, TO DECrE\ 
BER, 1920—Concluded. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Per cent of increase from December, 1917, to 
| Per cent 


of total ———-—-- , - 


Item of expenditure. 






















































































— Decem- | June, | Decem-| June, | Decem. 
* |ber,1918.; 1919. | ber, 1919.; 1920. ber, 1920 
| - —| eee Se BR: 
aid Betis we atea nics Ca inintnadie<asttiand 40. 2 | 18. 8 | 16. 2 25. 1 36.5 14.3 
Clothing: 
IS ch coricks. wchka aA ot i nae hd niceties alieicds oaliacane | 41.3 | 47.6 84. 1 93. 9 81. 1 
aE Ee Sa I i ai shai 33. 0 | 44. 2 82. 4 89. 3 69. 
SND. «os, nda dedine sv deh diac bnani 1 "172.81 «359| 453 82. 8 91.3 7 
0 EES i ae .. Sere 14. 5 | 7.6 13. 5 15. 5 34.9 35 
Fuel and light.......... RE AE RT 3. 2 | 9, 2 | 9. 4 9.8 31.7 64 
Furniture and furnishings................. 5. 4 26. 3 | 34.1 63. 1 77.4 7s 
Miscellaneous. ........... RAE. Oy shes 18.9 | 16, 3 | 16.7 28. 3 41,2 4) 
OE CT 100.0 | 19. 8 | 21.8 36.2; 491 F 
ub LS, 4, | 
Richmond, Va. 
raises kt ¥ 440.00 SOlks caw ee nen des ces | 41.6 20.5 20.6 23. 1 36. 1 11.9 
Clothing: 
eC RL tes ce waewadae bbndabelbaswanaa da 44. 0 55. 4 85. 0 96. 4 6. 
I sili nt-s chigintaathi ini giniesakwwes b antiirnites 27.2 31.8 73.7 93. 3 68.9 
RIES SS. REE SSE AR Oe 15. 9 33. 8 42.3 78. 6 93. 6 | 64. 0 
RE SIE Di hg A 10.5 1.0 3.6 9.8 12.5 25.9 
Fuel andlight............... OL OUES | 5.6 11.8 11.4 18.7 36. 1 62. 2 
Furniture and furnishings................. 4.8 26. 3 28. 6 55. 9 75. 4 70.0 
NDS... o.)45¥ils tabtatcseeedgckssk a 21.5 9.0 13. 5 24.0 32. 4 36.0 
EB Fy Ry ee | 100. 0 17.9 20. 6 32. 0 13.8 
, ! | 
St. Louis, Mo. 
eee eee ae 38.5 18.0 | 16. 1 26. 2 | 46.2 
Clothing: 
ES 6h 8g ee See ee anesere 29.9 32.8 64. 6 76. 0 f 
Nd ons 55 05% 6 nkveokanindcharpege Lov esencege 34. 9 44.3 89.7 101. 0 7 
ERA ES ee a 15.0 | 32.4 39.3 78.1 89.7 7 
iv, SERS Ae Seg ae a eee 13.4 2.7 3.8 16. 8 29.8 42.4 
SE, Se a Are 4.9 | 4.8 3.7 8.2 19. 6 42 
Furniture and furnishings................. 5. 6 | 21.8 32.5 52.9 73.1 70 
no nical a tio o ated neeta og 22. 6 | 14.5 15.7 30. 3 37.6 43 
ER Se ee en oe ee 100. 0 16,7 17.9 34. 2 | 48.9 i 
Scranton, Pa. 
ES Dee eee 42.6 21.3 | 18. 1 26.9 41.4 1 
Clothing 
Pandas +0 sopra +cosenqnenteeee ss ee 37.0 49.5 69.1 | 84.7 6 
PI SS ee ky eo LS. 32.6 49.6 86.8 101.2 7* 
EE ee ey © 18.4 34.4 49.6 82.1 | 97.7 76 
sou one e oi nals aban beeen ee | 10.9 5 6.2 2.4 17.2 1s 
Fuel and light... -: - SS 2 a ee 4.6 24.7 25.7 31.5 43.5 67 
Furniture and furnishings................-. 4.9 27.0 35.6 48.9 62.8 2 
RE RE IES, aT 18.5 21.4 24.9 34.7 | 47.9 0). 4 
|S ll ER BESTE Ty / 100.0 21.9 25.0 37.1 | 51.5 | 39 











The following table shows the increase in the cost of living in the 
United States from 1913 to December, 1920. These figures arc 
averages based on the prices secured in 32 cities, the results of whic): 
appear in the preceding tables. 
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It will be noted that the total cost of living was six-tenths of 1 per 
cent higher in December, 1920, than in December, 1919, and 7.4 per 
cent less than in June, 1920. 


CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES, 1913, to DECEMBER, 1920. 








ee Per cent of increase from 1913 (average) to— 






































: | of total | — eee 

[tem of expenditure. | @ 4 
! expendi | Dec, Dec., | Dec.,| Dec.,| Dec., | June, | Dec., | June, | Dec., 
, | te. 1915. | 1916. | 1917} 191s. | 1919. | 1919. | 1920. | 1920. 
L | ites 2 ae 
Nodd.. - aratesteaseeceennesaes 38.2; 5.0] 5.0 ].26.0 | 57.0| 87.0] 84.0] 97.0) 119.0] 78.0 
CIRM dh ptnoes 2a. 0 HERES | 16.6] LO} 4.7] 20.0) 49.4 | 105.3 | 114.5 | 168.7 | 187.5 | 158.5 
Tp ne at i TT | 13.4/ @) | 1.5] 23] .1| 9.2] 142] 25.3] 34.9] Std 
Fucland iight...-......-..-..--- | 5&3) Lol 10] &4]241] 47.9] 45.6] 56.8] 719] 949 
Furniture and furnishings... .... SL | 4.0 | 10.6 | 27.8 | 50.6 | 113.6 | 125.1 | 163.5 | 192.7 | 185.4 
Miscellaneous................... | 21.3) 3.0] 7.4] 13.3] 40.5] 65.8| 73.2] 90.2] 101.4 | 108.2 
Se an / 100.0} 3.0] 51/183] 424] 74.4] 77.3] 99.3 | 116.5 | 100.4 








1 No change. 


Cost of Living in New York City in November, 1920." 


URING the last week in October and the first in November, 
1) 1920, the Labor Bureau (Inc.), No. 1 Union Square, New 
York City, conducted an investigation to determine how 
much it would cost a worker’s family of five in that city to live for 
one year on a level of health and decency, based on the then existing 
prices of commodities and services. Exception must be noted in the 
case of some seasonal articles for which quotations were obtained for 
the time when they were ii common use; the memory of the shop- 
keepers had to be relied upon in such instances. It would have been 
obviously ridiculous to determine the cost of certain fresh fruits and 
vegetables at a time when no worker’s family could afford to buy 
them; and it would have given an equally distorted picture if quota- 
tions had been obtained for such things as straw hats and summer 
underwear at the beginning of the winter season, when no one buys 
such articles, and when merchants are willing to sacrifice any stock 
they may have been compelled to carry over. 
_ The investigation was carried on for the purpose of using the results 
in connection with arbitration cases pending between a group of 
unions in the printing industry and the Closed Shop (Printers’ 
League) Branch, New York Association of Employing Printers. 
The unions were seeking a wage increase at the hands of an arbitra- 
tion board, and they wanted to show that their present wages were 
inadequate to enable them to live on a level upon which they felt 
themselves entitled to live and to maintain their families. This did 
not mean, however, that an attempt was made to pad prices and to 
make the cost of living appear higher than it actually was. On the 
contrary, the Labor Bureau realized, and so did the unions employing 
it, that unless the quotations were absolutely proof against attack on 
the ground of bias, the effect on the arbitrators would be detrimental 
to their own interests. Therefore the investigators going into the 








tAn savestigation made by the Labor Bureau (Inc.), 1 Union Square, New York City, which forwarded 
this report to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Cf. article on Cost of Living in the United States, published | 
Ol pp. 52 to 61 of this issue of the Review. 
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field were carefully instructed to reject in all cases the highest prices, 
and to bear constantly in mind that they were getting quotations fo, 
families in very moderate circumstances. The source for every 
quotation was noted to enable anyone so desiring to verify the prices, 
and these sources are on record in the office of the Labor Bureau. 

As it was essential to make the study in the shortest time possib|. 
on account of the purpose for which it was to be used, it was necessar\ 
to select one district which could be considered typical of the city of 
New York. If time had permitted it would have been desirable to 
take several scattered sections and use them for purposes of compari- 
son and also to obtain an average which might furnish a somewhat 
truer picture of conditions existing in Greater New York as a whole 
than would a single isolated district. But, on the other hand, it was 
felt that the or oa between districts would be only slight, pro- 
vided that they were all workingmen’s districts and were all selecte:| 
in accordance with certain standards laid down. So it was con- 
cluded that whatever advantages the more extensive survey mig!)! 
offer, they were not great enough to compensate for the additions! 
time, effort, and money that would be involved. | 

The district finally chosen after careful deliberation was the o: 
bounded by One hundred and sixth Street on the south, Second 
Avenue on the east, One hundred and twenty-fifth Street on tho 
north, and Madison Avenue on the west, and all quotations were 
obtained within these limits, except in only five instances where t!\ 
investigators went between Fifth and Lenox Avenues for rent quota- 
tions. The reasons prompting the selection of this district were sev- 
eral. The most important was that it was known that prices there 
obtained would en be conservative and not likely to be ques- 
tioned. This was due to two facts—first, that almost all of the tene- 
ments in this part of the city were old-law tenements; and second, tla! 
the presence of pushcart competition was an influence in keeping 
prices down in the shops. And yet the district, though cheap, we: 
in no way a slum, and was one in which a workman could bring up 
. his family amid fairly decent surroundings. 7 

In the second place, it was felt that the district was one whic 
presented a typical picture of conditions under which the medium!) 
well paid workman in New York was living. Lying somewhere })- 
tween the slum and the newer, improved sections, 1t houses a cou- 
glomerate population of workers in all branches of industry. Thoug!) 
usually spoken of as a “‘Ghetto,”’ it includes, besides a large number o! 
Jewish families, numerous Italians and a considerable sprinkling o! 
Irish, German, and native born. The nationalities are to quite an 
extent mixed helter-skelter, often as many as three or four differen 
ones being found living side by side in the same flat house. 

In the third place, the district actually contains quite a number © 
the men in the unions whose cases were being arbitrated, and this wa- 
desirable for the purpose in hand. 

The Labor Bureau made no attempt to discover how much was 
actually spent by individuals and families living within the section 0! 
the city they had mapped out or how their expenses were distribute. 
This no doubt would sal been interesting, but it would not have 
served the purpose. The unions wanted to tell the arbitrators no! 
how much they or their fellow-workmen were spending, but how 
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much money they needed to live according to a proper standard. 

If they could prove that their earnings were not sufficient to live 
according to some recognized standard, then they felt they would 
have not merely a strong case to present to the arbitrators in their 

plea for higher wages but they would also have the approval of 
society of any increase they might be granted. 


Health and Decency Budget. 


THE first thing to decide, therefore, was what standard of living 
should the unions aspire to and just how it could be translated 
from a vague phrase into concrete terms of goods and services. We 
have always heard a great deal in this country of the “American 
standard of living.’”’ Especially during the war and the two years 
thereafter, with the accompanving rapid and violent changes in price 
levels, it became a phrase readily bandied about from mouth to mouth 
as though it were something with a perfectly definite connotation. 
And yet it was seldom clearly defined, and never used twice with the 
same meaning. Why? Obviously, because there is no such thing 
as the “American standard of living.”’ There are many standards, 
limited in number only by the number of social groups in the com- 
munity—on the one extreme the destitution level with its choice 
between starvation and the poorhouse; on the other the level which 
the multimillionaire has set for himself, a standard which requires for 
the satisfaction of those who live according to its dictates that no 
luxury, no pleasure, no power, and no dignity which money can buy 
shall be denied. Both are equally American, for both exist, and exist 
side by side, in our America of to-day. Where between the two 
extremes should the unions seek to establish themselves? They 
wanted the right to live with their families in decent, clean homes, to 
eat pure, nourishing food, wear neat and serviceable clothes, and to be 
able to give their children a reasonable education and bring them up 
as good citizens. Also, they wanted to be able to enjoy with their 
families a few of the amenities which make life fuller and more bear- 
able. And yet they realized that they could not ask too much of the 
industry with which they were connected. They therefore decided 
that they would be content to live, for the time being, according to 
the standard laid down by the Government itself through the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of the U. S. Department of Labor, and termed by 
it a “health and decency”’ level. In the June, 1920, issue of the 
Montuiy Lasor Review of the Bureau of Labor Statistics appears 
an article entitled ‘‘Minimum Quantity Budget Necessary to Main- 
tain a Worker’s Family of Five in Health and Decency.” The 
budget given is what is known as a “‘commodity’’ budget as dis- 
tinguished from a ‘‘cost’’ budget. In other words, it defines the cost 
of living in terms of goods and services and not in terms of price and 
money value. The budget here referred to describes each item 
required by a workman’s family consisting of husband, wife, boy 12 
years of age, girl 6 years of age, and boy 2 years of age, and gives the 
exact amount of each item required in the course of a vear. | 
Previously, in the autumn of 1919, the Bureau of Labor Statistics | 
had published a commodity budget and also a cost budget based 
thereon for a Government employee’s family of five in Washington, 
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D.C. This was also a “health and decency” budget and it served 
as the model for the worker’s budget which the unions were using 
to prove their case. The two are almost identical. In fact, the 
worker’s budget is but a modification of the Washington budget, 
and the few slight differences approximately compensate each: 


other. For example, a slightly more generous quantity of food is 
allowed the worker’s famil , Whereas the Government employee's 
family is granted a larger allowance and a better quality of thine. 

By examining the Washington budget (‘‘Tentative Quantity and 
Cost Budget,” Seshiniihens 1919) we can learn what the Departmen: 
of Labor considers a health and decency level. On page 6 appears 
the following. 


Finally, after long consideration, it was decided to use as a working basis a budge! 
level which can be best expressed perhaps by the phrase ‘‘a standard of health and 
decency.’’ The phrase is not entirely precise in meaning. No phrase of the kind 
can very well be wholly satisfactory. The budget here suggested is intended to give 
. the average family, consisting of husband, wife, and three children below the ag: 
ot 14 years: 

1. A sufficiency of nourishing food for the maintenance of health, particularly th. 
children’s health; 

2. Housing in low-rent neighborhoods and within the smallest possible number « 
rooms consistent with decency, but with sufficient light, heat, and toilet facilitic 
for the maintenance of health and decency; 

3. The upkeep of household equipment, such as kitchen utensils, bedding. an: 
“ome necessary for health, but with no provision for the purchase of addition: 
urniture; 

4. Clothing sufficient for warmth, of a sufficiently good quality to be economica! 
but with no further regard for appearance and style than is necessary to permit th: 
family members to appear in public and within their rather narrow social circl: 
without slovenliness or loss of self-respect. 

5. A surplus over the above expenditures which would permit of only a minimum 
outlay for such necessary demands as: (a) Street car fares to and from work an: 
necessary rides to stores and markets; (6) The keeping up of a modest amount of in 
surance; (c) Medical and dental care; (d) Contributions to churches and labor o: 
beneficial organizations; (e) Simple amusements, such as the moving pictures on: 
in a while, occasional street car rides for pleasure, some Christmas gifts for the chi'- 
dren, etc.; (f) Daily newspaper. 

That this is by no means a luxurious level to strive for is sel!- 
evident. The Department itself criticizes it as follows: 

It needs to be emphasized that the budget level adopted in the present study i: 
in no way intended as an ideal budget. It was intended to establish a bottom levc! 
of health and decency below which a family cannot go without danger of ow ing 
and moral deterioration. This budget does not include many comforts which shou! 
be included in a proper ‘‘ American standard of living.’’ Thus no provision is directly 
made for savings other than insurance, nor for vacations, nor for books and other 
educational purposes. On the other hand, a family with the items listed in this 
budget should be able to maintain itself in health and modest comfort. It would have 
a sufficiency of food, respectable clothing, sanitary housing, and a minimum of th 
essential ‘‘sundries.”’ 


Result of the New York Investigation. 


HE unions, however, accepted this standard as satisfactory tv 
themselves for the time being, and so it was decided to ge! 
prices on the “worker’s family of ive” budget published as before 
stated in the June, 1920, issue of the Montrurty Lasor Review. 
Investigators were, therefore, sent into the field and instructed tv 
get prices for all the items—nearly 400—enumerated. As before 
explained, they were urged to reject the highest prices in each case, 
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and they were also told to get quotations in those stores only in 
which workers and their families actually dealt and only in , aus 
houses in which workers’ families actually lived. 

The district described above was subdivided into three sections 
and about an equal number of quotations obtained in each, though, 
of course, more were collected where there was a greater concentra- 
tion of shops and less where shops were rather sparse. At least 
three quotations were obtained for every item of food and of fur- 
nishings; at least four for each article of clothing; thirty-two for 
rent, ight, and heat; and from one to four for the miscellaneous 
items. The result, after the proper computations were made, 
shows that at the price prevailing at the time of the inquiry a work- 
er’s family could not hope to maintain itself in health and decency 
with a modicum of comfort, and under conditions which would tend 
to encourage self-respect and under which children could properly 
be brought up for less than $2,632.68 per year. 

The following is a summary of the distribution of the $2,632.68: 


Minimum Health and Decency Cost Budget, New York City, November, 1920. 


Food: 
Ee ot RE Se. eee eae ee eee $151. 18 
I et ke tam oleate 18. 57 
a EE nie CR Sp ee i a 221. 07 
ES 20 Lae inset bl 3 ko bos dad deb oa ale do Gave x’cuwds 26. 43 
EE EE ee ee eS ee ee ee 51. 00 
ES 32. 12 
ht ck ah oho ithe ete s Line a Mithe 14.n' 6 a5 «040 9 o04 604 37. 39 
ee ee tins reek elc vile a«m 4 gure 69. 50 
I A ee ci dee de wenn aes dade 9. 72 
i a face ee Bae cis bag ws and acelll 18. 34 
ee riences cued edaeeeehowasicneceange * an 
ES Ue aS Se ee a 5. 39 
i te eb cee din ac dikind we aalcle sk viglties 8. 41 
I Rt se eS kb wn callin obo oe 44.59 
a ed hy wdc du dees o clude ce te cieadw $871. 80 
Clothing: 
Ree shod be ek see Nets Feo ks kc aismlk cs oa'e os 142. 7] 
ES ee ee 166. 33 
EE ee 95, 09 
A eta a sane eee bbbecnsesessened 77.17 
Rg an a al Ee 48. 66 
td a ee a al ee ws be ewe 529. 96 
ne i cuibamwneucwokaiteiddcecdasscecwces 437. 35 
EE OP NE ey ae ee 68. 59 
Household equipment ($988.98), annual cost (7 per cent). ...........-... 69. 23 
ne han bu dada deeb eesssindwes 655. 75 
a i a eh aaa ees 2, 632. 68 


A careful study of the details of each price quotation obtained, shown 
in tables which are not here reproduced, should prove conclusively 
that a worker’s family of five could not live in New York City on a 
health and decency level on the basis of November 1, 1920, prices 
for a sum less than $2,632 per year, and it should also prove that a 
health and decency level is a very moderate and conservative one 
and one below which it can not be expected that a family could 
live for any length of time without danger of serious moral and 
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hysical deterioration. The budget has the sanction of impartial 
iovernment experts, and socicty at large should be educated to 
insist that no industry be allowed to exist that can not provide its 
workers with enough money to enable them to live at all times on a 
“health and decency”’ level. 





Retail Prices of Food and Other Commodities in Denmark in July and 
August, 1920." 


HE following average retail prices for the whole country have 
T been abstracted from reports received from the municipal 
authorities of Copenhagen, Frederiksberg, and Gentofte and 
about 100 country communities. For the sake of comparison the 
average prices for October and July, 1920, are both given. 
The regulations of the new grain law of September 10, 1920, have 
caused rises in the prices of bread, flour, and cereals. Maximum 
rices of 109 gre per 4 kilograms [3.3 cents par, per pound] of rye 
Lowa and 37 gre per 600 grams [7.5 cents par, per pound] of “Sigte- 
bréd”’ (sifted rye bread) have been fixed for Copenhagen. In the 
remainder of the country the maximum prices for the various 
counties are fixed by the county officials in cooperation with the 
various producing institutions. The following maximum prices 
have been fixed by the Ministry of Agriculture for wheat bread: Forty- 
six gre per 300 grams [18.7 cents par, per pound] in re and 
43 gre per 300 grams [17.4 cents par, per pound] in the balance of 
the country. 
The following maximum prices have been established for fine 
flour and wheat cereals: 


PRICE PER KILOGRAM OF FINE FLOUR AND WHEAT CEREALS. 


[1 gre at par=0.268 cent; 1 kilogram=2.2 pounds.] 














, Standard | Wheat 
Quantity. wheat ar cereals. | 
Ore Pre. | 
Water 1 Rilowems. .... oes - 20s. OP Us hws 
NIN EIN So cna o cece sevinclestccbuieunn 102 
NG NG GUEE oo ois cc ween slsecesscasies idl 
ELE DTT SE Ae ee er er 
5 kilograms and over................- ge ee PR ks | 











The increase in the price of rye bread and “‘Sigtebrdéd’’ is about 
10 per cent; in the price of wheat bread and wheat flour about 35 
per cent. The prices of other kinds of flour and cereals are practi- 
cally unchanged, with the exception of a slight increase in the price 
of barley and a decrease in the price of oats and sago. 





1 Data furnished by the Department of State, being forwarded by the chargé d’affaires ad interim at 
Copenhagen under date of December 2, 1920. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES IN DENMARK IN JULY AND OCTOBER, 192) 


[1 gre at par=0.268 cent; 1 kilogram—=2.2 pounds; 1 liter=1.05 quarts; 1 hectoliter=2.8 bushels.| 


























’ Ts ea _ | Average, 
| Copenhagen. poe meng | i ney srt whole 
| country. 
Article. Unit. hetan nbe es PT Ig Se | 
| | 
| Oct., | July, | Oct., | July, | Oct., | July, | Oct., | July, 
| 1920. | 1920. | 1920. | 1920. | 1920. | 1920. | 1920. 1920. 
dient —— ————-- | il scotia 
re. Ore. Ore. Ore. Ore. Ore. Ore. Ore. 
ee 4 kilograms.) 109 95 QS 89 Qs 9] 192 92 
Sifted-rye bread ............... Kilogram. .. 62 50 57 55 59 55 59 | 53 
CL, ee ae “eae 153] 113] 40] 104) 139° 105!) 144] 107 
Fine ROME. cc cccccncescccceces lenges do......| 95 71) 6 79 o4 70 95 | 70 
ee a eer ae 86 8 | 80 79 79 77 “2 79 
ee eee ee. "ee 156 156 | 145 154} 139 15] 147 | 154 
Ce Fi Dec ha 6 aie hw d ded a 100 82 | 162 | 92 100 SS 102 | &7 
Pete ini scecdccce ces wR 128 129} 120; 121 116 117 121} 122 
Ree ed as os Se kero cbwncld ee | 235 233 207 | 206 | 201 200) 214 213 
Ce :  e Se ae......4 1 156 145 152} 139 150 145 | 153 
Yellow shelled peas............/..... O0...<50) Tae 131 119; 122) 119 23 121 | 125 
P| SSS A Gauiwt 74 77 76) 75 76 75 | 75 
DrOwi Me BAO Bs o5 ss ose 5s]ess. Ee 63 62 65 64 | 64 4 4 63 
| OS a pee ae 599 630 551] 583] 540 570 563 | 594 
Tea (common Congo).........-|....- ae -| 960 948 YS S893 87S S50 912 807 
American dried apples... . . 2 Ab See - eS | oa 330) 353 | 347 344 339 351 339 
Drite Srna di scrnscccnses too tad ERS te | 463 453 461; 458 448) 438 457 450 
Prunes with @tomes............|..... _ ee es | 369 355 334 | 330 316 314} 340 333 
Raisins (Valencia)............. ar a | 370 365 351 | 336 333 321 351 341 
Fish balls (Farce Islands) ..... 4 kilogram..| 120 120 124} 125 124 125 123 123 
Canned peas (coarse).......... Kilogram...| 112 112 113 120 120 122 115 118 
Nonalcoholic beer............. 1 bottle..... 27 22 27 | 24 26 24 27 | 23 
Ce 4 bottle..... 31 29 33 30 33 30 32 | 30 
eS ey oe Kilogram. ..| 795 629 781 616 736 616 771 620 
Margarine (animal) ............/..... . See 382 376 348 | 345 356 341 | 6 354 
go ee eee eee Pere 352 358 | 365 360 362 362 | 360 | 360 
Vegetable margarine...........)..... ___ een 321 321 328 320 326 320 | 325 320 
Skimmed-milk cheese... ......}....- ___ eS ae ie ee | 206 276 | 188 262 214; 269 233 
Eggs (new-laid Danish)........ Seore........| 669 878 | 660 863 | 660] 887 663 
po Se Peer _ | 3 ae ‘| 2 eae 696 oie 
SUR nb cdi cedcccscsceccs See 71) 57 55 | 44 50 | 2| 359 48 
eee = ee 31] 23 21; 16 18 | 14; 2 is 
Ps Meer ree 42; 34 23 | 17 20 16; 28 22 
Beef (fore quarter)............. Kilogram...) 363 | 359 333 | 318 | 334 | 317 343 331 
eo ee eee ears Anes 552) O64 461) 443) 462] 441) 492) 483 
Woot ee eee Ohis cis 386 | 381 345 | 330] 324 305 352 339 
Fresh pork Butts, ............- hates 5 ica 433 | 376 475 385 468 385 | 459 386 
, | =>) eee ae Biisekes ae | 66 118 67 114 25| 116 66 
POM sb cedodeddns cies te OUs.-celt B15 Te 745 639 707 604 | 753 672 
eo ee Ae ein con 573 | 491 521 426 511 422 539 | 446 
Mutton (fore quarter, from Ice- |... .. kan cartgcaten iccnus% 337 325 344 358 | 341 342 
land). | 
Smoked boneless ham.........)..... OR gains 690 | 633 778 695 746 654 | 738 661 
Seasoned pork fat.............. awed eee | 507; 469; 452); 426 454.| 428) 471 441 
Summer sausage............... ere gg POE. 927 915 756 | 708 732 709 | = 805 777 
3a, Cts ee eee - eee 123 169 119 | OX 127) W4] 123 127 
i itp rey oe Siiinnl. 95 97 | x! 104 | %} 109} 87 
Pe ba ae elias thon es dheiess . aoe 209 295 | 219 183 mw) | «183 239 | 2% 
te ES = ee: Pee are 263 256 | 251 49 245 238 | 253 | 248 
{| a ae i es 21 _) ee ae 
ag tt SSRs SSSR RSS | Ee. 5 RSS DP teb aba ee oI vides 
Potatoes (large quantity)......|.............. ft | MD. cates . ee | 
Potatoes (small quantity).....|.............. -_ ee * 23 59 20 HO | 24 55 
i ee era Kilogram... 27 27 25 25 25 24 26 25 
American washing powder.....|.... ON as cies 38 38 38 38 38 38 38 38 
Brown soap (best)............-)....- oe 235 235 228 231 226 228 230 231 
Petroleum (water white)... . -- a nee 72 64 72 61 74 | 61 73 62 
Scoteh nut coa]................ Hectoliter...| 1,897 | 1,633 | 1,959 | 1,794 | 1,885 | 1,700 | 1,914 1,709 
Crushed coke (delivered)... . -. 525 e os o | 1,502 | 1,331 | 1,488 | 1,309 | 1,516 | 1,331 | 1,502] 1,324 
EMQCMIGID indncddencecicecete- Kilowatt..... 71 | 60 yt 89 95 88} 87 | 79 
GOR. sitio Radonseseeks a Cubic meter. 59 59 67 60 67 59 64 | 59 
Wood shavings. ............... Kilogram.../ 18| 18 16 i4 i4 13} 16 15 
Men’s shoes (box calf, sewed)..! Pair......... 4,300 | 4,200 | 4,407 | 4,292 | 4,483 | 4,298 | 4,397 | 4, 263 
Half-soling of above............|..... ORs. 24 ' 1,200 | 1,166 | 1,159 | 1,125 1,111 | 1, 071 | 1,157 | 1,121 
} | | | 
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Cost of Living in Turin, Italy.’ 


gation, has compiled the following figures, indicating the i, 
creased cost of living in the city of Turin for the months . 
September and October, 1920, presuming that a person is living 0), 
only bare necessities and with a small apartment without accom 
modations, such as bath, ete.: 


Rg Bureau of Labor of the city of Turin, after careful invest; 


COST OF LIVING IN TURIN, ITALY, IN SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 1920, SHOWT: 
PER CENT OF INCREASE OVER 1918. 
(1 lira at par=19.3 cents. } 








cree | 

| Minimum weekly expense | Percentage of increass 
/ 

| 








for each person in— 1918 in— 
Item. ———— 
September, October, September, Octol 

1920. 1920. 1920. 19%) 

Lire. Lire. 
I Blac cons: alata pean chanelle dilantin ake de 93. 60 97. 36 122. 56 12 
I te gig Gk Meee» od nate cRieapie nis eee } 28. 20 29. 97 122. 40 l 
Lodging... .. OR ay AME, RN LR ES 4.75 4.75 106. 00 
le See 15. 30 15. 59 148. 54 ! 
Rag EE eels RRR ieeen or opamp 22. 91 22. 91 130. 84 I 





SEE TS ea CS otily-5) ne ae ee 164. 76 170.58 | 124. 85 





ee ee 


The principal items of food which have undergone an increase dur), 
the month of October are: Bread increased 9 centesimi per kilogra: 
(0.79 cent, par, per pound); meat, 45 centesimi per kilogram 
cents, par, per pound); cheese, 2.40 lire per kilogram (21 cents, )) 
se pound); tripe, 1 lira per kilogram (8.8 cents, par, per poun 

am, 13 centesimi per kilogram (1.1 cents, par, per pound); cann 
tomatoes, 1 lira (19.3 cents, par) a can; sugar, 18 centesimi per k: 
gram (1.6 cents, par, per pound). The price of gas and electricity \ 
also increased, as well as the rent of all houses, in conformity w: 
the permission granted by royal decree. 

The cost of living for October, 1920, increased 58 per cent ov 
that of 1919 and 390 per cent over that of 1912. 

The rents for furnished apartments have also assumed exorbit:i 
proportions, as this has also become a method of speculation. fi: 
nished apartments of about 5 rooms, without bath, light, heat, et 
rent at 500 lire ($96.50, par) per month, which before the war rent: 
at about 50 lire ($9.65, par) per month. One small furnished roo 
alone can not be found at less than 150 lire ($28.95, par) per mont 
which before the war would be easily found at 10 lire ($1.93, par). 

In view of the difficulties of finding lodgings in Turin, and to avo 
speculation, a commission, specially appointed by the prefect, issuci! 
an order that all apartments and rooms to let, furnished or unfur- 
nished, must be reported, and should not be rented without the po 
mission of the commission, but evidently whenever possible the ord«r 
is evaded, since premiums of even 10,000 lire ($1,930, par) are offered 
to whoever can provide an apartment, even though it be a small on: 





1 Data from the American consul at Turin. 
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Changes in Cost of Living in Tokyo, Japan. 


of-living figures in the United States, as published on pages 52 

to 61 of this issue of the Review, the following table, forwarded 
to the bureau by the special commissioner of conciliation and indus- 
trial relations sent to Japan by the Department of Labor, shows 
changes in the cost of living in Tokyo in 1914 and 1919 as compared 
with 1909. It is explained that ‘reliable information has been 
secured from a number of large banks and bank clerks’ families as 
representing clerical workers” and ‘as for physical laborers, coal 
men, wagon drivers, stevedores, sewer cleaners, and other unskilled 
laborers have been taken as representing them.” 


GP or living fi modified to make it more clearly comparable to cost- 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN TOKYO IN 1914 AND 1919 AS COMPARED 
WITH 1909. 


Lower clerical workers. Physical laborers. 
Per Relativ e cost, Cost oo Per Relative cost, Cost « y 
Item. cent of on 199 base, , index. ne | cent of | on 1909 base, ind 4 _ 
. i ike . { t 3 
total m— total | ahi 
expend- Ze expend- 
iture, iture, 
1909. 1914 1919 1914 1919 1000. 1914 1919 1914 ivi9 
Rent. .« .cisseeeenes 12. 5 110 165 3.75 20. 63 16. 0 110 165 17. 60 26. 40 
Rice. . ..ccmsaeens wae 4 11.0 107 455 11. 77 MO. 05 18. 7 107 $55 20. O1 85. O9 
Other fee8hcs oes i oes 15.5 108 307 16. 74 47, 59 IS. 5 LOS 307 19. 9s 56, 80 
{ee ee 5.0 112 358 5. 60 17. 90 6.1 112 358 6. S3 21. 84 
CORB éscectln suse 14.0 112 417 15. 6S 58. 38 7.3 112 417 8.18 30. 44 
Car ferel. seduwdicatne 2.0 129 143 2. 58 2. 86 2.5 129 143 3. 23 3. 58 
S NUD. co adecuases 40.0 112 308 44.80 | 123. 20 30.9 112 308 34. 61 95.17 
ee ae > rs. Se eee 110. 92 | 320.61 | 100.00 |........|........ 110.44 319.32 


The changes in income in the two groups are set forth in the form 
of index numbers in the following table: 





CHANGES IN INCOME OF CLERICAL WORKERS AND PHYSICAL LABORERS IN 
TOKYO. 





} Income, on 1909 Income, on 1914 

base, in— base, in— 

Class of worker. " ‘hides _ 

l | 

1914 1919 1909 1919 | 

Lower clerical workers.............. 20 227 s y | 
PD PROIIB ois a ccteicscccsces 111 4 1S 445 | 
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Wages and Hours of Labor in Cotton-Goods Manufacturing, 1907 to 
1920. 


HE great increase in cotton-mill wages in the United State, 
T between 1907 and 1920 is shown in the following table. These 
figures are based on investigations made at different times |) 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. Since 1914 inquiries 
have been made only in alternate years. The last investigation wa. 
made in the late summer of 1920, nearly all of the data being for July 
August, or September. The data for all years were taken direct), 
from the pay rolls of representative establishments in the importa: 
cotton manufacturing States. 

Until 1914 data were collected only for the large representative 
occupations. In and since 1914 all employees of the mills visited 
were covered. Since 1914 the list of selected occupations has }ecn 
enlarged and the employees in such occupations withdrawn from tlic 
group of ‘other employees,” hence the figures for the residue grou) 
of other employees are not strictly comparable from year to year 
The wages of males and females are stated separately. 

As a whole earnings per hour in 1920 in cotton goods manufiav- 
turing were more than three times as much as in 1913, and tlie 
increase between 1918 and 1920 was nearly 80 per cent. The 1920 
figures represent the wage peak in this industry in the World-\V ar 
period. Reductions have since been made in many mills. The mos! 
common figure reported is a reduction of 224 per cent. 

The table further shows the general trend of reduction in regular 
working hours per week. Because of the reduction in hours, full- 
time earnings per week have not increased to the same extent as 
earnings per hour. Other columns in the table show the number oi 
establishments and the number of employees included in the averages 
for each year. 








1 Further wage data are included in articles on pp. 129 to 134 and 200 to 213. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR, 71 
AVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS AND EARNINGS PER WEEK AND AVERAGE FE J- 
INGS PER HOUR IN COTTON GOODS MANUFACTURING IN THE UNITED ST ‘TES 
BY YEARS, 1907 TO 1920. . 
po fe ee | oe Pe i ae | Ce . 
: Aver-| * ; | s -er-| -hVer- 
_Num- Num- age age Aver- || Num- Num- a uve 6 Aver- 
J ‘ber of | P€F | gai | fll- | age | lber of | PE | fal | full- | age 
Occupation, sex, | crap} Of | time | time | earn- | Occupation, sex, | 2° b of | full- | time | earn- 
and year. i lish- | ©™- Ipours|earn-| ings | and year | Tish: | em- — learn- ings 
ments.| Ploy- per | 128s Fad | ime t ploy- | per | ings | per 
| ees. |. per 10ur. || . ees ak | per hour, 
week. rock. } week.| voek. ; 
Picker tenders. Spinners, mule. | | | 
Male .1d600: 1920. . 93, 919) 52. 3/$22. 80\$0.436 || Male....... 1907. | 11 199) 58. ¢ 513. 71 $0. 234 
1908. .| 11 193) 58.4) 13.14) .225 
Card tenders and 1909. | 11 156} 58.5) 12.93) .221 
strippers. 1910. | 14, 222) 57.0) 12.50) .219 
A 16) 288) 56.8) 14.44 255 
Malt. cniawe 1920. . 96] 1,156) 52.9] 24.92) .471 a? 16) 266) 55. 7} 15.48 .279 
, 913.. 16) 258} 55.6) 15.58 281 
Card grinders. ig 14) 245 54. 9 15.95) .292 
916. . 17} 334) 54.7] 18.85 345 
MAIO. dcc00% 1920. . 92 355] 52.5) 30.98 500 | 1918... 17) 303) 54.3} 26. 40 {87 
sid ing fi ¥ | 1920... 14) 253, 48.91 40.39 825 
rawing frame | 
tenders. || Spinners, frame. 
Wilke os 1907... 34! 2191 60.4] 6.04] .100 || Male....... 1907 25; 184 59.4! 7.37, .124 
1908. . 34) 234, 59.7) 5.85 098 | 1908 25 214] 58.8) 7.00) .119 
1909. . 34, 253) 59.7] 5.91] .099 | 1909 25, 188} 58.9) 6.89 .117 
1910. . 561 436] 59.5] 5.701 .096 | 1910 36) 261) 57.2) 6.83) .120 
1911.. 84) 750) 59.5) 5.73) .097 | 1911 16, 700) 57.2) 7.18 . 126 
1912... 82} 727] 57.9) 6.20) .108 | 1912 46 679) 56.2) &.30 14% 
1913... 82} 624) 58.0) 6.31) .109 || 1913. 19) 5301 56.9] 8.07. .143 
1914... 76, 660) 57.9) 6.66) .116 || 1914 38, 483) 54.7) 8.18, . 150 
1916... 82} 681] 58.4] 7.32 126 | 1916... 3S 547| 56.6) 9.47 169 
1918. . 4 515] 57.3] 11.37 199 | 1918... id 83} 54.3) 13.48 248 
: 1920. . 75 567) 54.1] 23.10) .497 1920... 34 345} 50.7) 24.08 475 
Female.....1907.. 19 234] 60.2) 5.60) .093 || Female..... 1907 . . 36, 2,317) 61. 0). 6.71 110 
1908. . 19} 232) 59.3} 5.51) .093 1908. . 36; 2,114) 59.9) 6.41 107 
1909. . 19 249) 59.4) 5.41] .091 1909. . 36, 2,408) 59.8} 6.34, . 106 
1910. . 27| +359) 58.2) 5.20) .090 1910... 59| 3,704) 59.0) 6.33 108 
1911... 45| 502) 57.8) 5.46] .095 1911... 88 5,981) 59.1) 6.51 111 
1912. . 45) 525) 57.0) 6.23] .110 1912... 88} 6,364) 58.0) 6.98 . 124 
1913... 32} 594] 56.7) 6.50) .115 1913. . 90} 6,762) 57.8] 7.33 128 
1914... 32| 574) 55.5) 6.51} .118 1914... 90} 6,906) 56.9) 7.45 .132 
1916... 43| 660 55.6] 7.53] .136 1916. . 104) 7,706) 57.2) 8.42) . 149 
1918. . 55} S818) 54.8] 11.40] . 209 1918. . 105), 7,752) 56.1) 12.89) . 233 
1920. . 52} 693] 50.5) 18.74] .371 1920... 95 6 ” 51.8) 22.12, . 427 
Slubber tenders. Doers. | 
} ale ; CQ ¢ ww sj RT ¢ f ¢ 
Male....... 1916..| 100} 834) 57.5] 11.21) .192 seca ae es Pe 
1918..| 1031 766] 56.71 17.221 | 307 || ag ook sed are oo 
1920..! 92) 695! 53.0] 29.20! -551 )) op 1920...) 89] 2, 717) 58. 1] 24.05). 453 
Female.....1916.-| 13} 60) 54.2] 10.18] iss || Female...-1916../ 19537) 55.0, 8.92). 162 
1918. | 17 74) 54.11 13.80] 257 || 1918... 26 703) 52.6) 13.46) , 255 
7 i 3.89] .2! aon | og Be 
1920. . | ll 12} 49.0) 24.45] . 499 | 7 21 543) 49,8 19.37 . 389 
Speeder tenders. || Spooler tenders. | 
Zz . eee ee as 
ae 1907... 6 63.91 7 | Female..... 1916_. 104, 3,662) 57.2) 7.73) .137 
er 28 Seed ra we 1S] 108 3.78) 56.2 a1 A) 0 
1909... 16] 258 61.2] 7.89} 129 | 1920..; 95, 8,010) 52.2) 20.15). 386 
1910. . 32 426, 61.4) 8.03] .131 Creclers 
1911. 62| 623! 61.2) 8.24) .135 | aes | 
1912. . 61; 680) 59.7] 8.52) .143 || Male....... 1920. .| 9 27| 54.8) 21.54) .393 
1913.. 61 745} 59.8) 8.72) .145 || Female... .1920.. 62 428 52.6) 18.25) .347 
1914 58 799, 59.3) 9.04) .153 | 
1916. 95) 1,739) 58.5) 10.13} .174 || Warper tenders. 
1918. . 98] 1,478} 58.2) 15.28) .265 | | 
1920. . 87| 1,506; 54.2) 28.89) .533 | Male....... 1916... 25 75, 59.4 10, 41 176 
Female.....1907... 35, °721| 59.31 8.24] .139 | 1918. 31 82,-—«459.6) 14.71) . 247 
1908. . 35, 694) 59.1) 8.16) .138 1920. . 27 85 55.8 29.30) .525 
1909... 35] 714) 59.1) 7.98) .135 | Female... .1916.. 78 562) 86.0 10.15) .182 
1910... 57] 1,175) 57.8) 7.68) .133 | 1918... $2 595) 55.4) 14.20) .259 
1911. 82) 1,753) 57.9) 7.86) .136 1920. . 77, 506, 50.9 23.41) . 460 
1912... 80] 1,791) 56.7] 8.38) .148 | 
1913.. 79} 1,946) 56.5) 8.61) .153 Beamer tenders. 
1914.. 79| 2,001) 55.8) 8.61) .155 
1916... 95} 2, 55. 6| 10.38} .188 | Male....... 1916... 22, 328 «456.0 15.01). .271 
1918. . 100} 3, 214 coe 15.10} .277 1918... 24 280; 56.3, 22.63) .404 
1920. . 82) 2,476) 50.2) 24.40) . 486 1920. . 21 «246 50.9 36.19 .711 
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AVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS AND EARNINGS PER WEEK AND AVERAGE EARN. 
INGS PER HOUR IN COTTON GOODS MANUFACTURING IN THE UNITED STATE 
BY YEARS, 1907 TO 1920—Concluded. 


oe | 












































-or.| AVEr- Aver 
Num- )N2m- AN a e | Aver- Num- Num cong age Ave 
on cox | ber of} PO | tuit- | fl | age | a Seed oe | Gam. | SS | tec 
Occupation, sex, | octap-| f | time | time | earn- Occupation, sex, | tah. f | time | time | ea 
and year. = | > em- houre}earn-| ings || and year. lish- | ™ |hours| Crn-| ine 
; ploy- “| ings | per | : ploy- ~| ings | per 
ments." ees. tan 4 per | hour. | ments.| "ee. | oe per | ho 
"| week. ; week. | 
os AGRE AERE eae | - | 
Beamer tenders— | | Weavers. | 
omg a poze too] BRR RA. 
Female... .1916.. 5} 91) 54, 81812. 28/90. 224 1909. oa 3128) sad goal 11: 
1918. . 7 113) 54. 17.06). 315 |) 1910 38 37334) SRS] BAS I: 
1920. . 5 100, 48. 3} 27. 92) . 578 | 1911 88 8, 855, 58.6 9.081 | 14 
| 1912 88 9,775 57. 5| 9.67) . 1 
1913 | 9,485) 57.6 9.73) 17 
peedyr Senge. 1914. 899,755 56.8) 9. 93) 
Male....... 1907.) 35,159 60.3. 11.03. 183 a) oe ergerss * 
1908. . 35, 158, 59. 6| 10. 91) 4 1920..|  93| 6,077, 51.81 29.68) | 57 
1909. . 35, 167} 58. 4) 10.69, 180) Pomale....1907.., 36, 3,724 59.5} 8.98) 
1910... 57, 276 58.4] 10.33) .178 | 1908 \s ons] seal aor i 
i911... 85 455, 58.5] 11.26, .194 oo) sae ae ett 
1912. . 85} 449) 57.4) 12.34) .216 | 1910 59] 6.334. 57.81 & 471 
1913... 87} 485) 57.5) 12.09) . 212) “| isn’ soal sv el & nel 
- 1911..| 8810, 792, 57.9) R54 15 
1914.. 87 a5) 56.8 11.81) . 211 | 1912 } 88110,998 56.9) 9.26 T 
1916. ° 96 581 56. s 13. 48) . 241 | 1913. t 89/11. 236) 56. 7 9. 30) ~ ‘ 
1918...) 99, 608) 56. 5) 18.73. 340 | 1914 eat’ iasl SR On ic 
1920. .| 89) 504) 52. 1) 30.17; .579 | 1916. 101/11 546 55, 7) 11.12 ) 
| | 1918..|  108)10, 903, 55.4) 15. 62 
va 1920 92; 7,681 50.3) 26.56 
Drawers-in. | 
_ . no | Trimmers or in- 
Female.....1916.. 86, 926, 56.0, 10.47 .191 
1918..| 91} 834 55. 3 1500, 1273 | spectors. | | 
1920 80} 632} 50.7) 24.59 .485 | Male. -..... 1920. . 22} 76, +53. 4| 22 75 ’ 
| | Female... .1907.. 30; 251 60.4 6.16 
| 1908..| 30 261 60.0 6.06 || 
Warp tying ma- | 1909. 30-285, 50.6) 5.90) .0) 
chine tenders. | 1910. .| 46 408 523) 5.78 0 
| 1911..| 75, 712) 58.7) 6.02! 
Male....... 1920..| 741 158! 52.5) 30,82 . 587 || 1912..|  77' 708 57.7) 6.41) 
| 1913... 74, 698 57.8 6.41) 
1914..| 74, 720, 57.2 6. A) 
1916. .! 83 971) 5%.7| 7.25 
rae .4 | | | 1918.. -87| 1,175) 55.6 10.29 
Male....... 1907... 36} 631) 60.8 12.59). 207 | M920.) 78 1,028 51.6) 17. 29) 
1908... 36, 619) 59.7) 12.06) .202 | 
1909.., 36) 680, 59.8 11.78). 197 || Other employees. = 
1910... 59) 1,267, 58.7] 11.64) .200 || Male....... 1914... 88,29,861 57.5 8.59 
1911. 88} 2,200, 58.6) 11.80) . 203 t 1916..| 105.27.395 57.7) 10.05 
1012. . 88) 2,290, 57.7) 12.84) .224 | 1918... 106.25,740 56.8 15. 18) 
1913... 90, 2,370, 57.8 12. 96 227 | 1920..| 9613, 336, 52.6, 22.04 
1914..| 90, 2,491) 56.6) 13.09, .233 | Female....1914... 8812, 143 56.3) 6.89 
1916... 102) 2,776, 56.8, 15.17) .270 | 1916.., 101, 5,913, 55.7) 7.82) .i40 
1918.., 108, 2,709, 56.4) 21.79) 1301 1918. 102 6.350 54.4) 12.08, 2 
1920. 93, 2,366, 52.2 35.76 685 _ 1920... 94 4,681) 51.2 16.49 .3 


Union Wage Rates in the Stone Trades, October 31, 1920. 


HE following table shows the union wage rates per hour for soft- 
T stone cutters and machine men, so far as information is avail- 
able to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The figures are take 
mainly from reports in the Stone Cutters Journal. The hours © 
work are 44 per week in all localities except one, as noted in the table. 
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UNION WAGE RATES PER HOUR IN THE STONE TRADES, OCT. 31, 1920. 


{44 hours per week.| 
























































| Stone| Ma- |Stone Ma- Stone, Ma- 
City and State. cut- | chine City and State. cut- | chine City and State. cut- | chine 
ters. | men. |; ters. | men. ters. | men. 
Akrott, O@GG.......-960. 9B }..-... Evansville, Ind..... $1. 00 |$0. 80 Painesville, Ohio... .|$1. 00 | 
Albigth dls Wesccass { | Flagstaff, Ariz...... * | oe Poors, til. ........ . 90 |$0. 7° 
\lliance, Ohio...... + | ee Fort Wayne, Ind...| 1.00 }...... Philadelphia, Pa...) 1.20 | .96 
Amherst, Ohio. . ... 1.00 | $0.80 || Fort Worth, Tex...) 1.25 | 1.25 Phoenix, Ariz...... 1.00 |.. 
Atlanta, Ga.....-... 1.00 .75 || Galesburg, Ill.......) .75 | .624 || Pittsburgh, Pa.....| 1.25 | 1.00 
ASHE. TEOIE... «-~-- 1.25 1.25 |) Gouverneur, N. Y..| 1.00 ]...... Portland, Oreg._... 1.00 | 1.00 
Baltimore, Md...... 1.00; 1.00 || Grand Rapids, Mich} 1.15 | 1.15 Providence, R. I...) 1.00} 1.00 
Bedford, Ind....... 1.124, .824 || Great Falls, Mont..| .87})...... Pueblo, Colo........| 1. 124)..-.... 
Billings, Mont...... 7, Sait Greenville, 8. C..... 3) See Quincy, Ill......... , ; ee 
;irmingham, Ala...| 1.00 |...... Hammond, Ind.... aa ae a) 
Bloomington, Ind. .| 1.124)...... Hartford, Conn..... . 87 .78 Richmond, Va.....{ 1.00 }...... 
Boise, Idaho........| 1.00} 1.00 Houston, Tex..._... 1.25 | 1.25 Rochester, N. Y....| 1.00 ]...... 
Boston, Mass....... 1.00} .65 Hummelstown, Pa.| 1.00 ]...... Rockford, Ill.......| 1.00 
Bridgeport, Conn...| 1.00] .80 Huntington, W.Va.! 1.00 }...... Rock Glen, N. Y...| .75]....-. 
Buffalo, N. Y...... + ; == Idaho Falls, Idaho. .| 1.25 |...... Rock Island, Tl....) .75}...... 
Butie®, Bites. s.<0.- 3 oe Indianapolis, Ind...| 1.00] .75 St. Louis, Mo.......| 1.00 | 1.00 
Canton, Ohio....... Sk Se Iowa City, Iowa....| .75]...... St. Paul, Minn~....| 1.12 82 
Carthage, Mo....... i. . 66 Ithaca, N. Y....... £694. ..... Salt Lake City,Utah} 1. 12 — 
Cedar Rapids, lowa.| 1.15 | .75 Jamestown, N. Y...| 1.00 |...... San Antonio, Tex. .| 1.25 | 1.25 
Champaign, ....-) 1. . 6e! Fee 1.00] .75 Sandstone, Minn. ..| 1. 124 
Charleston, W. Va..| 1.00 |...... Kansas City, Mo....| 1.00] .80 || San Francisco, Calif.) 1.00 |...... 
Charlotte, N. C.....| 1.00] 1.00 Kasota, Minn.......] .85]...... || Schenectady, N. Y.| 1.00 ]...... 
Chattanooga, Tenn.| .874/...... || Kingwood, W. Va..| 1.00 |...... | Scranton, Pa.......| .90]| .90 
Chicago, Idaho. ....} 1.00 |...... | Lee, Mass.......... : = | Seattle, Wash......| 1.00 | 1. 00 
Chicago, Tll......... | 1.2511.05 || Lexington, Ky.....| .90/|...... }} Sharon, Pa......... RS . 
Cincinnati, Ohio....) 1.15 |... .-. Lincoln, Nebr......] .874; .65 || Sioux City, Iowa...| 1.00 | 80 
Cleveland, Ohio. ...| 1.25 }...... || Little Rock, Ark...| 1.00! 1.00 South Bend, Ind...! 1.00 |...... 
Colorado Springs, | | Louisville, Ky......] 1.00 | .95 || Springfield, T1......| 1.00 
Ogi. Aiowtades soe cs = || Manhattan, Kans...] 1.00 !...... | Springfield, Mass...| 1.00 }.... 
Columbus, Ohio. ...} 1.10 }...... Memphis, Tenn....| 1.00 | 1.00 Steubenville, Ohio..) 1.25 |...... 
Columbus Station, Miami, Fia......... >. ae Stinesville, Ind..... 1.123} .82 
te ee -  ) Milwaukee, Wis....] 1.00 | .75 Superior, Wis......| 1.00} .90 
Dallas, Tex......... 1.25 | 1.25 || Minneapolis, Minn..} 1.124) .82 || Syracuse, N. Y..... Sa 
Deceit eiicess<beck . 28 lex... || Muncie, Ind ....... *. a | Tacoma, Wash.!.... 1.00! 1.06} 
Denver, Colo....... 1. 124) 1.124 Nashville, Tenn....| .80| .50 || Tenino, Wash... 1.00 | 1.06 
Des Moines, Iowa...} 1.00 | 1.00 Newark, N. J.......| 1.124} 1.00 Terre Haute, Ind. ee co 
Detroit, Mich...... 1.25 | 1.21 New Haven, Conn...) 1. 124)...... || Toledo, Ohio... .. 1.10 ‘ 
Dubuque, Towa....| . 874) .874 || New York, N. Y...| 1.124, 1.00 || Topeka, Kans.... 7h 
Duluth, Minn. ..... 1.00} .90 Niagara Falls, N. Y.| 1.00 |...... || Trenton, N.J....../ 1.00]...... 
East Liverpool,Ohioj 1.00 |...... i} Oberlin, Ohio... ... f [= || Tulsa, Okla........) 1.12§) 1.124 
El Dorado, Kans...| 1.00 |.....- | Oklahoma City, ‘| Washington, D.C_.| 1.00 | 1.00 
Ellettsville, Ind. ...| 1.124} . 824 || rr 1.124) 1.124 Wheeling, W.Va...| 1.25 }..... 
Emporia, Kans... .. * {= || Omaha, Nebr.......| 1. 124 95 Youngstown, Ohio.) 1.00 |...... 
Erie, Pies cuca cs 1,00 |...... || Ottawa, Kans...... 1.00 ...... | Zanesville, Ohio a awe 
i 








1 Since June 15, 1920, the work week has been 5 days, or 40 hours. 


Index Numbers of Wages Per Hour, 1840 to 1920. 


ANY inquiries have been addressed to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics asking for a general wage index that might be used 
for comparison with similar index numbers for changes in 

cost of living and in wholesale prices. These inquiries have generally 
related to changes in recent years but frequently they ask for an index 
that shall compare Civil War wage changes with those during and 
following the late World War. 

The bureau has hesitated to attempt the preparation of such a 
wage index because of the incomplete and disconnected material 
available for its construction. However, an index number has been 
prepared by the bureau from all sources accessible and is here 
presented. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGES PER HOUR, 1840 TO 1920 (CURRENCY BASIS DURING Clyqz, 
WAR PERIOD). 


[1913 = 100] 





| 


' 
Index! Index, _ Index | Index 
' Year. num-| Year. num-) Year. | num-| Year. | num- 
ber. | | ber. | 


ber. || ber. 








| 

} 

| 
IS41.., 34 || 1861...) 40) IS881...| 62 || 1901...) 74 
1842... 33 || 1862...| 41 | 1882...| 63 || 1902...| 77 
1843.., 33 || 1863...| 44 |) 1883...| 64 || 1903...| 80 


a 
| 
| 1840..) 33 || 1860...) 39 | 1880...) 60 || 1900...| 73 
| 
} | 
| 1844..; 32 || 1864. 50 | 1884...) 64 || 1904...) 80 
| 


1845..| 33 | 1865...| 58 | 1885. 64 || 1905...| 82 
1846... 34 8 | 1906...! 85 
1847.., 34 | 1867...) 63 | 1887...| 67 || 1907...| 89 
1848..| 35 | 1868...| 65 | 1888. 67 || 1908...| 89 


1889...| 68 || 1909...) 90 
1850..; 35 || 1870...| 67 | 1890...| 69 |; 1910...) 93 
1851..; 34 || 1871...| 68 a | 1911...) 95 
1852..| 35 || 1872...| 69 | 1892...] 69 || 1912...) 97 
1853..' 35 || 1873...| 69 |; 1893...] 69 || 1913...| 100 
1854../ 37 || 1874...; 67 || 1804...) 67 || 1914...) 102 
1855.., 38 | 1875...) 67 || 1895...] 68 || 1915...) 108 
1856..; 39 | 1876...) 64 | 1896...) 69 || 1916...) 111 
1857..; 40 | 1877...) 61 | ..-| 69 |} 1917...) 128 
1858..; 39 || 1878...; 60 || 1898.../ 69 }| 1918...) 162 
1859..; 39 || 1879...; 59 || 1899...) 70 |) 1919!..| 1184 

‘| |, 19202. . | 2234 


j 
! i 


| “- 
1866...) 61 | 1886...} 64 
| 

1849-./ 36 | 1869...) 66 | 


—_ 
yx 
© 
_ 
s 





_ 
& 

= 
~ 

















1 This index number applies to the spring of 1919. Wage rates advanced during the year. 
* This index number applies to the summer of 1920, and probably represents the wage peak of the ) 


In illustration of the changes that have taken place in wage rates 


the following few typical figures are given: 


[All occupations represent males except those marked F. } 


Wages Wages Wages 




















Occupation. State. Year. | per Year. | per Year. per | 
| | hour. | hour. | hour. 
| Cents. Cents. | Cents. 
Compositors........... | Connecticut...| 1842...; 15 | 1865...) 30 | 1920...) 72.9 
Do 5 deh Aged New York....| 1851...) 15 1865...) 25 | 1920...) 122.2 
a Connecticut...; 1840...| 16.2 | 1865...| 27.5 | 1920...| 100 
DS Sa s< véwast oan Maryland..... | 1840...| 12.5 | 1865...] 25 1920...| 90 
Carpenters............. Massachusetts.| 1854...) 13.3 | 1865. 22.5 | 1920...) 100 | 
RE New Jersey...| 1850...) 15 | 1865...] 25 1920. ..| 112.5 
a New York....|.1843...) 15 | 1865...) 32.5 | 1920. ie B12. 5 
pO errs ee ae 1851...| 17.5 | 1865...| 30 1920...| 125 
Carpenters............. Pennsylvania .; 1849...) 12.5 | 1865...) 25 1920...| 112.5 
ee ae eee Pe | 1840...) 15 | 1865...) 25 1920...| 125 
Slasher tenders. ....... Massachusetts.| 1855...) 6.2 | 1865...) 12.5 | 1920...| 70.6 
Speeders (F.)..........}..... Ee 1842...) 3.8 | 1865...) 5 1920...} 51.4 
Spinners, frame (F.)...!..... | SR Fee 1842..., 3.5! 1865...) 5.2! 1920...) 50.6 
Weavers (F.)..........|..... bck 1842...) 4.7 | 1865...) 5.4] 1920...) 54.8 
Spinners, frame (F.)...; New York... .} 1853... 3:53 1006...) 432 | 1920...) 47.4 
Beamsters (leather)....| Massachusetts.| 1857...) 9.1 | 1865...' 21.7 | 1919...) 62.5 
Machinists............ Maryland. .... 1855...| 16.5 | 1865...) 30 1920...) 75 
TT RES eer Ase Ae Sr 1855...| 18.3 | 1865...; 25.3 | 1920...) 93.8 
Machinists............. Massachusetts.| 1849...) 15.8 | 1865...) 23.4 | 1920. 80 
PSS aap Ph mekse 1849...) 15.6 | 1865...) 22.9 | 1920...) 90 
Blacksmiths. .......... New York....} 1846...) 12.5 | 1865...) 27.5 | 1920...) 80 
EC Meee Pe eid 1846...| 15 1865...| 25 1920...| 80 
Blacksmiths........... Pennsylvania.| 1855...| 15 1865...| 30 1920... 110 | 
Ne er eee _ eee te 1853...; 16.7 | 1865...; 27.6 | 1920...; 80 
Conductors, passenger.|..............-- 1840...) 21.1 | 1865...| 38.3 | 1919...| 96.2 
Engineers, locomotive.|.............-.- 1840...' 21.4 | 1865...| 29.9 | 1919...) 92.4 
| | 
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Prevailing Wage Scales in the Building Trades on Dec. 31, 1920. 


N THE October, 1920, issue of the Montuity LAaBor REVIEW 
| (pp. 120, 121) a table was published giving the prevailing hourly 
wage scales in the building trades on August 31, 1920, as com- 
piled by the National Association of Builders’ Exchanges and printed 
in the American Contractor (Chicago) for September 4, 1920. The 
following table is taken from the same source, issue of January 18, 
1921 (p. 18) but does not show all the cities for which rates are 
given, the most important industrial centers being selected: 
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WAGE SCALES (IN CENTS) IN THE BUILDING TRADES COMPILED BY THE NATION. 
SHOWING CHANGES 


{A plus or minus sign before a rate deno: 















































= - i - of _ ape l = ao ag = = 5 _—— 
Ele- 
| Y Cea- | i Plas- | 4 
Car- z Elec- | Hod | La- |} 4p. | paint! Plac- Brick | vator 
City. pen- —. tric- | car- | bor- = | _— Fetead yooh lay- | con- ¢,/° 
ters. a ians. |riers.! ers. rT ve 4 ere, | et: og ' 
' | | ors. 
pat wa, aD ay ki ee Beer | idee 
ime | | Mh ekbccdbslameeMebddpesoveieslauibnealss pases ise hetea ...../2100.0 
Atlanta, (ia...... { —60. 0)” —60. 0)” 75. 0|—35. 0-30. 0, —90. 0, —90.0\— 40.0, 90.0... 
Buffalo, N. Y....|' 100.0] 100.0} 90. 0| 255. 0| 750. 0) 100. 0|—55. 0| 100.0 —100.0 lv 
POON Be ae Seg HS oat ee Voc Bae appl Bie 
Boston, M me. ~- { 100.0} 100.0} 100.0) 70. a 70.0 .0} 100.0) 80.0} 100.0 100.0 1 
Chicago, Tll......| 125.0} 125.0} 125.0, 2100.0; 100.0 125.0) 106.5) 125.0 125.9) 1. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 100.0) 90.0} 100. 0) 85.0) 75.0 125.0} 85.0) 125.0 100.90 10 
Cleveland, Ohio . {-- i559)" ia‘ ls ag.) 87.5)" 87.5" 195.0) “143.5)" 125. 0| 87.5] i250...” 
’ ee Ae a —  . En A ee 7 ee ie 
Columbus, Ohio. { 90.0.+100.0| 100.0 80.0 65.0 125.0) 85.0] 125.0 100.0 
; Tarn ee es ape 9 vo SR Pee) Seca 75.0}. . 
payee, Ohio....{ 100.0) 100.0} 110.0 85.0 60. 0 ’ -0 125.0] 85.0] 125.0 —100.0 
— 85.0!+100.0)....... 5Ocen@. ....1....... RE EO i 
Detroit, Mich. ... { 100. 0| +125. 0) 125. 0|—90. 0|—75. 0 125. 0\—62.5| 125.0 125.0 
Erie, Pa { oudepes rae eee Fee. es ae ae oe * —70.0 
. hn dns sipit 100.0) 112.5} 100.0} 65.0) 60.0 125.0} 65.0} 125.0, 90.0 
Grand Rapids, J 2. ee eee CUE ee Se 0 
nee i 100.0; 90.0} 100.0} 75.0!—55.0 100.0] 75.0} 110.0 100.0 
ndianapolls, f....... te SS SR SO OR, SR, eee ee ee Se Pe 
RIES TE: { 100.0; 100.0} 100.0|\—72.5| 50.0 112.5) 75.0) 125 90 0) | 
ee a eae eT 75.0|....-- 4+40.0)\ $7.90)f...... EOS okt ia Sg |. 
Louisville, Ky... 80.0|° 90.0! 100.0 80.0/4+50.0/f day { 5.0} 112.5} 80.0} 125.0 “90 a 
a ‘ge * £ | Sa ee Gee aye Lae SS Se © Sa 
Memphis, Tenn..\) “100. 0| 100.0 i00.0| 75. 0|—30.0 "100; 0) 125.0)" °7520) 1250 “i006! 
Milwaukee, W is. | 100.0) —75.0} 85.0} 75.0) 50.0 112.5) 80.0) 125.0, 100.0) ! 
a: A OT ae as Pye. Beate * Bees Sapa Boo Ree, Goo Eipep 
Newark, Ohio. . -|1°"" 96°)" 275.6)" 90.0] 80.0|—50.0| 100.0) 100.0 + 112.5] “8010) 11275 | 
New York, N.Y.| 112.5} 112.5) 112.5} 87.5| 81.3] 112.5 112.5! 118.8) 87.5! 125.0) 112.5 
SE RS Sanat ate, eats Oo Saas rate See <tr "Tate Tenge al 
Come, Nebr... { 112.5) “112. 5)" 125.0) 75.0) 60.0) 125.0 100.0} 125.0) 75.0 125.0) 100.0) | 
rape ones heute 280.0} 80.0] 50.0).......)....... Dytite 2 Si 
eanein . 112.5} 100.0] 125.0] 110.0} 60.0) 125.0 100.0 125.0) 110.0] 130. 4 125.0 
Pittsburgh, Pa. - 4°" i596" 6l" iia §{-¢ 125.0] 100.0) 80.04 118.8 ii3°5 +125. 0) 100/6) 150: ; +126.9 
Kaltsas eae) ike RRS Ret i eepanby Diana eee Ter aa 
Ne Pe \ +85-0 480.0) 90.01+70.0) 80.0) 100.0) | 75. 6| 14076) 100.0] 1256) “90:0, Lv 
— —50. 0) $5-$6 |f..... 1) $3. 25) 7... .. $5.25 iw HK te a; ee |. 
Savannah, (a... ‘\ —80.0\f day t ica:6l} aay vs60 hi aiend 87.5)f day |\—-8.75| 100.0 
| ERR DE PERE Kent REE ie Secteamp tes SB \peED = ae 
St. Joseph, Mo... { 87.5) —60. 0!" “100: 0|—60.0|—50. 0) “80.0 87.5) 113.5 —60.0] 112.5, “80.0 +1 
ARE PISCE Nae oS est CR RS OS Ss a 
St. Louis, Mo. . 125.0} 125.0) 125.0) 85.0] 67.5) 125.0) 125.0) 137.5|494.8| 125.0) 125.0 +1! 
Washington, | age “Seryith Bsn _ | £ © Spe Speen Spee ee 
2. 7:..-... +105. 0} 100.0} 100.0} 75.0} 50.0} 100.0/+100.0}+125.0} 75.0) 125.0) 125.0, | 
ee eee eee, See SRM ES. SER a 
Gecsis <.: | 115.0} 115.0} 115.0) 87.5] 80.0, 125.0) 112.5] 125. i. —87.5) 125.0 























1 Where two figures are shown they are the minimum and maximum wage, respectively. 
2 Rate not given in tabulation for Aug. 31, 1920, published in the October, 1920, MONTHLY 1.4 
REVIEW. 
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ASSOCIATION OF BUILDERS’ EXCHANGES AND PREVAILING ON DEC. 31, 1920 
COMPARED WITH AUG. 31, 1920.1 


that the rate is higher or lower than that of Aug. 31.} 








| | 
, Orna- | am a 
Hoist- | Mar- | Mar- Sheet steam BE bys Tile 
ing | ple | ble | Ma- Pion | — Plumb-| Roof- metal! Steam fitters’ “!O"* un 1} Vile 
engi- | cut- | set- | sons. el | ers. | ers. | work-! fitters.) help ut- | itor . 
neers. | ters. | ters. | | work- | erers. fang = { rork 
| ers. o 
> as ssanniine 
90. 01 esate —100.0\....... SS) Ae eee ee : ; 100. 0 r 2100.0 +95.0 —100 
ae | —90. 0 +100.0)....... —75.0, —5.0 —75.0......., 50.0.. ' 
100.0; 100.0 100. 0 100.0, 2 75.9'+100.0, 100.0 100.0 90.0 100.0....... 10.0 110.0 LO 
12100261" 10876)" "160.61" 100.0." "100.01" 100°0)""i6016 "460.0: 160.6 "i000 °70.00 “i00) 0 ida) idea 
196. Bhews 2600 125.0; 125.0; 125. 0) 125.0, 125.0 125.0; 125.0 125.0 100.0, 125.0 125.0 125.0 
100. 0) 100. 0! 90. 0 90. 0 oy 0, consedea 100. 0 70. 0 80,0 100.0 OH. 0 115.0 Loo. 0 10. 0 
ane 125.0, 125.0) 125.0 15.0) 100. 0 4G RS Pa 
8) Ae Cee ee eae 3312. 5 2137.5) 125.0, 125.0'+137.5)....... ~1192.5' 125.0 123.0 
vacceeeslerssseelees---- SR ig & eas ae 273.0 +90.0..... f *84 ae ; 70.0 
100. 0 100. 0) 100. 0;—115.0 100. 0) 112, 5 100.0; +80.0+100.0 100.0) day.| 110.0 0.0 1000 
eee) ee ee Ce ee er eee) Cr ee ee ee ee 
100.0) 100. 0} 100.0; 100.0) 100. 0) 100. Oj 115.0 100.0 100.0 115.0 0.0; 106.0 100.0 1000 
SE ee: Pee | Seca eee Gye  Y SeaNaeegs ARIE ieee Fa 
} week. |} 125.0 125.0 125.0) 100.0+125.0) 125. a 100.0 100.0 125.0 62.5, 125.0 125.04125.9 
\ $44 { ae a Ae  ¢ aie +$9 { ‘eS +$9 Set Pe Bae 
{ week. |\ 100.0} —80.0| 125.0 90.0+100.0f day. | 9.0 a { 65.0 100.0 110.9 100.0 
eS es Oe ee eee ee eee ee a a ae a ee en A Hho. wi 
ee 110.0, 110.0 80.0 100. 0, 109. 0 75.0 85.0 100.0 65.0 115.0 125.0 100.0 
ls su dhe Ler dh hon 6 abawwn oeleSeunccks bode aelodéiancaloctdnrelecesveclone+aovl on 
125 a 665. 0) 100.0) 125.0) 125.0 90 a 125 9 60.0; 100.0 125.0 65.0 100.0 125.0 100.0 


Co SCOSSEIOOS SES Clee orocece el oe sce se SlOSecseselessccesSlesesecel eo wescscee Seeeres SCeessetiaseseselsesseeese sees 


50.0) 100.0) 100.0) 125.0, 100.0 65.0 100.0, 80.0 80.0 1125 45.0 100.0 90.0 100.0 


100.0) 100. 6100.6 125.0} 100.0 100.0 125.0, —40.0 100.0 125.0 +62.5 100.0 100.0 —100.0 
100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 125.0) 92.5 90.0 100.0 77.5 100.0 82.5 +56.3 100.0 92.5 100.0 


£00. 0 weeeeee} 100.0) ‘110.0 Fe eee “100, 0 "90.0 ie 9. 0 "100.0 2 60. 0 110. 0 ; th 1.0 
125.0} 112.5) 212.5) 125.0) 112.5) 212.5) 112.54112.5 112.5 112.5 87.5 112.5 LI25 112.5 
ol. a: ae ee Pee Se a 8 ee 
125.0, 100.0 100 t 5. |} 125.0; 100.0, 112.5 125.0, 62.5, 112.5 125.0 100.0 
\ $48 |§ 100.0 100. 7 SAAS Rae | Be Ge CMG 8G......... ; 
{ week 130.0' 130 i} 100.0 110.04125.0 125.04116.0 110.0 125.0 100.0 
Pe eS ie Pee Ree PD | LORI Fr RE: 
112.5; 100.0 106 i+125.0) 125.9, 112.5+125.0 8O0 125.0 125.0 100.9 
Sr eee Pee 75.0 275.0 =-5.0.. 
125.0) 110.0: 110. 100.0) +80.0' +80.0 LOO +65.0 100.0 100.0 —100.9 
aS a ie | SS Oe eee aes See wees | tl) ee 50. 0 1 $5-$10 
70. 0) 100. 0 100 112 , 2.09 9.0 1125f day. 1 100.0 100.0f day 
100.6 F135. 0) “135 O 1125).......| 85 +125. 0}+100.0} 100.0 +1250) —60.6..2.....2.....| 125.0 


100.6," 100104412 F125 
i TX pOSnSOn DOORSOE NT" MOOROON IRE TT MCN weit we a 
j 











*$4 to $5aday on Aug. 31. 
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Changes in Cost of Living as Basis for Adjustment of Salaries of Bank 
Employees. 


oe 

HE Federal Reserve Bulletin (Washington) for December, 1920 
(pp. 1293-1295), contains an account of the result of an 
investigation conducted some time ago to ascertain the 
changes in the cost of living of bank employees in the various Federa| 
reserve districts as a basis for salary adjustments. The question- 
naire was Peon and distributed to all employees of Federa| 
reserve banks receiving salaries of less than $5,000 a year, requesting 
certain information relative to expenditures for the calendar year 
1919. One section of the questionnaire was to be filled in by marric: 
employees and heads of families, while another section was intende:! 
for those who were prepared to give only their individual expendi- 
tures. Replies were received from 1,901 heads of families and 3,219 
individuals, 605 of the latter not living at home and 2,614 living at 
home. ‘The salary groups which were employed are set forth in the 

accompanying tables. 


Little dependency is to be placed on the information relative to individuals i: 
the salary groups under $600, for the reason that the majority of these employee: 
were of working age only a part of the calendar year 1919, and thus for the major 
part of the year they were not working, but usually attending school. The returns 
from those who gave family expenditures have been tabulated separately. The 
returns from those who gave their individual expenditures have been divided (| 
on the basis of whether the individual was living with the immediate family or nearest 
relatives, (2) by sex. In the case of those who live with the family or nearest relatiy es 
it would have been impossible to separate food from rent cost, so that the individua! 
was therefore asked to give the sum paid regularly each week to the family in lieu of 
board and lodging, an the amount spent for food outside of the home. In tabu- 
ating these returns these two items were added and the resulting figures entitled 
‘*food and rent.” 

This information relative to expenditures of employees of Federal reserve banks 
should be representative of the expenditures of bank — ees in general. For 
any one of these cities then, were it desired by an individual institution to follow 
changes in the cost of living, it would be necessary to take the price changes furnished 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics at six months intervals, and to weight these accord- 
ing to the percentage distribution of expenditures shown for the employees of the 
particular salary group under consideration. In this manner it would be possible to 
obtain changes for the entire employees of the institution receiving less than £5.000 
per annum. 


The following figures for the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
show the general character of the data, and are given as being repre- 
sentative of the results obtained. 
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RETURNS OF THOSE WHO GAVE EXPENDITURES FOR THE FAMILY GROUP RATHER 
THAN FOR THEMSELVES INDIVIDUALLY.! 


Expenditures for— 


Furniture Total 
Heat and . a : and house Miscel- ex- 
ent. . : ’ g. 
Rent light. Food Clothing furnish- laneous. | pend- 
Salary group. No. ing. itures, 
| |; aver- 
| l TA l ’ e | age 


Av-| Per | Av-| Per| Av- | Per | Av | Per | Av | Per Av-| Per | am’t. 
er- | cent | er- | cent er- cent | er- | cent | er- | cent er cent 

age| of | age| of | age | of |age! of |age| of | age | of 

amt. | total. amt. total. amt. | total. amt, total. amt. total. amt. total 

| | 


5 | $419 | 38.1 $179 $158 | 14; 











$00 and under $900...| 7 |$291 | 26.5 $50 4. | 16.2) $4 0.4 3 /$1, 101 
$00 and under $1,200../ 26 | 349 | 22.2) 60) 3.8) 677 | 43.0 | 212) 13.4, 31) 1.9 248) 15.7 | 1,577 
$1,200 and under $1,500.; 68 | 339 | 18.6 73 4.0 821 | 45.0 | 236 | 13.0) 111, 6.1 244 | 13.4 | 1, 824 
$1,500 and under $1,800.) 95 | 334 | 17.3) 73 | 3.8) 878 | 45.4 | 276 114.3 92! 4.8) 283 14.7 | 1,936 
$1, 300 and under $2, 100./166 | 379 | 17.4 | 77 | 3.6) 924 | 42.3 | 204 | 13.5 | 147) 6.7. 362 | 16.6 | 2,183 
$2, "100 and under $2,400.)182 | 436 | 17.9 84) 3.4!| 960 | 39.4 | 369 15.1) 135) 5.5 453 | 18.6 | 2,437 
$2,400 and under $2 700. 99 | 463 | 17.9 84] 3.2 1,035) 40.1 | 398 | 15.4) 141! 5.5! 463 | 17.9 | 2,584 
$2,700 and under $3,000. 57 | 476 | 15.8 | 95 | 3.2 {1,206 | 39.9 | 516 | 17.1 | 184 | 6.1 544 | 18.0 } 3,021 
$3,000 and under $3,300.) 49 | 491 | 15.6 | 127 | 4.0 (1,177 | 37.4 | 534 | 16.9 | 264 | 8.4 557 | 17.7 | 3,150 
$3,300 and under $3,600.| 20 | 641 | 19.4 | 126 | 3.8 1,076 | 32.5 | 552 | 16.7 | 159 | 4.8 | 757 | 22.9] 3,312 
$3,600 and under $3,900. 18 | 543 | 15.4 | 123 | 3.5 |1,297 | 36.7 | 549 | 15.6 | 129; 3.7) 891 25.2 | 3,532 
$3,900 and over........} ; 32 | 633 | 14.6 | 118 | 2.7 1,557 | 35.9 | 722 | 16.7 | 215) 5.0 1,091 | 25.2 | 4,336 








The majority for the whole or part of the year were living with husband or wife, or were the major sup- 
port of the family group in which they lived. 


RETURNS OF THOSE WHO GAVE THEIR EXPENDITURES AS INDIVIDUALS RATHER 
THAN FAMILY EXPENDITURES, CLASSIFIED BY SEX. 


Returns of those who, for the major portion of the year, did not live with immediate family 
or nearest relatives. 








Expenditures for— 


. ‘ ae — , | Total 
| Rent. Food. | Clothing. | Miscellaneous. | expend- 
Salary group. — a - —— —— . | itures, 
| ber. | average 
} | Per | Per | | Per | Per amount. 


Average cent Average, cent! Average cent Average’ cent 
j}amount.; of |amount.| of |amount.) of amount.) of 








| 

| total.| wee | | total. total. 

' | | | } 

| at 

MALES. 
Serre 5 | $317 | 19.7) $599 | | 37.3 | $257 | 16.0 $433 | 26.9 $1, 606 
$00 and under $900... ... 3 | 182 | 23.7 304 39.4 | 133 | 17.3 | 151 | 19.6 770 
$90 and under $1,200..... | 171 | 14.6 | 540 | 46.0 | 194 16.6 268 | 22.9! 1,173 
$1,200 and under $1,500. . -| 10 255 | 17.3 613 | 41.5 | 198 | 13.4 | 412 | 27.8 1,478 
$1,500 and under $1'800. . 7 348 | 22.2 632 | 40.4 | 238 | 15.3 | 346 | 27.1; 1,564 
$!,40@ and under $2 too. 5 | 358 | 19.4 615 | 33.3 229 | 12.4 | 644 34.9) 1,846 
$2,100 and under $2, 400...| 6 341 | 17.8 743 | 38.7 296/14.4| 559) 29.2} 1,919 
$2,400 and over........... ee. | 624} 18.3) 929 32.4) 316 | 11.0) 1,007 | 38.3] 2) 866 
FEMALES. | 

Co | 1 368 | 20.9 550 | 31.2 | 388 22.0 459 | 26.0 | 1, 765 
$600 and under $900....... 4 212 | 19.1 380 | 34.3 222 20.1 294 | 26.6 1, 108 
$90 and under $1,200..... | 35 246 | 20.6 452 38.0 267 | 22.4 226 | 19.0 1,191 
$1,200 and under $1,500...) 14 333 | 23.5 485 | 34.2) 274 19.3 327 | 23.0; 1,419 
$1,500 and under $1/800... 9 298 | 20.3 512 | 35.0 284 19.4 374 | 25.5 1, 468 
$1,800 and under $2,100... 5 443 | 26.8 548 | 33.1 360 | 21.8 303 | 18.3 1, 654 
$2}100 and under $2,400.... 2 352 | 19.2 | 501 | 27.3 300 | 16.4 682 | 37.1 | 1, 835 
$2;400 and over........... | 1 468 | 22.9 | 728 35.6 465 | 22.7 384 18.8 2, 045 

! ' ! } 
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Returns of those who, for the major portion of the year, lived with immediate famiiy or 
nearest relative. 


Expenditures for— 


‘;" + } 
‘ 
1otal 


| 
| Food and rent. Clothing. Miscellaneous. | expend- 

















Salary group. —_ itures, 
~~ kes ail | ~ ) average 
| | | + 
Per Per | Per amount, 
| Average Average | Average . 
\< cent of cent of | - cent of 
/ amount. total. amount. total. | amoun total. 
ne ~ | | | 
MALES. 
SS ee ee 16 $612 58.1 $205 | 19.5 236 22.4 $1.0 
$600 and under $900.............. 54 601 55. 4 216 19.9 268 24.8 10s 
$900 and under $1,200............. 130 681 58. 8 215; 18.5 263 | 22.7 1,1 
$1,200 and under $1,500........... 79 814 57.9 247 17.5 346 24.6 1,4 
$1,500 and under $1,800......._... 61 934 59.0 250 | 15.8 | 401 25.3 15s 
$1,800 and under $2,100........_.. 33 1,081 57.2 277 14.7 533 28.2 | 1,89 
$2,100 and under $2,400........__. 19 1,073] 54.2 281 14.2 626) 31.6] 19s 
$2,400 and over................... 9| 1306] 54.1 290} 12.0 SIs | 33.9 | 2) 4 
FEMALES. | 
7 eee 19 | 454) 50.9 | 2681 30.1 | 170) 19.1 | 89 
$600 and under $900.............. 94 | 520 51.0 306 | 30.0 193 19.0 } 1,0 
$900 and under $1,200........-...} 477| 606! 51.7! 339| 29.0) 26 193] WI 
$1,200 and under $1,500... .. in ee 170 722 §2.8 | 369 | 27.0) Zizi 28:32 1,3 
$1,500 and under $1,800........... 34 804 50.8 | 406 | 25.7 374, 2.6 a 
$1,800 and under $2,100........... 7 849 50.0 427; 25.2) 22; 24.8 I 
$2,100 and under $2,400........... 3 862 48.0 460 | 25.6 | 472! 26.3 17 
$2,400 and over................... 2 781 «42.6 358| 19.5| 607| 38.0 i. 
i } | 














Adjusting Salaries of St. Paul City Employees to Cost of Living. 


set of ordinances applicable to the various city department- 

providing a standardization of salaries of municipal employec- 
and including a plan for adjusting salaries trom time to time in ac 
cordance with changes in the cost of living as determined from stati- 
tical data published in the Montuiy LaBor Review of this bureay 
A letter from the chief examiner of the city civil service states thi 
to January 6, 192t, eight of the departments had adopted the pla: 
in its entirety. The following is the text of one of the ordinances 
It applies to the department of public utilities in the bureau of wate: 
of the city of St. Paul, and is typical of all the others: 


ie council of the city of St. Paul, Minn., has recently adopted « 


Text of Ordinance. 


THe Counc. or THE City or Str. Paut Does Orparn: 

Section 1. That the commissioner of public utilities be, and he is hereby, authorize: 
to appoint and employ such number of officers and employees as may be necessa\ 
properly to carry on the work in the department of public utilities and the bureau of 
water of the city of St. Paul, such officers and employees to be those designated |)\ 
title in the classification in section 7 of this ordinance. 

Sec. 2. The compensation payable to such officers and employees shall be the cor 
pensation prescribed in section 7 hereof as defined, limited, and adjusted by virtu: 
of sections 3, 4, and 5 of this ordinance. 


Standardization of salaries. 


Sec. 3. APPOINTMENTS.—Except as otherwise provided in section | of Rule X 0! 
the civil service rules, appointment to any position in section 7 shall be made at the 
basic entrance salary provided for the grade in which such position is placed, plu- 
the adjusting percentage addition prescribed in section 6 hereof. 
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Sec. 4. WHOLE SALARY RATE.—The compensation payable in any position graded 
in section 7 hereof shall be determined by adding the several amounts payable under 
sections 3, 5, and 6 hereof. 

Sec. 5. ADVANCEMENT.—Advancement in salary shall be made as follows: 

(a) For each six months of service in a position the employee in such position shall 
receive an increase in salary not to exceed the equivalent of 5 per cent of the basic 
entrance salary prescribed for the grade in which said position is placed; 

(6) Increases as provided in subdivision (a) of this section shall be allowed only up 
to and including two years of service, and not to exceed a total maximum for such two 
years’ service of more than 20 per cent of the basic entrance rate: Provided, That any 
amount above the entrance rate which may be granted to an appointee by virtue of 
section 1 of Rule X shall be counted as part of this 20 per cent; 

(c) For each full five years of service in a grade or in any individual position the 
employee in such position shall receive an additional increase in salary not to exceed 
the equivalent of 5 per cent of the said basic entrance salary prescribed for the 
grade in which said position is placed: Provided, however, That not more than three 
such five-year increases shall be allowed in any position; 

(d) Increases provided for by subdivision (c) of this section shall not be applicable 
to any employee whose position or service in the city will entitle him, after the re- 
quired seniority of service, to the benefits of any pension fund or law, nor shall they 
apply to any service rendered prior to the taking effect of the civil service law and the 
present charter, namely, June 1, 1914; 

(¢) If the 5 per cent increase provided for in subdivisions (a) and (¢) amounts to 
less than $5, then the increase in such case shall be at the rate of $5 a month in lieu 
of the 5 per cent: 

({) Where maximum salary rates, however, are prescribed or fixed for any position, 
no advancement in salary shall be made in such position in excess of such maximum 
rate; 

(g) Increases under this section shall become payable on the first day of the semi- 
monthly pay-roll period immediately following the day on which the required seniority 
of service is attained; 

(h) lf the salary and wage appropriations for any bureau or department are insuffi- 
cient to provide for all the automatic increases as they become due in accordance 
with this section, then the increases as they come due shall be allowed according to 
priority of due date as far as the appropriations will permit, and any increases falling 
due thereafter shall be the first to * allowed in the next succeeding year, and such 
deferred increases shall be granted in the order of priority in which they became due. 
No employee, however, shall have any claim for back salary by reason of not having 
received the automatic increase when due, provided such increase was withheld 
because of lack of sufficient appropriation. 

Sec. 6. (a) SALARIES ADJUSTABLE TO COST OF LIVING BASIS.—The salary limits as 
defined in section 7 hereof shall be deemed to be adequate standard salary rates for 
living conditions such as prevailed in the year 1916. For the purpose of this 
ordinance the year 1916 shall be used as a base, and the cost of living shall be deemed 
to have increased 60 per cent over the 1916 cost. To meet this increase in ihe cost of 
living the employees holding positions in section 7 shall, until changed fn accordance 
with subdivision (6) of this section, receive as salaries the prescribed basic entrance 
rate provided for their positions, plus the following additional allowances, to wit: 

For all positions having a basic entrance salary of $75 or under, an addition of 60 
per cent of the basic entrance rate for the grade. 

For all positions having a basic entrance salary of $80 an addition of 55 percent of 
the basic entrance rate for the grade. 

For all positions having a basic entrance salary of $90 an addition of 50 per cent of 
the basic entrance rate for the grade. 

For all positions having a basic entrance salary of $100 an addition of 45 per cent of 
the basic entrance rate for the grade. 

For all positions having a basic entrance salary of $125 an addition of 40 per cent « 
the basic entrance rate for the grade. 

For all positions having a basic entrance salary of $150 an addition of 35 per cent oi 
the basic entrance rate for the grade. 

For all positions having a basic entrance salary of $175 an addition 
the basic entrance rate for the grade. 

For all positions having a basic entrance salary of $200 an addition 
the basic entrance rate for the grade. 

For all positions having a basic entrance salary of $250 an addition 
the basic entrance rate for the grade. 
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For all positions having a basic entrance salary of $300 an addition of 10 per cent of 
the basic entrance rate for the grade. 

For all positions having a basic entrance salary of $350 an addition of 5 per cent of 
the basic entrance rate for the grade. 

(6) REVISION OF ADJUSTING PERCENTAGES.—The adjusted salary rates provided 
for in subdivision (a) of this section shall remain in force not longer than December 3}, 
1921, except as otherwise provided in thissection. On January 1, 1922, and on January 
1 of each year thereafter, there shall be a revision of the adjusting Cae ge pre- 
scribed in this section. For the purpose of determining the cost of living, reference 
shall be made on December | of each year to the statistical table of the retail prices 
of food in the United States (the 22 weighted articles), as given in the latest available 
issue of the MontHty LABor Review published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the United States Department of Labor. The rise or fall in the cost of living shall be 
determined by taking the year’s average price index number for the year 1916 and the 
average of the 12 latest available (on thes: 1) monthly price index numbers, and then 
computing the per cent of increase or decrease of this latest average index number 
over the 1916 index number. The resulting figure will be the increase or decrease 
in the cost of food, taking the year 1916 as a base. The index number showing the 
cost of living as a whole shall be determined by deducting 20 per cent from this increase 
in the cost of food index number, and the remainder will represent the increase in 
the cost of living as a whole. If this latter resulting increase is higher or lower than 
60 per cent there shall be an addition or deduction made, as the case may be, in the 
adjusting ee in subdivision (a) by either increasing or decreasing the 60 
per cent adjusting percentage in grades | to 5, inclusive, to correspond with this new 
resulting increase, and by revising the adjusting percentages in grades 6 to 12 to corre- 
spond proportionately with the increase or decrease made in the percentage for grades 
1 to 5. In revising the percentages, fractions of less than one-half per cent may, in 
the discretion of the commissioner, be dropped. In case of failure or Nola y in adopting 
any revision of adjusting percentages for a succeeding year, then the adjusting per- 
centages as prescribed above shall remain in force until amended by the adoption of 
such revision. 

Illustration and method of application of this rule: (See table on pages 52, 53 
MonTaiy Lasor Review for August, 1920). 


Points. 
Average index number for 22 articles for year 1916. ....................--..-- 14 
Average index number of 12 latest monthly index figures (July, 1919-June, 
MUS LG dus Eel xGs anbeed cath deb sas teesecu ceersscccccsscccerescecses 1994 
Increase in latest 12-month average over 1916, average.........--.-.---- 85} 


854 points=75 per cent of 114 (1916 average); 

Therefore, latest average 12-month period shows a cost-of-food increase of 75 per 
cent over 1916 average cost. 

20 per cent of 75=15. 

75 less 15=60 per cent, which is the increase in cost of living as a whole. 

(c) SENIORITY INCREASES.—Salary increases on the basis of seniority, as provided 
for by section 5 of this ordinance, shall be computed on the basic entrance rates pre- 
scribed for section 7 and shall be allowed in addition to the adjusting percentage 
allowances provided for in subdivision (a) hereof. 


Grades of service. 


Sec. 7. Grade 1. Basic entrance salary: $40 a month. This grade includes the 
following positions: Messenger; telephone operator. 

Grade 2. Basic entrance salary: $50 a month. This grade includes the following 
positions: Lamp lighter (part time); junior clerk; junior clerk-typist. 

Grade 3. Basic entrance salary: $60 a month. This grade includes the following 
positions: Caretaker, general; cement tester; janitor; janitress; junior clerk-stenogra- 
pher; keeper of reservoir; lamp washer; mechanic’s helper; stationary fireman (Vadnais 
and Centerville); watchman; weigher. 

Grade 4. Basic entrance salary: $70 a month. This grade includes the following 
positions: District utility inspector; general chauffeur; general repairman; meter 
1 tor; pumping station engineer ( Vadnais and Centerville); stationary fireman. 

Grade 5. Basic entrance salary: $75 a moath. This grade includes the following 
positions: Lighting inspector; senior clerk; senior clerk-typist; storekeeper; street car 
checker; subforeman; timekeeper. 4 

Grade 6. Basic entrance salary: $80 a month.. This grade includes the following 
positions: Fixture-rate inspector; market master; pumping station engineer (enters 
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at $85); repairman—lighting; senior bookkeeper; senior clerk-stenographer; smoke 
inspector; stationary engineer (enters at $85); street-car inspector; utility man—water 
bureau. 

Grade 7. Basic entrance salary: $90 a month. This grade includes the following 
sitions: Chief meter inspector; district meter superintendent; gas inspector; general 
Pookkeeper: principal clerk. 

Grade 8. Basic entrance salary: $100 a month. This grade includes the following 
positions: Asphalt chemist; assistant superintendent of mechanical equipment— 
water bureau; cashier—water bureau; head clerk (enters at $110); junior chemist; 
secretary-stenographer. 

Grade.9. Basic entrance salary: $125 a month. ‘This grade includes the following 
posit:ons: Assistant testing engineer; chief clerk—-water bureau; senior chemist. 

Grade 10. Basic entrance salary: $150 a month. This grade includes the following 
positions: Chief chemist; testing engineer. 

Grade 11. Basic entrance salary: $175 a month. ‘This grade includes the following 
positions: Accountant—departmental; chemist and _ bacteriologist; registrar—water 
bureau; superintendent of lighting. 

Grade 12. Basic entrance salary: $200 a month. This grade includes the following 
positions: Director of testing laboratory; superintendent of mechanical equipment— 
water bureau. 

Grade 13. Basic entrance salary: $250 a month. This grade includes the following 
positions: (None). 

Grade 14. Basic entrance salary: $300 a month. This grade includes the following 
position: General superintendent—water bureau. 

Sec. 8. All salaries and wages of the officers and employees appointed and provided 
for in accordance with this ordinance shall be paid out of the funds appropriated for 
the various bureaus in said department. 

Sec. 9. All ordinances, parts of ordinances, or resolutions inconsistent herewith are 
hereby repealed. 

Sec. 10. This ordinance shall take effect and be in force immediately upon its 
passage, approval, and publication. 





Wages in Arkansas. 


HE Fourth Biennial Report of the Arkansas Bureau of Labor 
Statistics gives classified weekly earnings of employees in 54 
industries of the State on June 30,1920. The industries shown 

in the following table are reproduced from this report, the number 
of establishments included being given in parentheses following the 
name of the industry: 
CLASSIFIED WEEKLY EARNINGS OF EMPLOYEES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES IN 
ARKANSAS. 
[W.=white; C.=colored.] 








Cotton-oil mills (12). 





| Cotton compresses (9). 
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| 
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CLASSIFIED WEEKLY EARNINGS OF EMPLOYEES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIF,- 
ARKANSAS—Concluded. 


[W.=white; C.=colored.] 


Department stores (9). 


Laundry and cleaning esta 
ments (16). 
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Wages in Ohio Manufacturing Industries in 1919. 
N UNPUBLISHED report by the Industrial Commission «0! 
Ohio contains statistics of wages of employees in all manu! .:- 
turing industries of the State for the year ending December ::|, 
1919. The following preliminary table compiled from the report 
has been furnished this bureau by the commission: 
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NUMBERS AND CLASSES OF EMPLOYEES IN ALL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN 
OHIO, REPORTED TO DEPARTMENT OF STATISTICS, OHIO INDUSTRIAL COMMIS.- 
SION, YEAR ENDING DEC. 31, 1919. 


Number receiy ing each Classified weekly wage. 
‘lass, sex, and age groups. = , ‘ : 
Class, = 6° & Pp Si but S$6but | $7 but SS but $lObut $l2but $15 but 


Ugder | under under | under under under under under 
: $6. $7. $s. $10. $12. $15. $i. 

















ali I 3 Se ae et =. >) 
und 
Wage earners: 
Males, 18 years of age or over.... 2, 051 OS 1, 005 1, 487 3, S54 6,976 | 19,055 41,789 
V Females, 18 years of age or over... 1,861 | 1,397 2, 415 4,161 16,188 | 24,218 | 42,773 30, 607 
Males, under 18 years of age..... 1, 225 378 631 693 1,532] 1,362] 2,528 1, SO4 
Females, under 18 years of age.. 165 122 252 190) 1,298 | 1, 767 1, 460 i19 
8 SE ot a  aeoys — 5,302 | 2,795 4, 308 6,831 22,867 | 34,523 | 65,816 74,610 
. Bookkeepers, stenographers, and 
I office clerks: 
Males, 18 vears of age or over.... 119 | SS oO S7 old sTl 1, S38 , 155 
Females, 18 years of age or over... 162 | 117 152 427 1, 924 4,175 | 9,379 13, 908 
Males, under 18 years of age. .... 56 42 53 6u i9 471 | $27 220 
Females, under 18 years of age.. 18 | 30 36 106 346 404 | 435 44 
aa (a: SR ere eee 355 | 277 331 689 =—- 2, 958 5,921 | 12,079 17,914 
oO Se - 
Sales people (not traveling): 
Males, 18 years of age or over.... 149 oO 62 106 234 310 768 1, Js 
$5 Females, 18 years of age or over. 171 129 494 985 3, 505 1,596 6,315 4, 297 
Males, under 18 years of age. .... 115 72 53 54 67 4) 63 “4 
Females, under 18 years of age.. 59 22 51 100 24 119 139 4 
10 7 iia oa ee | oO Sapa gape ie Ee : 
| Ee ee ae ee 494 | 279 660 1, 245 4,050 | 5, 146 +, 250 
9 ——— S| — —_— << = = = 
5 Grand total. .... i a 6,151 , 3,351 5, 204 8,765 | 29,855 | 45,590 8&5, 18] IS, 528 
Number receiving each classified weekly wag: 
_ Class, sex, and age groups. ‘ > : 
is lass, s , age group $18 but $21 but $25 but $80 but! $35 but 849 but $50 a1 1 
| under | under under under] under under *' 1 
| $21. | $25. $30. $35. | $40. $50. es 
act ————= av 


Wage earners: 
Males, 18 years of age or over ...-} 88,620 [165,720 187,603 148,184 [112,585 107,635 | 45,405 932, 808 











Females, 18 years of age or over.| 16,655 | 10, 243 4, 725 1, 740 505 183 102 157, 768 
- Males, under 18 vears of age... .- 1,212 54 167 4s 15 13 | 7 | i2,419 
v Females, under 18 vears of age - .| 168 83 29 12 6 4 3 6, 278 
I pS ES re eee (106,655 176,640 192,524 149,984 113,061 107,835 | 45,527 1,109, 272 





Bookkeepers, stenographers, and | 
office clerks: 
Males, 18 years of age or over....| 4,999 6,900 | 10,554 | 10,256) 7,514 8,338 | 8,058 63, 519 





Females, 18 years of age or over.| 11, 837 8, 105 5, O72 1,717 656 381 155 5S, 16 
<a Males, under 18 years of age..... | 126 | 58 51 31 is iv Ss 1,959 
‘ Females, under 18 years of age - ‘| 154 65 62 22 10 s s 2, 052 
po ee 17,116 | 15,128 | 15,739 | 12,026 8,198 | 8,737 | 8,229 125, 697 
| ais - —_ - = 








sales people (not traveling): aa orl het eee 
Males, 18 years of age or over....| 2,909 | 3,182 4,530) 3,111 2, 204 1,999 | 2,482 23, 796 








Females, 18 years of age or over.| 2,348 | 767 | 576 228 128 | 75 | 80 24, 695 
f Males, under 18 years of age... .. 50 27 | 24 12 7 \ 6 66S 
On 0 Females, under 18 years of age -. 20 5 | 10 3 Ve eres sad tice he sid 
‘ {('- f a. a 2. z ae t 
ul “ US EE aa 5,327 | 3,981 | 5,140| 3,352 2.339! 2082!) 2568 49,933 
er > i m Sen] Sanaaemaneeaseeoeeee | Soon o> |. ~ 4 
a 3 eas cas ccendioos 129, 098 195, 749 (213, 403 [165,362 123,598 (118,654 | 56,524 1, 284, 903 
epol t 
i in Sateen ie 
$, 
. 
- 
; - ti 
fi 
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Wages and Hours of Women Employed in Mercantile Establishments 


in Virginia. 


HE following tables showing the classified weekly wages and thie 
prevailing hours of labor of women employed in department 
stores and drygoods and millinery establishments in Virginis 
on April 1, 1920, are taken from the twenty-third annual report of the 
Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistics of the State of Virginia 
(p. 108). The wage rates were reported by 206 establishments 
employing 3,720 workers. 
NUMBER OF WOMEN EARNING EACH CLASSIFIED WEEKLY WAGE IN DEPARTMENT? 


STORES AND DRYGOODS AND MILLINERY ESTABLISHMENTS IN VIRGINIA oN 
APRIL 1, 1920. 

















} In service | In service 
Weekly wage rate. less than | more than Total. 
6 months. | 6 months. 
| = sae 
EE So ee 17 6 23 
PUI 6 occ ce ccuubastcunee 6 4 10 
Se OP RI on 5 cc cccusswesscgees 4 10 14 
& j— RRR RGR eR 8 7 15 
CS eae 1 5 16 
ee 9 = Sas aoe 28 25 53 
4x» Eyes 63 98 | 161 
wR) eee | 172 205 377 
| : $10.00 to $10.99... .............-.- 204 256 460 
$11.00 to $11.99............2.....- 74 155 229 
oe gg |) yk a oe 132 424 556 
OES OL ee 53 171 224 
$14.00 to $14.99...................] 4 28 32 
EL) Pere ee 278 1, 034 1,312 
$18.00 to $19.99. .................. | 23 56 79 
$20.00 and over. ................- 40 119 159 
Total employees..........- 1,117 | 2, 603 3, 720 





In the record of hours of labor shown in the following table no 
reports were received for 43 employees. The percentage figures have 
been computed; they do not appear in the original report. 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF WOMEN WORKING EACH CLASSIFIED NUMBER ©)! 
DAILY HOURS. 











ae : Number of : 

Daily hours. | workers. | Per cent. 

SOND sa. oc sede acscs seine sod saan asd 146 4.0 

ER yl Ey, ot Aes ile ee ea 895 24.3 

Bp ee Sy A a ae br 1, 484 40. 4 

RRS 5 aR SES REA 2 PQ Dy an ARE .9 

(EE Se cial oe Sd A a 451 12.3 

x 1 AR Si ee pen TP yee 73 2.0 

EE a RS ae RE SS Se eel 571 15.5 
3 LE Re i J: -° SSaaer, SE 14 4 
Masada ca caened Seen y chews sheeeces 10 3 | 

MEE ew hicensk Cra sede eaes aed | 3, 677 | 100. 0 
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The Three-Shift Day in the Paper and Pulp Industry. 
(no plant mas attention is being given by industrial engineers 


and plant managers to the feasibility of changing from the two- 

shift to the three-shift day in continuous process industries. 
It has been argued that the chief objections to the change are that 
lowered production and increased production cost would result, that 
the men would not be satisfied to change their hours of work because 
of possible reduction in pay, and that it would be necessary to employ 
a much larger force of workers to maintain production. Studies of 
certain plants in two large continuous process industries—the steel 
i and the paper and pulp industry—seem to have set aside 
these objections and to have proved that the change from the two- 
shift to the three-shift system has in fact resulted in an increase in 
production and a lowered production cost per ton without a cor- 
responding increase in the number of employees. The findings of the 
studies covering the steel industry were summarized in the soe 
Labor Review for January, 1921 (pp. 113 to 116). The experience 
of certain sulphite pulp mills is here summarized from a paper by 
Robert B. Wolf, consulting engineer, New York City, read at the 
regular meeting of the Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia on October 19, 
1920." 

Mr. Wolf speaks from personal experience, since he was super- 
intendent of one of the mills at the time the change of shifts was 
made. He shows that in that particular mill since the change, which 
took place during the late summer of 1904, the labor cost per ton 
remained practically unchanged down to 1906 (figures for later years 
not being given), while the production increased steadily, this increase 
being ‘‘because of the better spirit we obtained all through the plant 
when our men were not being overworked, as was the case with the 
long 11 and 13 hour shifts.”” The chart on page 88 was presented, 
graphically showing the results of the change in this plant from the 
two-shift to the three-shift basis. 


Increase in Production Offsets Increase in Production Costs. 


N ANOTHER and much larger mill because of poor equipment it 
was necessary to increase the number of men when the change 
was made to the three-shift day, this increase being 119, or 35.4 per 
cent, considering tour men only, or 22.2 per cent including all workers. 
In this mill, as in the one illustrated by the chart, the actual amount 
of money paid per day of 8 hours was the same as was previously 
paid for 12 hours. ‘‘While the labor cost per ton increased at first 
about 22 per cent, this was soon offset by the increased production. 
Our experience indicates very clearly that the large production in- 
crease comes because of the fact that our men are aie awake and 
more ‘on the job’ and, consequently, have much better control of the 
processes.’’ In this mill it is stated, the production was actually in- 
creased from 42,000 tons to 111,000 tons per year in seven years’: 





1 Published in the Journal of the Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia and Affiliated Societies for December, 
1920, pp. 463-469. 
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time, without adding to equipment a single digester for cooking the 
pulp. 

I am not claiming that this increase in production was due entirely to the change 
irom two to three shifts, but | do know that we would not have been able to reach any- 
where near this figure if we had continued to operate on the two-shiit basis. Further- 
more our quality changed during this period from the poorest pulp manufactured to 
the very best. 


In the third plant, modern and up to daté, the total increase in 
number of men occasioned by the change in shifts was 22.1 per 
cent considering tour workers only, the actual increase including all 
workers being 12.1 per cent. The actual increase in cost of produc- 
tion was 13.1 per cent, but to offset this the production increased in 
a few months from an average of 70 tons a day on the two-shift basis 
to an average of 100 tons a day on the three-shift basis, an increase of 
nearly 43 per cent. Mr. Wolf states, however, that to a considerable 
extent this increase in production has come from mechanical! cr, 
ments made in the processes, ‘‘ but from actual observation of what 
took place I know that great impetus was given to the betterment of 
the quantity and quality of output by the change to shorter hours.” 

In interpreting the experiences of these plants the following obser- 
vations are made: 

1. That there is a limit to the physical endurance of men and that there is a time 
beyond which nothing further is gained by prolonging the hours. Our experience has 
been that eight hours constitutes a proper day s work, that even in the case of our day 
workers more work was actually accomplished in eight hours than in a nine or ten 
hour day. 

2. It 1s equally true that men are not mentally alert when physically fatigued. 
Mental alertness is absolutely essential to good quality of product and our experience 
has been that invariably when the obstacles to uniform quality are removed the obstruc- 
tions to increased output are also removed. 

3. AS maximum quantity and quality can not be obtained when the workmen are 
tired out, so is it impossible to es economically unless the hours are short enough 
to permit a proper amount of relaxation outside of the plant. It is so obviously true 
that good quantity and good quality make for economy of operation that it seems hardly 
necessary to make this final generalization. Iam making it merely because we demon- 
strated to be a fact that it is more economical to operate a plant on a three-shift basis 
than on two. 


A chart was presented showing three methods of rotation of shifts 
by which the men are all on different shifts each week, which is cus- 
tomary in the paper industry. 

It is suggested that one of the difficulties encountered in any pro- 
cess that requires close attention is the great variations which tend to 
develop when a larger number of men are at work. It had been 
observed that the quality would vary more on three shifts than 
on two. Mr. Wolf states, however, that there was very little to this 
contention ‘‘as the greater alertness of the men because of the shorter 
hours offset the variations due to the increase in the number of persons 
controllmg the operations.”” The men were assisted by records of 
performance enabling them at change of shift to visualize what had 
taken place before they came on and thus carry on the processes so 
as to produce the least amount of variations in the production. ‘This 
point is illustrated by a chart. ‘I do not hesitate to say,’’ he con- 
cludes, ‘that it has been demonstrated beyond any question of doubt 
that much greater uniformity is being obtained where the mills are 
working on a three-shift basis than where they are working on a two- 
shift basis.”’ 
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Conclusions. 


ME. WOLF pointed out in conclusion that the paper manufaec- 

turers’ experience with three shifts has convinced them that i 
is unquestionably a much more economical operation from ever, 
point of view than the two-shift method. He drew from this ex- 
perience a number of suggestions which he thought would be helpfu! 
to other continuous process industries in solvin the problem of chang- 
ing shifts. These suggestions are believed to be-of sufficient import- 
ance to note in full: 


First. We had heard that men would not want the three shifts, but preferred the lon 
hours. The results, however, proved that our men almost invariably welcomed the 
change to three shifts. There were a few men, such as foremen, who prophesied 
difficulties, and there was occasionally some old man who had worked two shifts all 
of his life and gotten so in the habit of it that he preferred not to change; but I can 
say ciate 3 that the change was enthusiastically welcomed by at least 99 per 
cent of our men, and the remaining 1 per cent were quickly convinced * * * 

Second. We argued ourselves into believing that the men would not know what 
to do with their time when off duty. We soon found, however, that by assisting in 
the creation of outside recreational facilities this was not a problem at all; in fact, it 
became a big asset to us in developing esprit de corps in the community as well as 
in the plant. I do not mean that we adopted what is familiarly known as welfare 
work. I do not believe in this because of its paternalistic nature. However, when 
the men are encouraged to make their wants known and the company recognizes its 
r nsibilities to the community as well as to its employees, it will not be long 
before the men will be actually creating the necessary means of recreation. 

Third. We thought, at first, before we analyzed the situation carefully, that i: 
would add 50 per cent to our labor costs. The figures given previously, however, 
indicate that this was by no means the case. As a matter of fact the labor cost per 
ton of product invariably decreased. 

Fourth. The problem of shortage of labor was one which we felt to be quite serious 
but this was easily overcome by distributing our key men throughout the plant, and 
while there was a slight amount of confusion to start with this was soon over. 

The advantages given to promote employees to better itions are obvious, an: 
the better spirit which soon develops quickly offsets the small temporary losses 
occasioned by the change. I can not help making the observation right here tha' 
with the yee curtailment in industry all over the country the time is ideal for 
putting all two-shift industries on a three-shift basis. 

Fifth. Greater demand for housing facilities was an objection which seemed, a! 
first sight, to be a very serious one, especially in one particular instance where the 
plant was located in asmall community. This, however, did not prove to be serious, 
as the actual percentage increase in the number of men was really small and the 
temporary congestion was quickly relieved. 

In this connection, it should always be borne in mind that the change from two 
shifts to three shifts never means an increase of 50 per cent in labor, but always a very 
much smaller percentage, owing to the fact that the number of men in each operation 
can be reduced because of the shorter hours and also from the fact that in all industrie= 
a large percentage of the men are on day work. 

Sixth. I have heard the argument put up in the paper industry, when the three- 
shift movement first gained headway, that it would make it impossible for us to 
compete with foreign mills. This argument really no longer holds, because mos! 
foreign mills are on a three-shift basis at the present time, and I am informed tha! 
the English steel industry is entirely on three shifts. 


Discussion of Mr. Wolf's Paper. 


HE discussion following Mr. Wolf’s paper brought out some 
T interesting facts in the experience of other concerns that have 
changed to the three-shift system. One speaker suggested that 

the same daily pay should be given for the 8 hours as for the 1° 
hours, a plan which was followed out in a large chemical factory 
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employing 22,000 workers. The plan of rotation of shifts in this 
plant was outlined. | 

The chief of the bureau of water, city of Philadelphia, spoke of 
the general advantages that had followed a change from a 56-hour 
week to a 48-hour week in his department. 

The practice of working 8 hours at one plant and then 8 hours 
at another plant, the actual 16 hours’ work thus destroying the real 
purpose and benefits of the 8-hour day, was noted by one speaker 
as being negligible. 

The results of an eight months’ study of a large steel mill were 
briefly noted by another speaker, who stated that the conditions to 
be met were a proposed reduction of 33 per cent in hours, the demands 
of the men for the same pay for 8 hours’ work as for 12, and the 
suggestion of the produciion men that production be maintained 
without any increase in cost. These conditions were all met, the 
outcome being that the plant officials succeeded in reducing the hours 
33 per cent, the daily wages of the men were actually increased over 
10 per cent, and production was increased more than 30 per cent, 
while cost of labor and overhead decreased more than 10 per cent. 

In metal mining, it was pointed out by one speaker, certain work 
can best be done in a three-shift day, but in smelting operations, 
which must be carried on continuously, ‘‘it is still a mooted question 
as to the two-shift operations as against the three shift.” The 
speaker stated that from his observation he was inclined to believe 
“that the three-shift day is receiving more favorable consideration 
in the smelters, more particularly for work which is laborious or for 
work which requires close attention, and it is considered that more 
efficient work is done.” 





Wages in the Building Trades in Saskatchewan, Canada, 1916 to 
1919. 


trades in Saskatchewan, Canada, during the years 1916 to 

1919, has been extracted from the Ninth Annual Report (p. 
44) of the Bureau of Labor of the Department of Agriculture for the 
12 months ended April 30, 1920. 


Ts following table, showing hourly wages paid in the building 


HOURLY WAGES PAID IN THE BUILDING TRADES IN SASKATCHEWAN, 1916 TO 1919. 














Trade. 1916 1917 | 1918 {| 1919 

| | 

| 
ee ee ceeweecesenuee $0. 75 $0. 75 $0. 85 | $1 00 
I DOR eS, cs Lk ck nes cccecdisccdsccacsue 55 50 65 | i) 
a uuuocecuweewcacecewh 45 50 65 70 
ee oils iudos dn dabchabecssecedescecevces 623 AD 75 80 
Ne os cu cwwanicwecte 65 65 80 . 90 
Neen ee ee ne a  vensnsecbiovdbéaceeccs 45 45 60 . 70 
ESE ET SORE I eg ney ene 40 40 45 . 45-. 70 
a onder nst pavaneoensescesi | . 30-, 35 30-. 35 40 50 
I eo 8 cs, uvndwsbadecwececsccscecccece 274 30 35 40-. 45 
| Lae 
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New Working Agreement Affecting Personnel of Italian Tugboats. 


owners and the Italian Seamen’s Federation met at Genon 

Italy, for the purpose of completing an arrangement con- 
cerning wages, hours of labor, and working conditions on Italia: 
tugboats. 

From the articles of agreement, it appears that this agreement i; 
based, first, upon the Italian law, second, upon awards made by the 
board of awards (Commissione Arbitrale) of June 30, 1920. [1 
further appears that there was at the time an agreement betwee: 
the Italian shipowners and the Italian Seamen’s Federation wit} 
reference to wages, hours, and conditions in ordinary merchan' 
vessels. ‘The references which are found in the document indicat: 
that the wages of ordinary merchant steamers have been made th. 
basis of the wages to be paid on tugboats when they go a distanc 
of more than 50 miles from their home port. 

' Article [ deals with the time for which the men are engaged and 
provides that the engagement shall count from the time when th 
enrolled person delivers his “pass book’’; that the seamen shall, | 
engaged at some other port than the home port of the vessel, } 

entitled to wages, sustenance, and fare from the port of shipmen 

to the harbor in which the tug in question is at that time lying. | 

further provides that if the contract expires during a voyage ¢ 
Italy, the seamen are to bring the tug back to the home port if | 

will not-require more than 45 days so to do. If the contract expire- 
during a voyage to a foreign country or while in a foreign port, thy 
seaman must remain on board under the same conditions as abov: 
stated, if the tug makes a direct voyage to Italy. If, however, th 
tug makes a voyage to other foreign ports, the seaman has th) 

option of being repatriated, with pay and sustenance up to thi 
time of arrival in the port of enrollment or of remaining on th 
vessel, in which case he shall receive a 15 per cent addition to hi 

pay for the period of time between the expiration of the contrac! 
and the vessel’s arrival in the home port. If the port where th. 
seaman is discharged is not the same as the port in which he wa 

engaged, the seaman shall be entitled to return to the port of en- 
rollment at the expense of the owner, and shall be further entitle: 
to sustenance up to the day of arrival in said port. Such repatri:- 
-_ may, at the shipowner’s choice, be either by steamer or b\ 
rail. 

If there is a prohibition of commerce, or the vessel is seized, -ca}) 
tured, injured, or wrecked, or the discharge of the seaman is cause! 
by any other accident, the seamen shall be entitled to repatriatio:. 
with pay and sustenance up to the date of arrival in the port o' 
enrollment. 

Premature annulment of the contract shall be dealt with accor - 
ing to the Commercial Code. 


O* OCTOBER 26, 1920, representatives from the Italian ship- 


Hours. 


‘THE agreement provides for the regulation of the hours of labo: 
and determines that the normal work day shall be on the basi- 
of eight hours for the entire crew, and that such hours shall be 
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between 8 a. m. and 12 o'clock noon, and between 1 p. m. and 5 
p.m. If the exigencies of the service require that the seaman be 
occupied at some work between the time of noon and 1 p. m., the 
dinner hour may be altered to be either before 12 o’clock or after 
1 o’clock, but must then be between the hours of 11 a. m. and 2 
p. m. All work performed before or after the hours fixed shall be 
compensated to each individual person in accordance with the rates 
fixed for overtime in the agreement. : 

In navigation service outside the regular zone the hours for deck 
hand officers and engineers shall be 8 hours in each 24. The watch 
shall be divided into two turns for the deck crew, 4 hours of watch 
alternating with 4 hours of rest. Night hours are those between 
6 p.m. and 6 a. m. 

On Sundays, legal holidays, and certain church holidays, the men 
shall not be called upon to perform any labor unless it be needed, 
either because of accident or for the dispatch of the vessel, and in 
the latter case they shall have overtime compensation therefor. 

The crew, without group distinction, shall, in addition to the 
compensation hereim ain be granted a workday off for each 
holiday worked. These days off may be cumulated and be enjoyed 
within the period of the contract whenever exigencies of the service 
permit it. The accumulated days off which have not been made 
use of by the fault of the shipowner shal! be compensated and paid 
for as so many forfeited workdays, exclusive of maintenance and 
at the rate of wages fixed in the table for ports and zones. 

Wherever the dock workers are granted a half holiday on Satur- 
day, the crews on tugs shall enjoy the same privilege. Where there 
are no deck workers the crews of tugs shall enjoy the privilege of the 
Saturday half holiday only when the working forces of the industry 
in which the tug is engaged are granted the half holiday. 


Wages. 


WAGES, including sustenance, shall be, within the 50-mile zone, 

720 lire ($138.96, par) for a sailor; if outside the 50-mile zone, 
780 lire ($150.54, par); 750 lire ($144.75, par) for a fireman inside 
the 50-mile zone, and 810 lire ($156.33, par) outside the zone. 

The overtime rate for seamen, firemen, and trimmers shall be 3 
lire ($0.58, par) per hour for port and zone service; for apprentice 
seamen and boys, 1.50 lire ($0.29, par) per hour. 

A distinction is made in the case of crews of tugs assigned to 
industrial service, in which the rate for overtime work during the day 
is fixed, for seamen, firemen, and trimmers, at 2 lire ($0.39, par) 
per hour; for apprentice seamen and boys, at 1 lira ($0.19, par) 
per hour. On demand of the owner, the crew may be called upon 
to work overtime after having performed the normal eight hours’ 
work, but overtime work performed during the night shall be paid 
for at double the rate for daytime. 

Overtime work performed outside of the 50-mile zone shall be 
compensated in accordance with the shipping articles for steamers. 
If the work is performed in port the hours eT avertime shall be counted 
double, as provided. for in the model contract adopted by the royal 
commission. 
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If a crew is required to stay on board the vessel in port or in 4 
roadstead during the night, from 8 p. m. to 6 a. m., they shall he 
compensated therefor; deck officers and engineers shall be paid 15 
lire ($2.90, par), seamen and firemen, 12 lire ($2.32, par), apprentice 
seamen and boys, 5 lire ($0.97, par). If tugs are assigned to j)- 
dustrial service, the deck officers and engineers shall, under ike 
conditions, be paid 10 lire ($1.93, par); sailors and firemen, 7 lire 
($1.35, par); ordinary seamen and boys, 4 lire ($0.77, par). 

On request, and if the work is not performed by contract on land, 
the engine-room crew, as well as the deck crew, must render service 
in loading and stowing coal purchased, at an extra compensation 
of 4 lire ($0.77, par) per ton. If this work is being performed out- 
side of the regular hours of labor, it entitles the crew to compensation 
for overtime, in addition to the compensation indicated above. 


Insurance. 


HE agreement further provides for war risk, accident and sickness 
insurance. In case of death from accident caused by events 
of war, survivors shall receive compensation equal to six years’ 
earnings (pay and sustenance) and never less than 32,000 lire 
($6,176, par) for deck officers or engineers, 25,000 lire ($4,825, par) 
for members of the crew, and 20,000 lire ($3,860, par) for seamen, 
spp wegen. and cabin boys, and this shall be without deduction 
of the amounts that may be awarded by the “invalidity fund” 
for the merchant marine. 

All members of the crew, inclusive of the captain, whatever their 
age and pay, must be insured against industrial accidents. For 
that part of the crew to which the law on industrial accident is 
applicable, provision shall be made according to law. For the 
remaining part of the crew the owner shall make provision |); 
assuring five years’ annual earnings (pay and sustenance) for cases 
of death, and six years’ annual earnings (pay and sustenance) for 
cases of permanent total disability. 

In the case of disembarkment from the vessel due to accident or 
sickness, members of the crew shall, during a maximum period o/ 
four months, be paid in cash their wages and sustenance in tlie 
daily amounts fixed by the present contract, except as relates to 
sustenance in cases where the enrolled person has been given medic! 
care at the expense of the shipowner. 

The agreement further provides for the insurance of the personal 
effects of seamen, and the amount of insurance is determined |); 
this agreement. The indemnity for such loss by reason of war or 
other accident is, for deck officers and engineers, outside of the 
zone, 2,500 lire ($482.50, par); inside of the zone, 2,000 lire ($350, 
par) ; boatswains and boatswains’ men, 2,000 lire ($386, par) ; sailors, 
1,500 lire ($289.50, par); apprentice seamen and boys, 1,200 lire 
($237.60, par). In port service exclusively this is reduced so as to 
be, for deck officers and engineers, 1,500 lire ($289.50, par); for 
sailors, 1,000 lire ($193, par), and for boys, 800 lire ($154.40, par). 
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In the contract signed, each person shall declare his readiness to 
relinquish 2 per cent of his pay, inclusive of supplements, to the 
shipowner, who shall be authorized to retain it. This deduction 
shall serve to the shipowner as a guaranty that the seaman will 
comply with his obligations. At the end of each quarter the said 
2 per cent shall, after deductions for the satisfaction of those debts 
for which the guaranty is retained have been made, be turned over 
by the owner to the Federation of Seamen, and through the latter 
to its responsible secretary, and shall be deposited by him on account 
of such seaman, who may dispose of it as he thinks best, the ship- 
owner being released from all responsibility. 

The enrolled person declares that, without prejudice to his rights 
of recession, he authorizes the Cooperative Society Garibaldi to 
draw from the amount of pay coming to him the quota resulting from 
the schedule of wage rates in accordance with his rank. This seems 
to refer specially to an assessment which every member of the Italian 
Seamen’s Federation pays from his wages into the Cooperative 
Society Garibaldi for the purpose of exhibiting model cooperation 
of vessels and for other reasons. 

The new contract became applicable in all its parts November 
16, 1920, but provision was made making portions of it retroactive 
to January 1, 1920. 





Wages in Vigo, Spain. 
A REPORT, dated November 1, 1920, recently received through 


the State Department, gives minimum and maximum wages 

for different classes of employment in Vigo, Spain, at the 
close of 1919, as shown in the table following. The conversions into 
United States equivalents were made at the source. 


WAGES FOR SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS IN VIGO, SPAIN, AT THE CLOSE OF 1919. 











Daily wages 


Occupation. 








Minimum. | Maximum. 
| 
EE EE 80). 87 | $1.06 
deed been ewccihib ones eccesneces 39 58 
Cee ne nee ewhenacnatschenibencdecsweven 96 1.74 
Neen nnn es pdlkelbes de ces asda snccbenccesnve 87 | 1.35 
Employees of gas works and electric-iight plants... .. Saketntewasaecawekas a4 .77 | 1.35 
i nw cae nng dentin vp wetdersedeccesayes 35 1.16 
Ne, ncncnhesces 2 Ra, GO 1, (ATER SE aN 96 1.54 
SE Eee PTE ASEE OD OS oe ee eee eee ree, See 48 1.16 
a hs aha oenernectiedbddwaceeuowedssoe 96 1.74 
ee. 2 cok ccnsaaceksdeevbccquncaaseses 39 .58 
ee obsess binebinxeciees eer) Pra 83 96 
rt cpeasececadbcpnkce Bes 1.06 1.54 
Pottery workers.............. , ale vs i unledae es daldine ob Meek. bobbie .29 - 96 
pape seer nceesbentdecaseded aces 48 1.35 
Ne ne i coecccwapeecceccesectenchebees san ORs 77 | 1.06 
Srenemasane i il kbc cideboanyeeandpatntecnes 1 25 1.54 
nters... . .. 
aa... 77 1.16 
I MUNN Be neces ccs csccccesctcescccccccccsssccccess- 58 1.16 
1 Also receive 1 kilogram (2.2 pounds) of bread daily. 2 Lower wages are for women and girls. 
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Minimum Wage Law of Washington Held Constitutional. 


of the minimum wage law of Washington was recently attacked 
by the hotel proprietors of the State. The Industrial Welfare 
Commission had on April 3, 1920, issued a new order relative to the 
public housekeeping industry, fixmg a weekly rate for females ove: 
18 years of age of not less th | 


[) ot ti: a prior decision sustaining the law, the constitutionality 


an $18 per week, or $3 per day, or 37} 
cents per hour. Employment was limited to six days per week, and 
the maximum amounts deductible for board and room were specified. 
Other provisions of the order related to sanitation, ete. 

A prior rate of $13.20 had been fixed by a ‘‘war emergency’ order 
in force until superseded by the present order. The contention wa- 
made that the new order had been issued without authority, that n 
public hearings had been held or notice given with regard thereto 
and that the wage of $18 per week of six days is arbitrary, unrea- 
sonable, and confiscatory. 

The case was dismissed in the court below, and was brought to the 
Supreme Court on appeal (Spokane Hotel Co. v. Younger, decided 
Dec. 11, 1920). The three points passed upon by the court were 
the claim that the statute violates the Constitution of the State and 
of the United States, that public hearings were not held, and that the 
commission was without authority to limit the time to six days per 
week or to fix a rate for room and board. 

The first pomt was settled by reference to the prior decision of thie 
court, Larson v. Rice, 100 Washington 642, 171 Pac. 1037, decided 
April 3, 1918, together with citations from Oregon and Minnesota 
cases relative to Similar laws. The power of the legislature to ac' 
through a commission was also sustained by a number of reference- 
to State and Federal decisions. The claim that personal notice must 
be given to employers before a rate can be established was declare« 
unreasonable and contrary to the rule of law as to the power of the 
legislature to enact legislation. 

As to the claim that public hearings were not held as required by 
the act, “it is sufficient to say upon this question that the record 
shows that at least three public hearings were had before the order oi 
the Industrial Welfare Commission was made. Counsel who now 
represent appellants were present at all these naan 

he contention as to a six-day week was disposed of by referring 
to the provision of the law which authorizes the commission to 
specify “‘standard conditions of labor for women. This ts clearly 
broad enough to justify the commission in fixing six days a week as x 
standard condition.”” As to the power of the commission to deter- 
mine the amounts that might be deducted for board and room, thi 
court pointed out that the matter was wholly discretionary. ‘The 
employer may or may not, as he chooses, furnish room and board at 





1 For further minimum wage data, see article on p. 215. 
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the price stated. If he does not so agree, the straight wage schedule 
shall revail.”” The full bench concurred in this opinion, which sus- 
tained the commission and the !aw in all points upon which the attack 
was made. 

This closes, in what would seem to be the only possible manner that 
could be expected, a revolt by a group of employers against the law 
and its enforcement in the State of Washington. The commission 
had been in existence and functioning continuously for a period of 
more than seven years when this attempt was made, the first order 
bearing date of April 28, 1914. Policies had been practically con- 
tinuous until per open. influences of recent date lod to an entire 
reorganization of the commission, with the exception of the commis- 
sioner of labor, who is ex officio a member. The present body is 
entirely new since June 1, 1920. 

The right of appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States on 
the question of the conflict of the law with the Federal Constitution 
of course remained with the appellants in the case above noted, but 
it is reported that this appeal would not be taken and that the pay- 
ment of back wages due under the order has begun. This involves 
the payment of the difference between amounts actually paid and 
the rate fixed by the order since the date of its inception, June 2, 1920. 
It is estimated that this will amount to $100,000 that the women 
employees in public housekeeping will receive in addition to current 
payments already made. 





Minimum Wage Study in Ohio. 
Ty tens the people of Ohio adopted in 1912 an amendment to 


their constitution authorizing the legislature to pass a law 

establishing a minimum wage, this power has not been exer- 
cised. The provision of the amendment is general, so that it would 
seem possible to establish minimum rates for adult males as well as 
for those workers usually covered by laws of this type, 1. e., women 
and minors. The subject of a minimum wage law for women and 
minors has been considered from time to time, but, as indicated, 
without legislative result. A voluntary organization entitled ‘‘The 
Ohio Council on Women and Children in adeaies ” has recently pub- 
lished the results of its study of the situation in the State, Ah Lal 
toward efforts to secure the enactment of such a law. This report 
is in the form of separate quarto sheets, the first section being devoted 
to women’s wages, using data from a recent survey by the depart- 
ment of statistics of the Ohio Industrial Commission. This survey 
reiated to wages paid all employees in 20 industrial counties of the 
State. The council selected for its consideration females 18 years of 
age or over. 

“The survey shows first of all that wages have not advanced pro- 
portionately to the cost of living.’”’ A comparison is available for 
wages of 1917 and 1919, nearly every county showing some increase 
in that period. There is wide diversity between counties, Licking 
County showing in 1917 its largest wage group to be receiving 
between $6 and $7 per week; two other counties had their lowest 
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eroups between $7 and $8; five others between $8 and $9; while. 
Summit County showed its largest single group receiving from $1. 
to $15. In 1919 the lowest county had advanced its principal grou; 
to the same amount, i. e., $12 to $15, which was the maximum in t}, 

State, and was attained by all counties except two, where the prin- 
cipal groups received $8 to $10 and $10 to $12, respectively. Takine 
the 20 counties as a whole, 61.9 per cent received less than $15 in 1916) 
saleswomen (not traveling) were the most poorly paid, 72 per cen: 
of their number receiving less than $15 per week. Of stenographer. 
and office clerks but 33.9 per cent received less than $15. 


Study of Cost of Living. 


"THE second section is devoted to a study of the cost of living, and 
like the foregoing is said to be an interim report, issued ‘in orde) 
to hold the interest of the members in spite of the inevitable delays i) 
pene these two sections.”” The data on which this study was 
ased were collected by 1,100 questionnaires sent out “to wome) 
in various occupations all over the State.”’ They requested a 
estimate of the weekly expenditures necessary to keep oneself in 
health and decency. ‘The preliminary report is based on 134 esti. 
mates. Few answered every item, but all material turned in was 
used with an idea that the average thus obtained would approximat+ 
the facts. The itemized expenditure made a total of $19.16, whic! 
is in decided excess of the average wage rate. The items are a- 
follows: 


_, Average of 124 Estimates of Itemized Average Weekly Expenditures. 


Board and lodging................ ri 10 SN Soc wae cecbceecce voce $0. 58 
oi ben ia. Sok « Gc oa dbu 4.88 | Savings........... gditstdadsdids 1.59 
inne th Gnaietsd eaves «'« Cee, errr ey re 1. 0: 
Eh i nes oh es .58 | Organization dues...........-..... WV 
Doctor and dentist............... tt PE, ch G eens cnendanae pees 3 

AT exddeiws Was aOP OC reese cee . 89 | Self-improvement...............- 4 
Newspapers and magazines. ...... . 24 — 

PI. cnemsdiirodiitndbnes cose . 69 UE idistits anon dy i dsen 19. | 





Even scaling this amount to $18 it appears that in the count) 
having the best paid wageworkers, 52 per cent received less, while 
the next best county showed 65 per cent below the $18 standard: 
two others show 95 per cent of their adult female wage earner: 
receiving under $18, and one 96 per cent. It is suggested that the 
small pay received by so many of these women is the explanation 
‘“‘why so many budgets have omitted various items from their com- 
plete estimates which are considered necessary for a decent standar( 
of living.” 


Opinions on Minimum Wage Legislation. 


"THE third section is devoted to asummary of the epintane of persons 

or organizations who have had experience with minimum wag’ 
legislation in thiscountry. This was compiled “‘ because some members 
of the council felt that testimony of social experts and of perso 
who had had actual experience in the prestioal working out of the 
law would help them to make a decision as to the desirability 0! 
such a law in Ohio.” Letters of inquiry were sent out to numerous 
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persons in “‘a very real effort to reach adverse and favorable opinion 
quite impartially.” Four main questions were asked: (1) Has the 
minimum become the maximum? (2) Has organization suffered ? 
(3) Have women been thrown out of work? (4) Are the women 
themselves in favor of the legislation or do they feel it is a restriction 
which has been forced upon them ? 

Answers are given from organized labor, those of women and of 
men being shown separately, the latter including the action of several 
State federations. Employers are represented. by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, the National Retail Drygoods 
Association, the Ohio Manufacturers’ Association, and a list of indi- 
vidual employers favoring the law as published by the National Con- 
sumers’ League. A third section gives the attitude of the wage 
commissioners in seven or eight jurisdictions, while the concluding 
portion — individual opinions of economic and social students 
and workers. 

The general expression of organized labor is favorable to the law, 
though there is some conflict of opinion. Perhaps the Oregon 
opinion, furnished by the secretary of the State Federation sums up 
the matter. ‘There are within the Federation of Labor conflicting 
views upon the question of wage legislation for women. [ think, 
however, that it is sufficient to say that the State Federation of 
Labor regards minimum wage laws as being generally helpful to the 
great mass of women workers who have never seen the benefit of 
organization, and inasmuch as most of the women in our State are 
unorganized, laws that limit the hours and stipulate conditions are 
helpful.” In other States the Federation has taken action in favor 
of such legislation for women. It is to be noted that the American 
Federation of Labor indorsed the minimum wage law of the District 
of Columbia before its passage, ‘‘and we have reason to be grateful 
for the results of its operation.” ‘‘If there has been any displacement 
of women by men, it has been so slight as to be negligible in compari- 
son with the thousands of women whose condition has been improved 
by thelaw.” This statement is signed by the secretary of the Feder- 
ation. 

The opinions of employers as represented by their organizations 
are not very definite, one reporting that the organization had not 
taken a position on the subject other than to declare in favor of fair 
wages, reasonable hours of work and working conditions, a right to a 
decent home and the enjoyment of proper social conditions. Calli- 
fornia merchants indorsed the law in advance; while in Salt Lake 
City the situation was considered and a friendly attitude adopted 
toward the law. Others thought a wage arrived at by agreement 
was better than an inflexible standard prescribed by legislation. 
Individual merchants who had had experience under the laws of the 
different States expressed their appreciation of the law as developing 
efficiency, establishing a higher grade of help, enabling them to secure 
the services of more capable and efficient women, and stabilizing 
labor conditions. Some of the large employers reported that a fair 
minimum wage does not increase the percentage cost of doing business, 
while they serve the valuable purpose of protecting employers who 
pay living wages from unfair competition. 
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State wage commissions report definite data showing that “ wome: 
were not thrown out of work,”’ “no tendency noted of throwing wome), 
out of work,” “‘no instance of women being thrown out of work by 
the enforcement of the law,” etc. As to the minimum becoming the 
maximum, one report states that ‘“ Those who fear that the minimum 
will tend to become the maximum fail to distinguish between 
standard wage, and a wage just above the margin.”” No such eflec 
is reported in any State, the California commission saying that “ thi 
is practically the most exploded of all theories that have gathere:! 
around minimum wage legislation. In no instance—with th 
exception of certain unskilled industries—have we found that th 
minimum becomes the maximum or even the standard wage.” |), 
Utah it is said that the minimum has had a tendency to become th 
maximum in some branches of industry. 


Foreign Minimum Wage Legislation. 


‘THE fourth section is devoted to a study of foreign experience 1) 
minimum wage legislation and consists of a summary prepared fo 
the council by Dr. Matthew B. Hammond, professor at the Oh: 
State University. This consists of an account of the operation 0 
wage boards in Victoria, to which special attention is given because | 
the long experience of the State, with briefer notes as to experien 
elsewhere. Both methods and purposes differ, especially in Australi: 
from those in this country. 1e laws apply to workers without re 
— to age or sex, and are drawn with a view to the adjustment ©: 
abor disputes and the prevention of strikes. The summary is there 
fore more of interest by way of contrast than as suggestive for tl) 
uidance of legislators carrying out the principles in force in the |- 
jurisdictions in this country where there are minimum wage laws. 





- 


General Award by Minnesota Minimum Wage Commission. 


N DECEMBER 1, 1920, the minimum wage commission of Mu 
C nesota issued a new order of general application, covering bot 
workers of ordinary ability and learners and apprentices. Thi- 
order supersedes orders bearing date of July 5, 1919, covering the 
same field. Like the earlier orders it makes a difference betwee: 
cities of 5,000 population or more and localities of a smaller popul: 
tion. For the larger places, experienced workers are to receive 
minimum of $12 weekly as against $11 fixed by the earlier orde: 
while in smaller places the rate of $10.25 remains unchanged. Simils 
treatment is accorded apprentices, the rates in cities being advance! 
from $7.20 per week for those under 18 to $7.68 per week; while if ove 
18, they begin at $9.12 instead of $8.64. The rates in smaller place 
are not changed. Learners under 18 advance to $9.12 after thie 
months, and to $10.56 after a second three months; if over 18, there 
is but one advance, a wage of $10.56 being payable after the fir- 
three months, and the full minimum on the expiration of the secon: 


three months. 
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Instead of merely fixing a standard week of 48 hours, with pay for 
overtime, the new order directs the payment of the minimum for a 
week of not less than 36 nor more dan 48 hours, with 25 cents for 
overtime in excess of 48 hours for workers in cities. No hourly rate, 
as such, is fixed. 

If meals are furnished, 224 cents may be deducted, or $7 per week 
for room and board in cities; or 21 cents per meal or $6.25 per week 
for room and board in rural localities. 





New Minimum Wages Fixed by New South Wales Board of Trade. 
Te New South Wales Board of Trade, after public inquiry as to 


the increase or decrease in the average cost of living, declared 

on October 8, 1920, that the basic or living wages to-be paid 
to adult male employees in the area defined as the State of New 
South Wales, except certain areas for which the living wages were 
fixed in preceding orders (noted in the Montaiy Lasor Review for 
October, 1920, p. 152) should be £4 5s. ($20.68, par) a week, 14s. 2d. 
($3.45, par) a ay and 1s. 94d. (43 cents, par) an hour. The deci- 
sion does not apply to rural workers nor to woman labor. The presi- 
dent of the board of trade in making the announcement, stated: 


The board had to deal with a period characterized by substantial increases in prices 
of necessary commodities. The hope that the year would see at least a stabilization 
of prices has not been realized. Prices have increased about 18 per cent, and the pur- 
chasing power of money in this State is at least 15 per cent less than when the last 
living wage declaration was made. To an extent approximating that percentage, an 
increase in the living wage was, therefore, inevitable. 

The legislature clearly contemplated that the main element for consideration in 
future fixation was to be fluctuations in prices. It was quite clear that the intention 
of Parliament was to empower the new tribunal [board of trade! to declare a national 
minimum. 

lt is necessary again to point out that the function of the board is the fixing of the 
basic wage, i. e., that lowest wage to be paid to an adult citizen carrying average 
responsibility. Appeals to sentiment and arguments as to the necessity for a more 
equitable distribution of wealth can not assist a tribunal which is discharging a duty 
carefully defined by Parliament. The board has not the power to say what wage it 
would like to see every citizen receive, or to set up an ideal standard of comfort. 





' Data taken from New South Wales Industrial Gazette for October 30, 1920, p. 617. Sydney. 
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Cooperative Organization Among Farmers in the United States. 


the “agricultural revolution now going on in America,” which, 

it is stated, ‘‘will be in its social, economic, and political siv- 
nificance second only to the great industrial revolution which began 
in England at the close of the eighteenth century and inaugurated 
our present economic life.’ According to this article the farmers, 
feeling that agriculture should be managed on a strictly modern, 
scientific basis that takes into consideration the cost of production 
and a reasonable profit, are organizing machinery through which to 
realize this end. Producers of cotton, fruit, grain, vegetables, sheep, 
cattle, poultry, butter, and cheese have, especially within the past year 
and a half, made great progress in organization, with the result that 
they now have hemmhiae of county farm bureaus and agents, as we'll 
as a national federation, the American Farm Bureau Federation. 
This federation, established about seven months ago, is reported to 
have a membership of over 1,000,000 farmers and funds of nearly 
$500,000. This body is said to be establishing bureaus of statistics 
and research, transportation, and education. 

The farmers, the article states, now have more than 10,000 organ)- 
zations in the United States. In Maine there are 16 fruit growers’ 
associations, all members of the Maine Fruit Growers’ Exchange, as 
well as organizations of growers of potatoes, sweet corn, and grain. 
Connecticut has at least eight county farm bureaus with a State fed- 
eration, three milk-marketing associations, five vegetable growers’ or- 

anizations, a dairymen’s association, a pomological society, a bee- 
eepers’ association, a sheep breeders’ association, and a State grany:. 
he dairymen are also organizing. The chief eastern farmers’ agen- 
cies are the New England Milk Producers’ Association and the Now 
York Dairymen’s League, the former representing over 20,500 pro- 
ducers controlling more than 80 per cent of the milk of New England, 
and the latter representing over 84,000 men. The New England 
association is reported to have recently purchased the Turner Center 
Association with its more than two dozen creameries, condenseric- 
and stores. 

The farmers of the North Atlantic States are planning the esta)- 
lishment of a supply company which will “ buy, build, own, and oper- 
ate mills, factories, and other business enterprises.” 

The object of organization among the farmers is said to be to 
“rehabilitate farming by making it pay,” a program which invol\es 
the elimination of the middleman through cooperative buying «nd 
selling, and the introduction of standardizing and grading systems, 
which by establishing a known and guaranteed quality will enable the 
farmer to obtain better prices for his product. 


A N ARTICLE in a recent number! of the Outlook.deals wit}, 


1 “What's the matter with the eastern farmer?” by J. Madison Gathany. In The Outlook, New ) or, 
Sept. 29, 1920, pp. 196-199. 
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Condition of the Cooperative Movement Abroad. 


Austria. 


N ARTICLE in the International Cooperative Bulletin for October- 
November, 1920, gives an account of the condition of the Union 
of Austrian Distributive Societies. This union, formerly called 

the Central Union of Austrian Distributive Societies, lost many of its 
member societies through the dismemberment of Austria, and is “still 
suffering from the detrimental effects of the after-war period.”’ The 
present membership of the union is as follows: Consumers’ societies, 
112; building and housing societies, 17; productive societies, 15; credit 
societies, 4; poultry farms, 2. There are also in affiliation several 
large central organizations—the Cooperative Wholesale Society, 3 na- 
tional purchase associations, and an insurance society. 

The following statement gives figures for the consumers’ societies 
affiliated with the union: 


STATISTICS OF DISTRIBUTIVE SOCIETIES AFFILIATED WITH UNION OF AUSTRIAN 
DISTRIBUTIVE SOCIETIES. 








Item. 1914 | 1919 
Number of distributive societies affiliated ...................2......222-22ee- 96 | 112 
POE I i coccccccccsccscscessa ASR - See eet eae 94 103 
EE EEE II ES ES OE a eee reese 458 
Number of members............ Se eS ee | ee ee epee eee 145, 065 | 370, 866 
oo SE. aos co ctadndcanseevndatabieoenacsd crowns !.. 2,612, 840 | 7, 725, 197 
ee NPS ee SS epee? Ta Te do....} 1, 703, 065 10, 593, 250 
Ss = Sa BR Re EEL EE, SE. a ee do....| 43,068, 851 572, 771,278 
EERE DS ES EE ee er oe nme yp do....! 1,379, 698 10, 730, 353 





1 Crown at par=20.3 cents. 


The article points out, in part: 


The growth of the gross profits, paid-up share capital, reserves, and savings deposits 
have not kept pace with the increase in the turnover of societies. The increase in 
turnover, which is conditioned partly by the increase in membership, but far more 
by the tremendous rise in prices, would under normal conditions lead one to expect 
an approximate percentage increase in gross profits. This is, however, considerably 
less than half of the percentage increase for 1914. The extent of the growth of the 
annual turnover and of the gross profits is clear evidence of the endeavors of the dis- 
tributive societies throughout the war period to keep prices as low as possible. That 
these efforts were not entirely successful is no fault of the distributive societies, but 
was due to the superior strength of the private traders and to the fact that the cooper- 
ative distributive movement in Austria is not strongly developed, the societies being 
obliged to procure large quantities of goods from private producers. 

The average turnover per member, which in 1914 was 296 crowns [$60.09, par] had 
increased to 1,544 crowns ($313.43, par] in 1919, representing an almost fivefold in- 
crease over that of prewar years. This shows unmistakably to what a tremendous 
extent prices have arisen. Another characteristic point is the fact that both the gross 
profits of societies and the surplus, calculated on the basis of 1,000 crowns [$203, par] 
of the turnover, have decreased by half the amount as compared with prewar years. 
The comparative figures for share capital, reserve fund, and savings deposits, also 
calculated on the basis of 1,000 crowns of the turnover, show a considerable decrease 
in the individual participation of members. In 1914 the paid-up share capital on 
every 1,000 crowns of the turnover was 66 crowns [$13.40, par], on the reserves 39 
crowns [$7.92, par], and on the savings deposits 141 crowns ($28.62, par]. In 1919 
the paid-up share capital on every 1,000 crowns of the turnover was only 13 crowns 
($2.64, , on the reserves 18 crowns [$3.65, par, and on the savings deposits 38 
crowns ($7.71, par]. ‘That means that the capital contributed per society as compared 
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with the increase in turnover has decreased four to five times, although taken abso- 
lutely the extent to which each member participated shows an increase. In 1914 the 
average paid-up share capital per member was |8 crowns [$3.65, par], reserve fund 
11 crowns ($2.23, par], and savings deposits 42 crowns [$8.53, par], whereas in 191% 
they totaled 20.8, 28, and 58 crowns [$4.22, $5.68, and $11.77, par], respectively. 

he report points out the urgent necessity of the management committees of soc’ 
eties taking the necessary steps in order to strengthen the working capital. The valu: 
of the shares which before the war ranged from 30 to 50 crowns [$6.09 to $10.15, pa 
per member of a society is in the present circumstances entirely inadequate if th 
societies are to maintain their operations. 


Australia (South Australia). 


HE 1918-19 Statistical Register of South Australia gives (Par 
VI, p. 31) the following statistics for the registered cooperatiy: 
societies in that State: 
OPERATIONS OF REGISTERED COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN SOUTH AUSTRALI\ 
1909 TO 1918, 
{[£ at par=$4.87.] 























Num- , oe hai 
Year ber of Number of | i ef - eens Net | Paid-up | Reser 
; socie- | members. | . veer. ‘on wear. profit. | capital. | funds. 
ties. | ¢ 
Seth scde<wkaadeces 7 | 7,502 | £278,911 | £33,328 £16, 231 £91, 664 | £6,7 
Seer ere 7 | 8, 852 | 310, 982 39, 683 18, 347 tii, 461 | 8, 960 
eee ae 8 | 10, 248 | 368, 881 55, 998 18, 702 125, 285 | 32, 9:54 
BSS 5 8) Sie aes 7 | 10, 706 372, 578 60, 967 19, 412 130, 484 7, Sly 
St RS ee 7 12, 904 | 394, 599 62, 601 24, 350 135, 835 9, 5 
|, EN Fa age ae 7, 13, 001 396, 659 68, 758 19, 848 137, 883 14, | 
DA i as« «is cabana 7 | 13, 191 426, 120 68, 777 19, 812 144, 223 | 16, US 
MGs Altes. cn de dnsiod 7 | 13, 270 454, 729 75, 499 26, 316 159, 967 | 12,9 
0 Eee eee 6 13, 073 | 505, i14 81, 999 40, 019 189, 026 15, & 
SE | 6 | 14, 276 | 568, 7 93, 473 43, 333 226, 240 | 17,7 
Belgium. 


HE SEVENTH congress of the socialist societies held at Charlero 

August 28, 1920, is noted in a recent publication of the Inter- 
national Labor Office. The societies represented are affiliated wit!) 
the Belgian Cooperative Office which until this congress was a par’ 
of the Federation of Belgian Cooperative Societies. Henceforth, x- 
the result of action of the congress, the Belgian Cooperative Office 
will be a separate body with duties somewhat like those of the Man- 
chester Cooperative Union. 

The Federation of Belgian Cooperative Societies was organized i) 
1901 to carry on cooperative wholesaling. It was brought out at 
the congress that the business done by the wholesale in 1919 amounte«! 
to 15,869,276 francs ($3,062,770, par), and in the first three months o/ 
1920, to 13,624,781 franes ($2,629,583, par). Reeently it began pro- 
duction, by taking over a hosiery factory which had belonged to « 
cooperative productive society, and is considering taking over two 
others similarly owned, a chicory factory and a sirup factory. 

Audit by the Belgian Cooperative Office disclosed the fact that 
many of the constituent societies are on a precarious financial footing, 
due to insufficient capital and reserves. A special report presented 





1 International Labor Office. Seventh congress of the Belgian Cooperative Office. Studies and Reports, 
series H, No.2. Geneva, Sept. 25, 1920. 
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to the congress stated that the value of the share is in some societies 
as low as one or two francs (19.3 or 38.6 cents, par), and that the 
amount of share capital per member is very small. The report 
recommended that the price of shares be raised to 100 francs ($19.30, 
par). 

The Belgian Cooperative Office has undertaken a cqnsus of these 
retail societies, the results of which, it is stated, will be known by the 
end of 1920. 

With regard to relations of the societies with their employees, the 
congress passed a resolution urging societies to give preference to 
workers who were members of trade-unions, and placed itself on 
record as favoring the organization of a joint commission to prevent 
disputes between societies and their employees and to settle such 
disputes as arose. 

Negotiations were entered into, under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Cooperative Alliance, with a view to establishing interna- 
tional trading between cooperative wholesale societies. A report 
submitted to the congress embodied the results of these negotiations. 
Under the plan suggested, ‘‘in every country there will be created 
as part of the central organization an aapert section which will 
enter into relations with a central office established in Manchester.” 
[It was stated that negotiations are being carried on between the 
Belgian wholesale and the wholesales of England and Scotland, with 
a view to exporting to the latter countries such articles as baskets, 
nails, glassware, cotton goods, matches, cigars, and grains for fodder. 
An attempt is also being made to make arrangements for the export 
of chicory to the wholesales of Switzerland and Holland. 


Canada (Saskatchewan). 


| AN address made before the Farmers National Grain Dealers 
Association held at Chicago, December 2 and 3, 1920, Mr. J. F. 
sooth, cooperation and ams commissioner of the Province of 
Saskatchewan, Canada, told of the progress made along cooperative 
lines in that Provinee.? According to Mr. Booth the first cooperative 
organization for the purchase of farm supplies was established in 1914. 
The growth of this phase of cooperation in Saskatchewan is shown 
by the following: 


DEVELOPMENT OF COOPERATION IN SASKATCHEWAN. 





Item. 1914 1919 
ee EE ee ee a ae ae l 404 
ee, tté‘(‘(“‘(a‘é‘é«*é‘zR PR CC oe 4 WES 2, S50 18, 240 
phe LL TT PRLS LE OE PR OTe $12, - as = 
a co bonis ac sd eun co cele ccovcaedviesccccscccssccces 37, 2, 
Michi Ge ADE. PSST PR eee 39. 000 1) 315, 000 
4, 215, 000 


Dee le swdacecducucotaccacesucs eed 239, 000 





These associations handle, usually in carload lots, fencing materials, 
coal, binder twine, flour, and other commodities that can be handled 
in bulk. 


There are also about 100 cooperative retail stores in Saskatchewan. 





? Published in American Cooperative Journal, Chicago, December, 1920, pp. 24, 26, and 46. 
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The development of the live-stock shipping associations is shown 
by the fact that while during 1914, the year when the first organiza- 
tion of this sort was formed, 9 associations handled 38 cars of live 
stock, in 1919 there were 52 such associations which handled 7s4 
carloads of stock valued at $1,575,000. According to the speaker 
the next question to be taken up is that of federating the various 
live-stock associations into one organization. As a result of the 
recommendations of a commission appointed by the Saskatchewan 
Government to investigate live-stock marketing conditions in the 
Province, two cooperative stockyards were formed, one at Prince 
Albert and one at Mosselal. both of which are doing a very active 
business. 

In 1914-15 the cooperation and markets branch of the Saskatche- 
wan Department of Agriculture acted as a wool-shipping agency fo: 
179 farmers, handling in this manner 69,000 sounds of wool. In 
1919, 553,000 pounds of wool were received from 1,105 farmers, 
The work has now been turned over to the Canadian Cooperative 
Wool Growers, formed in 1918, and it was stated that in three weeks 
this association handled over 1,000,000 pounds of wool, nearly douhle 
the quantity handled during the previous year. The reason for this 
was said to be that most of the small dealers in wool in that Province 
have gone out of business and ‘‘the farmers have fallen onto thie 
cooperative method in a manner they never did before.” 

e Saskatchewan Cooperative Creameries which in 1917 had « 
aid-up capital of $233,000 and fixed assets of $450,000, in 1919 
andled supplies whose value amounted to over $2,500,000. This 

company has more than 3,000 shareholders and 15,000 patrons, ani 
operates 22 branch creameries, five large cold-storage plants, and 
two poultry-killing stations. 

The Saskatchewan Cooperative Elevator Co., which the speaker 
stated he believed to be the largest cooperative elevator company in 
the world, has had the following development: 


DEVELOPMENT OF SASKATCHEWAN COOPERATIVE ELEVATOR CO. 




















Item. | 912 | 1919 Item. 1912 1919 
 SRRERE 20 SPT ae - $1,500,000 | $3, 500,000 |! Local elevators.number.. 46 
TEL «: cccntakbacnebad | $48,000 | $1,069,000 | Shareholders....... ae 2, 565 | 21 
ED od Satu von beeccs $52, 000 | $193, 589 | Grain handled..bushels..| 3,262,000 | 22, 

England.* 


A COOPERATIVE fishin society has been established in [ng- 
land, under the name of the Minesweepers’ Cooperative Traw!- 
ing Society (Ltd.). The society is reported to have been forme: 
at the request of the Government, and a fleet of about 200 steai 
trawlers will be acquired from the Admiralty. These trawlers were 
built for naval use during the war and none of them is more than 
four years old. 

Membership is confined to (a) former service men who were fisher- 
men at the time of enlistment; (6) former service men who have 


3 Data are from The Economist, London, Aug. 28, 1920, and the Christian Science Monitor, Boston, 
August, 1920. 
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joined the ae industry since demobilization or who desire to join; 
(c) fishermen who carried on fishing during the war, under a special 
Admiralty agreement; (d) all fishermen or others at present engaged 
in the industry, or who subsequently engage in it; (¢) all employees 
and members of committees of the society; and (f) all societies regis- 
tered under the industrial and provident societies act. Shares are 
£1 ($4.87, par) each, and each member must hold at least five but 
may not invest more than £200 ($973, par). Voting is on the basis of 
one man, one vote. After provision is made for mortgages, reserves, 
depreciation, dividend (not exceeding 10 per cent), and bonus to 
crews and employees, the remainder of the profits will go to educa- 
tional and social funds. 

The society will pay the rates of wages and bonus which are current 
at the ports from which the vessels are fishing. 

Two officers of the Cooperative Wholesale Society are members of 
the committee which was responsible for the organization of the new 
society. 


Finland. 4 


T IS reported that in 1919 there were in Finland 3,120 cooperative 
societies of all kinds. According to type these societies were dis- 
tributed as follows: 


Number of 
societies. 


nn es wesc dual bwcabes 737 
i ee ie odo ed anlnlewe 494 
ESET SE ES ee ee ee 713 
es Ms Se cs kb aebeveheuweensbukenvawe 303 
i  aawaeaaepina 18] 
ES sae c ue ded oe sew en eu 71 
ee as ie wavs valen wih 91 
Dak cs hc eae sun cesiasesesanevnsaie 45 
Nee ee ee Lag dxeedw aw iew eebcuedkewhe 485 

ORE A es 


The membership, in 1918, of three types of societies —creameries, 
credit societies, and consumers’ societies—and of three of the whole- 
sale societies was as shown below: 


MEMBERSHIP OF COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN FINLAND IN 1918, BY TYPE OF 








SOCIETY. 
Number of . 
Type of society. societies oboe amin 
reporting. ‘ 
ae nwiedbblewsededuntecsbesesooeens 328 | 41, 584 
se es cmichdcdvenaubéacewsiceveeene 606 | 28, 854 
i ca atesbeces@anebtewnceendanc 549 234, 526 
W holesale societies: 
i sd cw due Gaws'e a dcdulawwtenc<ccen a 494 
i cnc cusbgciicdseaescvscleusacbecee cs b 1,240 
ee nd Dt cocaenbewabesaseveercenpecanesascfeewencccacs ¢ 1,005 





« Societies. 
ci individual members, 862 consumers’ societies, 68 agricultural societies, and 8 societies of various 
cnds, 

871 individual farmers and 134 societies. ' 

‘Data are from La Coopération Belge, Brussels, Sept. 15, 1920; International Review of Agricultural 


Economics, Rome, July, 1920, pp. 456-470; and International Cooperative Bulletin, London, September, 
920. 
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Details of operation for these societies for the year 1918 are given 
in the following table: 


OPERATIONS OF CERTAIN TYPES OF COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN FINLAND, | 


{1 Finnish mark at par= 19.3 cents.] 








| Num- 
atiici sie | ber Share i alec 
r'ype of society. | report- capital. Reserve. Sales. Net 
; ing. 
Marks. Marks. Marks. Va 
SRS: iciticthervivsesbeveesendudes ton ¥en 287 3,734,909 — 1, 468,006 113, 203, 117 
SEE SA eer ee 606 1, 068, 096 624,403 , 2 5,569, 000 
EE EF OE OED CF PE TOE Oe 497 4,005,298 | 12,720,034 3360, 871,561 18,051 
Wholesale societies: 
, » 9% “ere corr rr ee Pi cenlgas 429,125 10,000,000 107,715, 834 3,61 
PENS one 050s 58's on Uhm al 6 4400s }......... 229,400 3,000,000 = 78, 318, 021 2,12 
we RS RE Sa SO ner ree BEEN 57, 900 430,000 25, $47,570 60 
' Not reported. 2 Loans. } 551 societies reporting. 


Finland has two consumers’ wholesale societies, the “S.O. KK.” a 
the “O. T. K.”’ In 1919 there were 503 retail societies affiliated wii 
the former of these, having a total membership of 201,615 and doing 
a business in that year of 548,000,000 Finnish marks ($105,764,() 
par). The “O. T. K.” had in membership in the same year 91 re‘ 
societies with 119,615 individual members and a volume of busin. 
of 275,000,000 Finnish marks ($53,075,000, par). Of the wholes:|o- 
themselves the “‘S. O. K.”’ had share capital and funds amountin, 
to 16,000,000 Finnish marks ($3,088,000, par), its sales for the y. 
1919 reached 205,000,000 Finnish marks ($39,565,000, par), gov 
manufactured in its production departments amounted in va! 
to 5,000,000 Finnish marks ($965,000, par), and its surplus | 
4,700,000 Finnish marks ($907,100, par). he “O. T. K.”’ had share 
capital and funds of 5,500,000 Finnish marks ($1,061,500, par), salv- 
of 56,000,000 Finnish marks ($10,808,000, par), and a surplus 
1,800,000 Finnish marks ($347,400, par). 


Germany.° 


Consumers’ Societies® statistics are given with respect to t!: 

development of all phases of the cooperative movement in thi: 
country. The following table shows the number of registered socic 
ties of each type on January 1, 1919, and the per cent of change 
compared with January 1, 1918: 


[ THE yearbook just issued by the Central Federation of Germ: 





* For statistics of previous years see MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, June, 1920, pp. 132-135. 
6 Jahrbuch des Zentralverbandes deutscher Konsumvereine, 1920. Hamburg, 1920. 
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NUMBER OF COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES OF EACH TYPE REGISTERED ON JAN- 
UARY 1, 1919. 


Jor re) 
Number of Pet cent of 
societies increase 
; over 1°18. 


C'vpe of society. 











Cg ae a's tains 6.00 obs oo cee edie eas dca wwcdwantaeeoes aa 20, 199 2.1 
Industrial societies dealing in raw materials. ........ a eee : Se Beware 1, 353 58.1 
\ cricultural societies dealing in raw materials................ siaet ath digs ano 2, 935 6.5 
Societies for the purchase of merchandise............. a cs 648 31.4 
Establishment societies: 
EIS dae Iv os cudnt is esnadeneissesss on te ae + 339 3 
Ee ee ee epee err eee aon a ee 2. 404 3.4 
Societies for the purchase of machinery and tools... ... (Ad Ee ere 13 
Storage societies: 
dic ccceusawagestenceseses i Tee an chemin se 4 637 8 
Nr ie cea's <os mained a Ss AW Sai ad eso te Y 128 1.5 
Raw materials and storage societies: 
ec wows POE 3k ae eae ne 52 233 24.6 
. <9 ot oe = oe 1) 25.0 
Productive societies: 
os cb ecexaaadurcacae , feta : 1, 106 | 7.0 
a ey dekinc ca eae msivese dc zoe 4.094 
Stock breeding and grazing societies.......... A te ; ; 588 | 5.0 
Consumers’ societies..................... hae este ek as 2 313 1.6 
Housing and building associations: 
PUGS bee oan 6 aie wcttccccncecns = Li Sy MeO. Ay rake Ae sa" : 1, 485 6.8 
oe Cia ewan nonce mane hon ec cha ear een we 135 9.2 
Other ME OE a ah otnks dudes aees ce SR te bee A a Siecle 406 9.4 
Total... - ; +f ssiteletaQeckabans dark ais dia ; ; : 39, 056 4.5 
1 Decrease. 2 No change. ‘ Increase of less than one-half of | per cent 


The number, type, and membership of the societies affiliated with 
the five largest central organizations, representing the great majority 
of consumers cooperative societies in Germany, for the year 1917 
are shown in the table below: 

NUMBER AND MEMBERSHIP OF REPORTING COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES AFFILIATED 


I 
WITH THE FIVE LARGEST CENTRAL FEDERATIONS IN 1917, BY TYPE OF 
SOCIETY 


Societies affiliated with— 


General _— 
Federation General Bae some Central Main 
Type of society. | of German Federation ate Ret setoe Federation Total. 
: ’ - ‘ : of German Federation ' 
Purchasing, of German aerteul- | of German of German 
and Raiffeisen |, 7°5 . ‘ Industrial 


tural Coop- Consumers’ 


| Economic Cocperative ~ ~ eae 
conomic |Cocperati erative Societies. 


\Cooperative Societies. 


Cooperative 
Societies. 


























| Societies. Societies. 
Number. 
me 
Credit SOCHITNGS. ..055.....-..-- | 917 4,119 | ee aa 132 15. 788 
Purchasing, productive, and 
_other societies............... 79 976 | 6, 210 29 847 8 141 
Consumers’ societies........... 218 * PE ~~ Sere 1 304 
Building societies............. | 202 5 | 28 Cae ics 236 
0 1,416 | 5,114 | 17, 558 1, 102 1, 279 2%, 469 
Membership. 
Credi oe : | | | 
‘tedit societies................ 78,573 | 448,810] 1,104,632 |............ 108,723 2, 240, 138 
Purchasing, productive, and 
_ other societies............... 9,772 | 76, 273 605, 119 | 9, 181 57, 340 757, 685 
Consumers’ societies........... 330, S16 BE Waics co naedden 2.06 Ge i...........3. 2G 
Building societies............. 63, 273 | 283 1, 585 gg See 65, 626 
ki 982, 434 527, 567 1,710, 736 2, 199, 296 166, 063 5, 586, 096 
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The next table shows certain details of operation for the 2,313 con- 
sumers’ retail societies in Germany, and for the Cooperative Wholesa|: 
Society of the Central Federation of German Consumers’ Societies: 


OPERATIONS OF CONSUMERS’ RETAIL SOCIETIES AND OF THE GERMAN WHOLES\ 


SOCIETY FOR THE YEARS 1918 TO 1920. 


[1 mark at par= 23.8 cents.] 





























Item. 1918 1919 1920 
Retail societies: 
os oi canerine wh adeaeaeekeneen oer 2, 27 + > 
NN er ae 2, 900, 000 3, 000, 000 3, 200. (1K) 
Amount of sales......... bibtcantab<deiPenateetams mea marks. . 763, 230, 700 863, 055, 000 920, 592, 0) 
ES soa aie cncaWamnmadnheasna ieee . 147, 610, 000 213, 603, 000 227, 843, 200 
ER ile as eid euch edule euacemy cin eew’ GO... 50, 984, 900 59, 001, 000 62, 934, 400 
Wholesale society: 
ID ais sachsen cnis psscaeu chy caesaeus EES 104, 500, 972 352, 608, 075 |.......... 
ek os hs ae cibteles<as ceaaiensaneneeee ee 1, 306, 364 OD eee 
tio chineu th ican ceaeuneed aeakine ee aie 10, 000, 000 (608 (= 
EC eI aod Gein nea Guiowacarsaneeune a 17, 256, 422 SPR ceessascs.... 
Iceland. 
| THE September, 1920, issue of the International Cooperativ: 
Bulletin is given an article on cooperation in Iceland. According 


to this article cooperation has been in practice on the island since 
1880, when the farmers formed a society for the purchase of needo! 
articles. Shortly after 1900 several abattoirs were established. 

At present, out of a population of 90,000, at least 50 per cent are 
members of cooperative societies. There are about 40 societies, wii!) 
an average membership of 2,000 or 3,000 each, which supply all the 
general needs of the community. The movement has a federation 
which in the first years of its existence devoted itself mainly ‘to 
furthering the mutual interests of the societies and to spreading » 
knowledge of cooperative principles; later it undertook the sale of 
produce on behalf of the farmers, and also the main functions of 
wholesale society.’”’ This wholesale society has separate depart- 
ments, “effectively administered.” Connected with the wholesale 
society is an educational and propagandist union. Twenty per cen! 
of the surplus of the wholesale society is devoted to the propagandis' 
wing of the movement. 

The article points out that ‘‘ the movement in Iceland is not a mere 
imitation of the Rochdale system. The instinct for cooperative 
effort, or ‘the spirit of association,’ seems to have arisen quite natu- 
rally out of the needs of the people and its direction to have taken 
shape from their native lntiiinamee.” For the first 20 years the 
movement was on the ‘‘cost-plus”’ plan. Toward the end of the nine- 
teenth century the influence of the Danish movement began to lec 
felt and gradually the societies have changed to the Rochdale plan. 

The movement conducts a well-equipped school in which educ:- 
tional work along cooperative lines is carried on. Due to the climatic 
conditions of the country, this educational work is done chiefly during 
the winter months when outdoor occupations are more or less ‘‘ do!- 
mant.”’ 

The progress of the movement, it is pointed out, is particularly 
remarkable when the mountainous character of the country, tlic 
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scattered centers of population, and the poor means of communica- 
tion are taken into consideration. 

The industry of the country is mainly fishing, and trade is carried 
on with Great Britain, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and Italy. The 
State owns three or four ships, several others are run by private com- 
panies, and the cooperators own one vessel. 

The prospects of the cooperative movement, it is said, are good. 
While work among the farmers has been fairly easy, there is still much 
to be done among the fishers. 


India (Sind Province). 


ACCORDING to a report by the American consul, under date of 
October 12, 1920, there was recently held at Poona, India, a 
cooperative conference at which the cooperative movement in the 
Bombay Presidency was discussed. 
The registrar of cooperation placed his annual report before the 
conference and referring to Sind he said: 


The extension of the agricultural credit movement has nowhere been more note- 
worthy than in Sind. The illiteracy of the population, the backward conditions of 
administration, the prevalence of large land owners and the fact that the majority 
of the actual cultivators are mere tenants-at-will presented difficulties which many 
officials in Sind feared to be insuperable. But the zeal and energy of those concerned 
and especially of Mr. Azim Khan, the assistant registrar for Sind, has succeeded in 
facing these difficulties and the cooperative movement in that Province has now 
definitely turned the corner. In 1917-18 there were 65 societies in all, of which 63 
were agricultural. There are now 198, of which 186 are agricultural. In the same 
period the membership of agricultural societies has risen from 2,877 to 6,688 and the 
working capital from 14 lakhs ($48,000) to 4 lakhs ($128,000) excluding that of the 
central bank. In the whole movement in Sind during the same period societies 
increased by 205 per cent, membership by 164 per cent and working capital by 287 
per cent. During the year under report work was carried on in the face of much 
opposition, originated by those who preferred medievalism to modernity, a Turkish 
Khalifat to their national prosperity, and noncooperation to cooperation. The 
progress made is remarkable in figures but in my short tour in Sind I was even more 
impressed by the zeal and understanding shown by the humblest members of each 
society and especially by the cultivators in the Jamrao tract. The peculiar problems 
of the Province have not yet all been solved and the question of dealing with tenants- 
at-will will require heniaiivy consideration. But the movement has already progressed 
so far that one has visions of almost indefinite extension and the cooperators of the 
Provinces are already able to take in hand the organization of agricultural noncredit 
societies as well as urban societies of various kinds. 


Jugo-Slavia.’ 


‘THERE has been a great growth in the rural cooperative societies 

in Jugo-Slavia. At present there are 16 federations comprising 
3,572 societies and 400,000 members; there are also 29 unafliliated 
societies. The Association of Serbian Cooperative Societies alone 
has in affiliation 682 credit societies, 108 supply associations, 156 
societies for the joint use of agricultural machinery, and 24 market- 
ing associations. 

Lithuania. 


THE August 19, 1920, issue of the British Board of Trade Journal 
gives (p.216) an account of the cooperative movement in Lithuania, 
According to this report there were before the war about 300 coopera- 





? Data are from Politika, Mar. 23, 1920. 
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tive societies in Lithuania, but owing to war conditions these were 
all suspended. Though the Germans endeavored to keep the move- 
ment going by establishing similar societies these societies never won 
the popular confidence. Upon the establishment of the Lithuanian 
Government, societies began to spring up, aided by abnormal private 
trade conditions and a special law regulating the organization of 
cooperative societies, and now there are some 400 in existence. 
These are ghia into district leagues which are in turn members 
of a central purchasing office, the Bureau of Lithuanian Ceoperative 
Leagues. The total membership of the cooperative societies is 
about 120,000; during 1919, the sales of these societies amounte: 
to about 44,000,000 marks. 

There are two kinds of cooperative societies—producers’ and con- 
sumers’, the latter serving chiefly the rural population. 

The Jewish element in the population has its own movement. 
which has developed chiefly along limes of credit. According to the 
report, Jewish banks are destined to become the center of the entire 
cooperative movement of the country, since they simultaneous! y 
serve the demand for credit and facilitate the purchase of essentia! 
commodities. Jewish cooperation along other lines has not been 
particularly successful, though two experiments in agricultura! 
cooperation now promise to yield favorable results. Workers’ 
societies and consumers’ societies have been obliged to close down 
one after the other. 


Newfoundland. 
ACCORDING to a consular report received by the Bureau of 


Labor Statistics, a cooperative building association has been 
formed in St. John’s, Newfoundland, to construct houses to be rente«| 
at moderate prices or sold to tenants, payment being made in smal! 
installments. The ultimate objects of the association are the re- 
moval of tenants from houses unfit for habitation to those of healt! 
and comfort; the destruction of all the ‘‘hovels”’ in the city; the 
adoption of a town-planning scheme; the laying out of modern 
streets having a good system of sanitation; and the gradual rebuild- 
ing of certain sections of the city, in order that workingmen’s families 
may live amid cheerful surroundings. 

he association is capitalized at $2,000,000, divided into shares of 
$100 each. Subscription is open to the public and shares may be 
aid for at the rate of 10 per cent a year. Paid-up capital will bear 
interest at 5 per cent, the payment of which the Newfoundland 
Government guarantees. 
The association plans to build 100 houses during 1921, which wil 
be constructed in accordance with a town-planning scheme adopted 
by the municipal council of St. John’s. 


New Zealand. 


AGRICULTURAL cooperation, according to an account contained 
in the October-November, 1920, issue of the International Co- 
— Bulletin, has become firmly established in New Zealand. 
e dairy industry is stated to be carried on almost entirely coopera- 
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tively. Of 177 butter factories and 406 cheese factories, 159 and 388, 
respectively, were cooperative establishments. 

fan sell their eggs through egg circles or cooperative distribut- 
ing agencies. Groceries, furniture, and farm supplies are purchased 
by them through their own cooperative societies. The Farmers’ 
Cooperative Wholesale Federation comprises 11 local associations and 
62 branch associations whose aggregate paid-up capital, in September, 
1920, was £1,490,662 ($7,254,307, par). The volume of trade of these 
societies in 12 months amounted to £13,900,000 ($67,644,350, par); 
this represented the sale of wool, stock, and all other farm produce. 


Russia. 


MEMORANDUM presented to the central committee of the 

International Cooperative Alliance by its Russian members, and 
reproduced in the Russian Cooperator (London), for November, 1920, 
states that of the cooperative movement in Russia only the name is 
left. The whole movement has been taken over by the State, though 
many of the organizations bear the old names. 

By the decree of March 20, 1919, consumers’ communes were 
created to take the place of the consumers’ societies, and each in- 
habitant was required to join his local commune. The word ‘‘com- 
mune” proved so unpopular, however, that the name was later 
changed again to the old name. The ministry of food, which has 
entire control over these societies, has a representative, with veto 
power, on the board of directors of each of them. All questions are 
decided according to the rules of the Soviet constitution by an open 
vote, certain classes of citizens being excluded. Members’ shares 
have been abolished and trade is carried on with State funds. 

The local societies must be members of the provincial unions 
(Goobsoyus), the boards of directors of which consist of two represent- 
atives of the ministry of food, three representatives of the local socie- 
ties, and five persons elected at the general meeting of the Goobsoyus. 
These Goobsoyus in turn send delegates to the general meetings of 
the new central organization. This organization, while still bearing 
the name of the former cooperative organization, the All-Russian 
Central Union of Consumers’ Societies (Centrosoyus), is said to be a 
pues State and bureaucratic organization. By the decree of 
March, 1919, the three members of the board of directors of the eight 
formally elected who were in Russia were made officials of the Soviet 
Government. Seven, and later 10, other directors were appointed 
by the Council of the People’s Commissars. The Credit and Agri- 
cultural Cooperative Unions were later made members of the Centro- 
soyus, as were also in August, 1920, the producers’, or Kustar, unions. 

This new organization distributes to the consumers goods received 
from the ministry of food, and other departments of the Supreme 
Council of People’s Economy, and from the ministry of agriculture. 
It attends to the collection and delivery of goods ordered by these 
Government bodies, and are obtained from the peasantry by com- 
pulsory requisition. It also purchases certain commodities on the 
open market. | 

At the end of April the three elected members of the board were 
arrested and the others removed from office on the ground that 
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they were working for the overthrow of the Government by economic 
means. The three members were sentenced to 15 years’ imprison- 
ment each; a number of the others were sentenced for varying periods, 

It is the opinion of the writers of the memorandum that “within 
the borders of Soviet Russia the cooperators’ public opinion has lost 
its ability to express itself in an organized form.’ They conclude, 
however, that although Russian cooperation is ‘‘temporarily quite 
destroyed on the territory of central Russia, and is now being de- 
stroyed in Siberia and southeast Russia, where it is being replaced 
by the Soviet officials, it can not be held that it lost its right of par- 
ticipation generally in the life of the cooperative movement, and in 
its international organization. In the south of Russia there still 
exists free cooperation, and all over Russia the cooperators live in the 
hope of the restoration of their movement.”’ 
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RELATIONS BETWEEN EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYED. 





Dissolution of the Railway Boards of Adjustment. 


HE three railway boards of adjustment established by former 
Director General McAdoo during the period of Federal control 
of railroads have, by order of Director General Payne, issued 

December 9, 1920, been formally dissolved. 

Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 was created March 22, 1918, 
by General Order No. 13. This order was a ‘‘memorandum of un- 
derstanding ’ between the regional directors of railroads and the 
representatives of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, the 
Order of Railway Conductors, the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Enginemen and Fire- 
men. 

Railway Board of Adjustment No. 2 was created May 31, 1918, 
by General Order No. 29. This order was a ‘‘memorandum of under- 
standing” reached between the regional directors and the represent- 
atives of the International Association of Machinists, International 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders and Helpers of 
America, International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths and lees, 
Brotherhood Railway Carmen of America, Amalgamated Sheet 
Metal Workers’ International Alliance, and International Brother- 
hood of Electrica! Workers. 

Railway Board of Adjustment No. 3 was created November 13, 
1918, by General Order No. 53. This order was the result of an 
agreement reached between the regional directors and the repre- 
sentatives of the Order of Railroad Telegraphers, Switchmen’s Union 
of North America, the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, and the United 
Brotherhood of Maintenance-of-Way Employees. 

The purpose of these boards was the determination of contro- 
versies growing out of the interpretation or application of agree- 
ments which were not promptly adjusted by the officials and em- 
ployees on any of the railroads under Federal control. The order 
creating the boards provided for the submission of all claims through 
the labor division of the railroad administration, before their assign- 
ment to the proper adjustment board. The labor division was dis- 
solved on March 1, 1920 by Circular No. 97. 

Director General Payne's order of December 9 provides for the 
abolition of Board No. 1 on February 15, 1921, of Board No. 2 and 
Board No. 3 on January 10, 1921. 

This action, the order states, was based on representations of the 
Association of Railroad Executives to the effect that the procedure 
established by General Orders, Nos. 13, 29, and 53, establishing the 
boards for adjustment of controversies, had not been complied with; 
that after the order of May 29, 1920, and amendment (which fixed 
the time limit of July 15 within which claims growing out of the 
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subject matter of the orders creating the boards should be presented 
claims were presented directly to the Director General, and in viey 
of this fact, none of the claims are now properly before the adjus: 
ment boards. Concerning the contention Bicester General Payiy 
says:! 


The point made by the representatives of the executives appears to me to be sou: 
and there is nothing contained in the imitation order of May 29, 1920, changing t| 
mode of procedure. But as I look upon the matter the railroads as such are not c 
cerned in the pending claims, if the claims are limited, as in my judgment they m 
be limited, to the period of Federal control. That is, it is for the Director Gen: 
to determine and to pass upon claims against the Government by persons who w: 
the employees of the Government during the period of Federal control and to }» 
vide for the payment of all just claims arising Bae an Federal control just as he m 
a upon and provide for the payment of all other claims arising from Federal «o 

rol. 

Meantime, means will be provided to adequately, justly, and promptly dispos: 
all claims which said boards may leave undisposed of. 





Participation by Workers in Control of Industry in Italy. 


ERHAPS as an outgrowth of the recent disturbances in t)) 

Italian metal industry, noted in the Monturiy Laspor Revir: 

for December, 1920, pages 197-206, is the following decree 1 
cently issued by the Italian Government providing for the appoin' 
ment of a commission to draft a bill embodying the principle of « 
measure of control of the industries by the workers: 


Text of the Decree. 


Considering that the General Confederation of Labor has formulated a request 
the modification of the relations until now existing between employers and work: 
in such a way that the latter through their organizations may be endowed with ' 
possibility of a controllo (supervision) over industry, basing this demand on | 
affirmation that with such control it intends to bring about an improvement in 
disciplinary relations between employers and workers, and an increase in producti 
upon which an active restoration of the economic life of the country is isende: 
and further considering the fact that the General Confederation of Industry in 1'- 
turn is not o d to making the experiment of introducing a control according | 
the classes of industry for the object indicated above, the president of the counc:| 
of ministers recognizes this agreement and decrees: 

There is constituted a commission representing both groups, composed of six me! 
bers nominated by the General Confederation of Industry, and six by the Gener: 
Confederation of Labor, among whom two shall be technical men or office worke:-. 
This commission shall formulate proposals which may serve for the drafting of a |:\ 
by the Government with a view to the organization of industry on the basis oi t!) 
intervention of the workers in the technical and financial control, or the administ:: 
tion of the enterprise. 

The above commission will propose the basis for the settlement of questions relat. 
to the observance of the rules laid down and the employment and discharge of lal) 

The workers will resume their posts. However, when the presence in the sai 
department of plant of workers or managers become incompatible, a commiss!. 
composed of two members designated by the manufacturer and two designated |: 
the workers shall determine the action that must be taken. 








1 United States Railroad Aministration. Circular No. 121, Dec. 9, 1920. 
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A Norwegian Plan for Profit Sharing. 


HE Council of the National Workingmen’s Association, Norway, 
has recently issued a report on profit sharing made by a com- 
mittee appomted to consider the matter, which contains a 

proposal for a division of profits on a basis differing from that usually 
adopted. : 

The committee begins with the premise that the only footing on 
which free men can work together justly is that of equality; that 
each must receive a share of the product exactly proportioned to 
the amount which he imvests in the enterprise. It holds that if 
capital pays labor a wage and keeps all the profit of a business, the 
worker 1s reduced to the status of a serf or bondman who is entitled 
to only part of the proceeds of his effort; if capital pays labor a wage 
and im addition gives it some share of the profits, to that degree 
the position is improved, but the worker is still deprived of some part 
of what rightfully belongs to him, and to that extent his status is 
not that of a free man. 

The trouble with most profit-sharing schemes, in the opinion of the 
committee, is that they have not been based upon this idea of justice 
and equality of right, but have been granted as concessions from 
capital to labor, generally in the hope of securing from labor such 
an increased sna that the employer’s share of the product 
may remain undiminished or may even be increased, in spite of the 
larger return to the worker. Labor has usually distrusted such 
plans, and has often either refused to accept them, or has been so 
little mterested in their success that the employer, finding his hope 
of increased output disappomted, gives them up. In this attitude, 
the committee thinks, labor has made a vi me it should accept 
such schemes as a beginning, from which to proceed to a juster 
method of sharing the profits of an enterprise. 

Such a method, the committee thinks, can be devised by treating 
the worker’s labor power as the employer's capital is treated. The 
returns to capital consist of various items, such as interest, insurance, 
a sinking fund to replace that part of the capital invested in machin- 
ery, plant, etc., as these wear out, and genuie profits. (Returns on 
managerial ability are not included, since this is only a form of labor 
power, and should receive its return without reference to whether 
or not it happens to be embodied in the man who puts im the capital.) 
Labor and capital are alike essential to any enterprise, and therefore 
neither has any right to preferential treatment. To a certain point, 
this is already recognized. The capitalist puts in his money, on 
which he expects to receive interest; the worker puts in his labor 
power, for which he expects to receive wages. The capitalist is 
entitled to insurance against the risk of losing his money; the worker 
should be entitled to insurance against the risk of losing life or health. 
To some extent this right of the worker to insurance against illness 
or injury is already recognized as a charge on industry which must 
be met before a profit can be paid. At this ‘oe however, the 
similarity m the treatment of the two forms of investment ceases. 
The capitalist expects a yearly return which can be — to the 
upkeep of the plant, so that his invested capital may be kept intact. 
The worker’s capital, his power to labor, inevitably wears away 
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with the passage of the years, but no provision for an amortizatioy 
fund for his benefit is made in apportioning the returns from the 
business. The capitalist expects a profit upon his investment of 
money, but no such claim is commonly recognized in behalf of the 
worker’s investment of labor power; sinking funds and profits are 
the peculiar prerogative of the capitalist. 

For this inequality of treatment, the committee holds, there exists 
no basis in reason or justice, and they propose that it should he 
remedied by treating the worker’s labor power as capital with rights 

ual to those of an investment of money. The capital value of 
labor power may be found by treating wages as interest at a fixed 
rate upon this value. If the labor pay roll of an enterprise, for 
instance, is $4,500 a year, the capital value of the labor force at 6 
per cent is $75,000, and the workers are entitled to share in the 
——— on the basis of an investment of this value. Money may 

e put into an enterprise in two ways: It may be borrowed by thie 
management to use as working capital, in which case the managers 
must make provision both for interest and for a sinking fund for its 
final repayment; or it may be invested by its owners, in which case 
in addition to profits the owners usually receive a voice in the manage- 
ment. The labor investment may likewise be of two kinds, demand- 
ing different forms of treatment. The committee argues, therefore, 
that labor power should be considered as capital which rightfully 
demands: 

1. Wages for its daily use. This corresponds to interest on money, 
and is labor’s due in all cases. 

2. An amount for amortization in cases where labor is in the nature 
of a loan to the industry. This amount should be a fixed charge, 
to be met before profits can be taken. 

3. A share in profits and in management, where labor is to be con 
sidered as an investment. 

Under the present system, according to the committee, the worker's 
labor power is apt to come under the second case, being in the nature 
of a loan which should be finally amortized, rather than an investment 
As to the method of calculating its proper return, the report gives 
this illustration: 


This loan * * * jis the capitalized value of the laborer’s yearly income. | ¢ 
this, for example, be 4,500 crowns; then the loan to the employer, as figured out on » 
basis of 6 per cent, is 75,000 crowns. If we figure that this loan is to be amortized in 
50 years (the estimated length of the laborer’s working life), then the employer shoul, 
in addition to wages, pay a yearly amount of 75,000 crowns divided 7 50, which 
gives 1,500 crowns as the yearly payment to the sinking fund. If the laborers do no! 
get this amount, then their capital is not treated in the regular way; it fails to receive 
a part of its dues. 


In case an enterprise is not able to stand so heavy a charge as |: 
involved in writing off the capital of the working force, then whatever 
returns are secured should be divided on equal terms between tli 
money and the labor power which together make up its capital. 
In other words, any fund to be distributed should be paid out : 
dividends calculated at the same rate on the money invested and thc 
capitalized value of the working force used. The share due tlic 
individual laborer is to be worked out according to the relation 
which the capitalized value of his work, calculated from his wages 
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and time worked, bears to the total capitalized value of the working 
force. 

In the other case considered, in which the labor force is looked upon 
as an investment in an enterprise, the claims of the workers to a 
share in the management and the profits are worked out upon the 
same basis. In every enterprise a certain amount of money is needed 
as initial capital, and a certain working force is required to carry on 
the concern. The capital value of the latter should be calculated as 
above, and labor’s share in the direction and the profits of the busi- 
ness should be proportioned to its share in the total capital invested. 
The share of the individual worker is calculated in the same way as 
the share of the individual owners of the money capital invested. 
The calculation is more complicated in the case of labor, since the 
value of the services contributed by different workers varies, but 
the principle is identical. 

The committee admit that it might be necessary to call upon the 
State in order to induce reluctant employers to establish such a 
system. They feel, however, that compulsion would be justified by 
the greater returns and the harmony between employer and employee 
which the system would secure. For they hold that the adoption 
of such a system would not only do away with strikes and labor 
unrest but would enlist the worker’s whole-hearted interest in the 
advancement of the business in which he might be employed. In a 
real and substantial sense it would be his business, and he would 
work for it as an owner works, not as a mere hireling whose chief 
concern is limited to drawing his wages. 
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Employment in Selected Industries in December, 1920. 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics received and tabulated reports 
T concerning the volume of employment in December, 1920, 
from representative establishments in 13 manufacturing indus- 
tries and in bituminous coal mining. The questionnaire sent out by 
the bureau asks that figures relating to employees and earnings be 
reported for the pay-roll period ending nearest the fifteenth of th: 
month and requests a report of any changes in rates of wages which 
occur between November 15, 1920, and December 15, 1920. 
Comparing the figures of December, 1920, with those for identica! 
establishments for December, 1919, it appears that in 4 industries 
there was an increase in the number of persons employed, while in 
10 there was a decrease. The largest increase, 41.2 per cent, is 
shown in coal mining. This figure is mainly due to strike condition- 
a year ago. Car building and repairing shows an increase of 13.s 
per cent, and paper an increase of 0.9 percent. The largest decrease- 
52.4 per cent and 51.4 per cent, appear in woolen and in hosiery anc 
underwear, respectively. The smallest decrease, 6.9 per cent 
7 in cigar manufacturing. 
our of the 14 industries show increases in the total amount of th. 
pay roll for December, 1920, as compared with December, 191° 
‘he most important percentage increase, 220.3, is shown in coal min 
ing, which is explained above. Respective increases of 34.6 per cen! 
14 per cent, and 6.8 per cent appear in car building and repairing 
iron and steel, and paper. Decreases of 55.6 per cent, 54.1 per cen 
and 50.4 per cent are shown in woolen, hosiery and underwear, ani 
men’s ready-made clothing. A decrease of 10.8 per cent is reported 
in cigars. 


a 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN DECEMBEE 
1919, AND DECEMBER, 1920. 





























Number on payroll. | (mount y roll. 
Estab- | iber pay roll no of pay roll 
lish- | 2 
wom cary —_ Percent. Percent 
Industry Cem! a D | ' | ofin- | of in- 
a fe ecem- | Decem-!| crease | eas | am. | crease 
both | 1919. | 1920. | de- , "| de- 
_ | crease | ereas 
years. | j Can | = 
| | 
ss 
Iron and steel.............. 97 4month.| 128,041 | 132,390 | + 3.4 |$8,643,903 [$9,850,831 | + 14. 
Automobile manufacturing. 42 1 week . .| 133,950 | 91,420 | —31.8 | 4,074,515 | 2,561,220 | — 37.1 
Carbuildingand repairing. . 53 — 48,908 | 55,640 | +13.8 | 3,088,160 | 4,156,206 | + 34.! 
Cotton manufacturing... .- . 56 | week..| 57,375 51,226 | —10.7 | 1,151,123 $74,382 | — 24.! 
Cotton finishing. ........... 16 |...do....] 13,295 9,830 | —26.1 | 323,477 239,083 | — 26.1 
Hosiery and underwear. ... 56 |...do....| 30,266) 14,719 | —51.4 567,811 260,452 | — 54.! 
SIG Nic ns ncsditis > akiarve 51 ...do....| 49,391 | 23,494 | —52.4 | 1,269,780 | 563,728 | — 55.6 
ERE EES STS Ste a ee ao 37 2 weeks.) 17,137 13,142 | —23.3) 758,511 569,487 | — 24.9 
Men’s ready-made clothing. 45 | 1 week..| 25,893) 16,049 | —38.0! 907,749 449,971 | — 50.4 
Leather manufacturing... .. 29 |...do....| 13,629 9,269 | —32.0 337, 873 242,521 | — 28.2 
Boots and shoes. ...... rel 75 |...do....| 61,232 42,042; —31.3 1,518,021 931,270 | — 38.7 
Paper making............. 50 ...do....| 28,613 | 28,883 | + .9 727,123 | 776,912) + 6.> 
Cigar manufacturing... ... - 56 | ...do....| 18,288 17,020 | — 6.9 399, 070 355,965 | — 10.5 
Coal mining (bituminous). . 66 | smonth.| 14,256 | 20,125 | +41.2 579,513 | 1,855,989 | +220. 5 
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Comparative data for December, 1920, and November, 1920, 
appear in the following table. The figures show that in 2 industries 


there was an increase in the number of persons on the pay roll in’ 


December as compared with November, and in 12 a decrease. The 
inereases are 2.1 per cent in boots and shoes and 0.6 per cent in coal 
mining. The largest decrease, 22.2 per cent, occurs in hosiery and 
underwear, while both woolen and men’s ready-made clothing show 
a decrease of 18.8 per cent. <A decrease of 0.3 per cent is reported 
in cigars. 

In comparing December with November of this year, 4 industries 
show an increase in the amount of money paid to employees and 10 
a decrease. The most important increase is 12 per cent in cotton 
finishing. In coal mining an increase of 5.3 per cent appears. The 
smallest increase, 1.4 per cent, is shown in the boot and shoe industry 
Percentage decreases of 18.7, 17.8, and 16.6 appear in hosiery an 
underwear, men’s ready-made clothing, and woolen, respectively. 
A decrease of 1 per cent appears in car building and repairing. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING FOR 
NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1920. 








Number on pay roll. {mount of pay roll. 
Estab- Tare ae ed as 
lish- 

ments | Per Per 

, coy Period | cent cent 

Industry. ling for; ofpay /,,.... ~ ofin- of in- 
|Novem- a. a ._ crease | November, December, crease 

| ber and 1995 | 1998 (+) or 1920, 1920 (+) or 

Decem- ee " de- de- 

ber. | crease crease 

(—) | ). 
—*? ES 
[ron and steel.............. 98 | 4 month. 145, 565 132, 616 — 8.9 |$11, 274,346 | $9,879, 643 12.4 
\utomobile manufacturing. 40 | l week... 95,550 | 89, 836 5.1 | 2,760,686 | 2,500, 442 9.4 
Car buildingand repairing. . 54 | 4month. 61,156 | 58,681 — 4.0) 4,437,994 | 4,393,173 1.0 
Cotton manufacturing... ... 56 | l week... 54,021 | 52,115 3.5 1,046, 225 918, 394 —12.2 
Cotton finishing............| eee OS 9,954 | 9,830 — 1.3 | 213, 379 239,083.' +12.0 
Hosiery and underwear. . . . 62 |...do..... 20,576 | 16,011 —22.2 347, 892 282, 668 —18.7 
Li. *& Soe 51 |...do...... 28,920 | 23,494 —18.8 675, 566 563,728 —16.6 
2) Sa eee 35 | 2 weeks. 13,578 | 12,604  — 7.2 536, 916 553, 804 + 3.1 
Men’s ready-made clothing. 49 | 1 week.. 20,039 | 16,279 —18.8 555, 875 | $56, 791 -17.8 
Leather manufacturing... -- 31 |...do.....| 10,644 | 9,939 6.6 274, 605 | 256, 680 6.5 
Boots and shoes. ..........- ee | ae 40,498 | 41,336 + 2.1 903, 437 | 916, 263 1.4 
Papen as. -----.<-. 5O |.--do beeine 29,905 | 28,883 — 3.4 880, 361 776,912 11.8 
Cigar manufacturing. ...... §8 |...do.....| 17,332 | 17,279 | — .3 369, 828 | 359, 332 - 2.8 
Coal mining (bituminous). . 79 | month. 23,255 | 23,384 + .6/| 2,021,968 | 2,129,962 + 5.3 





In addition to the data presented in the above tables as to the 
number of employees on the pay roll, 82 plants in the iron and steel 
industry reported 106,020 employees as actually working on the last 
full day of the pay period reported for December, 1920, as against 
105,922 for the reported pay-roll period in December, 1919, an 
increase of less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. Figures given by 80 
establishments in the iron and steel industry show that 102,705 
employees were actually working on the last full day of the pay 
period reported for December, 1920, as against 112,702 for the period 
in November, 1920, a decrease of 8.9 per cent. 
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Changes in Wage Rates and Per Capita Earnings. 


N 10 of the 14 industries there were establishments reporting 
wage rate changes during the period, November 15 to December 
15, 1920. 

Iron and steel.—One-half of the force in one establishment was 
granted an increase of 12 per cent. Another establishment gave a 
4 per cent increase to 8.6 per cent of the force. Following a period 
of idleness, the puddlers in 6 mills resumed work at an increase of 
4.8 per cent. In one plant, time and one-half was eliminated, re- 
sulting in a decrease of 13.7 per cent in earnings. A decrease of 15 
per cent, to 95 per cent of the employees, was reported by one con- 
cern, while another concern made a 10 per cent decrease, but the 
percentage of employees affected was not stated. The per capita 
earnings reported for this pay-roll period, as compared with the pay- 
roll period for November, 1920, show a decrease of 3.8 per cent, 
owing to general lack of work. 

Automobiles.—The entire force in one plant had a wage decrease 
of 25 per cent. One establishment reported decreases ranging from 
12 to 15 per cent, which affected 10 per cent of the employees. Sey- 
enty per cent of the men in another establishment received a decrease 
of 10 per cent. General business depression was reported through- 
out the industry, there being little demand for their product. Com- 
pas the per capita earnings of employees for this month over last 
month, a decrease of 3.7 per cent is shown. 

Car building and repairing.—-Reductions ranging from 10 to 15 

er cent in the number of men employed were reported in many 
mstances. The per capita earnings were 3.2 per cent higher than 
during the previous month. 

Cotton manufacturing.—One concern reported a 25 per cent decrease 
and two other concerns a decrease of 20 per cent, affecting all em- 
ployees. The entire force in one plant received a decrease of 18} per 
cent. Seven establishments reported a wage rate decrease of 15 per 
cent, affecting all the employees. In one establishment, 95 per cent 
of the employees had a decrease of 15 per cent, while all of the em- 

loyees in another establishment received a decrease of 10 per cent. 

e per capita earnings of the workers decreased 9 per cent during 
this month as compared with last month. Many establishments 
were working part time and curtailment of production was reported. 

Hosiery and underwear.—Owing to lack of orders, many mills were 
ney closed down. All the employees in one establishment 
received a wage decrease of 334 percent. A decrease of 183 per cent 
was reported by one plant, affecting the entire force, while another 
era reported a decrease of 15 per cent, affecting 20 per cent of the 
orce. Decreases ranging from 5 to 30 per cent were made to al! 
employees in one concern. Another concern made a 10 per cent 
decrease to all workers. While fewer persons were employed during 
this period, due to slack business, the per capita earnings increased 
4.4 per cent. 

Silk.—About one-half of the plants were partially closed down duc 
to the prevailing dull season. Xf wage decrease of 18 per cent, affect- 
ing 75 per cent of the force, was reported by one mill. Two plants 
made respective decreases of 15 per cent and 10 per cent to all em- 
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ployees. In one establishment a bonus of 10 per cent and a dividend 
of 5 per cent was discontinued. An increase of 11.1 per cent in per 
capita earnings is shown in comparing December with November 
figures. 

Men’s ready-made clothing.—Due to lack of orders, a majority of 
the plants did not work full time, and general business depression 
was reported. About 15 per cent of the force in one establishment 
received an increase but the amount was not stated. An increase of 
1.2 per cent in per capita earnings was shown for this pay-roll period 
over that of the previous month. 

Leather.—One tannery granted a bonus for full time service. A 
decrease in output was reported by several plants, while one made a 
decrease of 10 per cent in wage rates but did not state the number of 
employees affected. An increase of less than ! percent was shown in 
per capita earnings during this month as compared with November. 

Boots and shoes.—One concern reported a 5 per cent increase affect- 
ing 8 per cent of the employees. On account of lack of orders, the 
production of the factories was smaller and the per Sy jail earnings 
were 0.6 per cent less in the month of December than for the corre- 
sponding pay-roll period in November. 

Paper.—A decrease of 20 per cent was reported by one plant, 
affecting the entire force. The per capita earnings decreased 8.6 per 
cent since the November olgel period. 

Cigars.—In two establishments the granting of a 10 per cent bonus 
was discontinued. One plant granted an increase of 7.7 per cent to 
workers returning after a period of strikes. In some plants the num- 
ber of days worked per week was reduced, causing the per capita 
earnings to be lessened 2.5 per cent. 

Bituminous coal.—Many coal mines resumed full operations and 
are employing a larger force of men. Comparing the figures for this 
month with the previous month, the per capita earnings show an 
increase of 4.8 per cent. 


—_—_ — + - 


Activities of United States Employment Service, 1918 to June 30, 1920. 


HE annual report of the United States Employment Service for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, gives the following 
summary of the activities of the service since its organization 

in January, 1918, to June 30, 1920. The percentages given in the 

table do not appear in the original report. 

ACTIVITIES OF THE UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE AND COOPERATING 
PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, JANUARY, i918, TO JUNE, 1920, INCLUSIVE. 
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a Registra- | Help Referred to | 
ment. | tions. wanted. | positions. | | Percent 
i Number. | of regis- 
| jtrations, 

} 
| Fay r bite mk tet? main 
EE Coca ria ets sensed cause een +e: | 4.225.451 | 8,929,005 | 3,969,579 | 3,091, 821 73.2 
RE! e SISTERS TST SER Coes Sees | 4°367°190 | 4,857,264 | 3,807,448 | 2,920, 830 66.9 
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Employment in New York State Factories in December, 1920, 


PRESS release issued January 15, 1921, by the Bureau of 
Statistics of the New York State Industrial Commission 
states in part as follows: 


The reduction in employment in New York State factories is steadily assuming 
larger proportions. The number of workers employed in all manufacturing indus- 
tries in the State in December was 8 per cent less than in November. In the nine 
months from Mareh to December the decrease in employment totals 20 per cen|. 
This means that during the last three quarters of 1920 one-fifth of the factory 
employees of the State were laid off. 

mployment in factories in December, 1920, was considerably lower than in the 
same month of previous years with the exception of 1914, when industrial activit) 
was near the climax of a growing ion that followed the interruption of trade 
caused by the outbreak of the war. The volume of employment in New York State 
factories in December, 1920, compared with the same month of preceding years wi 
18 per cent less than in 1919, 16 per cent less than in 1918, 18 per cent less than in 
1917, 18 per cent less than in 1916, and 7 per cent less than in 1915. Compared wit): 
December, 1914, however, the number of workers employed in December, |!)2\), 
was 9 per cent greater. The amount of factory employment at present is nearly t!. 
same asin June, 1914. This indicates that manufacturing activity in general has not 
yet receded to the level of the period of depression in the winter of 1914-1915. 

The extent to which the present depression in business has affected manufacturing 
activity is shown by the fact that from November to December decreases in emp!o) - 
ment appear_in every branch of manufacturing with the exception of three minor 
industries. In most industries the reduction in employment since last March h.s 
reached considerable proportions. The decreases in employment in December are 
nearly all due to the depression in business, but seasonal inactivity and labor troub!. 
contributed greatly to the reductions in a few industries. Large decreases in working 
forces were reported by numerous pam and many plants, notably in the knit 
goods, men’s clothing, and men’s furnishings industries, reported complete shu'- 


The more important industries of the State, which have been greatly affected |)\ 
the depression so far, are brass and co , Steel, sheet-metal work and hardware, 
automobiles and accessories, wool manufactures, cotton and woolen knit goods, an! 
men’s Clothing and furnishings. Nearly all of these industries show heavy reduction 
in employment during December. The decrease in the steel industry in Decem!)«' 
amounts to 33 per cent, following a reduction of 5 per cent reported in November. 
The drop in employment in the men’s clothing industry from November to December, 
due to ae trouble and lack of orders, is 29 per cent, and the reduction in t):i- 
industry since last April amounts to 53 per cent. The brass and copper indusir) 
employed 20 per cent less workers in December than in November and shows « 
reduction of 32 per cent since last March. The amount of employment in the kn't 
goods industry named 17 per cent. from November to December and 66 per cen! 
since last Ape. A decrease of 14 per cent in number of workers appears in the 
men’s furnishings industry, and reductions of 10 per cent in wool manuiactures an! 
9 per cent in sheet-metal work and hardware were reported in December. The de- 
erease in employment in these industries since last spring varies from 28 per cent 
to 32 per cent. The automobile industry shows a fin. we. Mi of only 4 = cent in 
December, but the decline in employment in this industry since last March now 
amounts to 50 per cent. 





Unemployment in Massachusetts on September 30, 1920. 


N THE October issue of the Massachusetts Industrial Review, 
| a by the State Department of Labor and Industries, 
there is a report on unemployment among wage earners at tlie 
end of mber, 1920, as reported by 1,103 labor unions covering 
a membership of 254,836. This report shows a percentage of unem- 
ployment of 19.3 and a percentage of unemployment due to lack of 
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work or material of 16.1. These figures compare with 18.8 per cent 
and 14.2 per cent, respectively, for the quarter ending June 30, 1920, 
and with 5.4 per cent and 2.5 per cent, respectively, for the quarter 
ending September 30, 1919. By industries and trades the extent of 
unemployment is shown in the following table: 


* 
UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES AND TRADES IN MASSACHUSETTS 
ON SEPT. 30, 1920, AS REPORTED BY 1,103 LABOR UNIONS. 



































| 
Sept. 30, 1920. | re aye ee 
Industries and trades. Number sapurtag! Unemployed. | 
| June | Mar. | Dec. | Sept. 
| 30, | 3i, 31, 30, 
ir Member- ‘ Per 1920. | 1920. | 1919. | 1919. 
it es) ship. Members.) cont. | 
2 = aa a en _| ——— — — --—<. 
, } | 
DEE, 5 nicdiinwncsdntecn 290 40, 687 2, 162 | 5.3 | 7.9 | 11.7 | 6.3 | 4.5 
Boots and shoes.................. 99} 53,057} 21,683: 40.9) 483.9, 3.6] 3.5 3.4 
eT eee | 77 34, 615 9,092; 26.3; 19.8) 11.9] 3.0 2.8 
Transportation................... | 147} 26, 110 1418) 5-4) 3.6) 3.4) 3.5 3.9 
Roh cc xcaesesckes 83 18, 061 1,623; 9.0) 14.4] 17.2] 6.6 10.9 
Printing and allied trades........ 42 6, 748 172 2.5 | 2.8 | 3.0} 4.8 2.9 
PT  * errerenree | 365] 75,558| 12,913/ 17.1) 15.6] 96] 8.5 6.4 
al lige tg | 1,103} 254,836] 49,063; 19.3) 18.8! 8.7] 6.0 4 
| 








Operations of the Arkansas Federal-State Employment office. 


HE Fourth Biennial Report of the Arkansas Bureau of Labor 
T Statistics contains a report of the Federal-State Employ- 
ment Office in Little Rock for the 18 months ending Septem- 

ber 30, 1920, by months. The totals for this period are as follows: 


OPERATIONS OF THE FEDERAL-STATE EMPLOYMENT OFFICE IN LITTLE ROCK, 
ARK., FOR 18 MONTHS ENDING SEPT. 30, 1920. 














Males. Females. 

Cleri- | Cleri- } 

' cal | In cal 

tind | Skilled. and Total. Re | dus-| and | Total. 

& a | profes- | trial. | profes- 

sional. sional. 
a agar oeaemnmeaee — ’ es os eS Dies 
Se pees ED da Aeevscwsvasvise 3, 806 1,386} 830! 6,022! 487 76 244 | 14 
Be EE in dnc twawes dachypese cen 8, 419 | 947; 560/ 9,926; 417) 61 161 539 
Referred to positions.................... 3, 481 1,094 681 | 5,256) 469! 71 204/ 744 
Positions secured.......................- | 2,944 | 793) 508} 4,240! 386/ 538) 162! GOL 

' ; i i 





Unemployment in Certain Foreign Countries. 
England. 


NEMPLOYMENT and under employment in the Bradford 
consular district is indicated by a dispatch (Oct. 26, 1920) 

from the United States consul at that place, who states that 
“in view of the carters’ strike, six mills, employing some 2,000 
operatives, have been closed,” the employers announcing that they 
would pay only one-third of the average wages to all their work- 
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oe. It appears that altogether 12 large mills in that consular 
istrict had up to October 26, 1920, been closed. 

The combined effects of the coal and transport strikes and of the slackness in trad. 
as well as the 50 per cent coal restriction order ' have combined to place the mills 
on part time. The majority of the mills will run 24 hours a week. m 45,000 to 
50,000 operatives are said to be affected. 

A union official in speaking of the firms trying to give their workpeople 24 hours 9 
week is quoted as saying ‘but the carters’ strike is affecting even this; indeed, 1}, 
effect of the carters’ strike on our members is even worse than that of the coal strike. 


Italy. 


UNEMPLOYMENT is steadily increasing in the Piedmont distric 

of Italy according to a report dated December 13, 1920, from 
the American consul at Turin. In November there were 11,268 
requests for work, this being over 1,000 more than the num) 
registered during October. By principal industries the numbers oii: 
of work in November, 1920, were as follows: Metallurgical, 3,457. 
construction and woodworking, 2,534; tailoring and dressmakin¢. 
1,667; miscellaneous, 1,390. 

It is stated that the industries which have discharged most nic) 
and which suffer most from the critical economic conditions are {| 
metallurgical and the construction industries, due principally 
lack of raw material, the high foreign exchange, and unstable eco- 
nomic and working conditions. The economic crisis is also caused 
part by conditions of other industries abroad. 


Japan. 


N THE Trans-Pacific (Tokyo and New York) for September, 1°\) 
(p. 107), there is a brief article on unemployment in Japan whi) 
states that a recent report by officials of the Ro-Shi Kyocho |i: 
(Capital and Labor Harmonization Society) shows that most of ‘)) 
workers dismissed from factories during the summer of 1920 were 
reabsorbed into the ranks of farm workers. 

The records of the Osaka prefectural government show that 18,(0) 
workers were discharged during the period from June 1 to 20, 0 
which number only about 2 per cent failed of reemployment. 1) 
greatest number discharged from any one industry was 9,000 in th: 
weaving factories. 

In the Hyogo prefecture most of those losing their jobs are report«! 
to have bis et to their former occupation of farming. 

In Kyoto, the center of the weaving of brocaded silk used in 
expensive ‘obi,’ where the work is considerably specialized, abou 
12,000 were released from work and of this number, the artic!: 
under review states, 760 were reemployed in the same occupatio!, 
2,300 found other means of employment, 980 returned to farm work, 
6,700 had not at the time o the report found work, while the 
remainder (1,260) had shifted to other localities. 





1This order provides that ‘‘the consumption of coal in all factories, workshops, and other busines 
premises is to be restricted so that not more than 50 per cent of the weekly average uantity of coal con- 
sumed in the four weeks ending Oct. 16, 1920, may be consumed in any week after that date.” The provi- 
sions of the order may be modified under certain conditions. Contravention of the provisions of |! 
order is subject to fine and imprisonment in accordance with the Defense of the Realm Regulations. 
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In Aichi prefecture about 90 per cent of those dismissed from 
industrial establishments have taken up farm work. 

The total number of dismissals, continues the article, of industrial 
labors since the beginning of the depression is authoritatively placed 
at over 200,000. It is further stated that during the war down 
through the first quarter of 1920 the number of factory workers in 
Japan increased by about 450,000, of whom 175,000 were former 
farm laborers. 


Norway.” 


HAT Norway has entered into a period of economic depression is 
a fact which has been established for some time. On the labor 
market, unemployment is on the increase. For several months past 
unemployment has increased rapidly, and has now reached the stage 
where statistics published by the municipalities show that the cases 
of unemployment at present are twice the number of those of a year 
ago. On November 25, 1919, there were in all the employment 
bureaus throughout the country 3,320 unemployed persons regis- 
tered and 526 vacancies. This makes an average of 6.3 applicants 
for each vacancy. On the same date in 1920, the correspondin 
figures were 5,103 and 438, or an average of 11.7 applicants ae each 
vacancy. 


Poland.* 


a statement of the ministry of labor and public protection 
concerning the number of people out of work in Poland, of 
which the following is a translation: 


HE Rzeczpospolita in its issue of November 25, 1920, published 
’ ae 


According to information gathered by the State Jabor employment offices the total 
number of unemployed people during the first part of November, 1920, in the terri- 
tories of Former Congress Poland and Western Galicia was about 40,500. The Bialy- 
stok district was not included in these figures owing to military activities which 
necessitated the suspension of Government offices in that district. Similar data is 
missing from the city of Warsaw. 

The following districts and their respective figures contributed to the above men- 
tioned total: 

Approximate 
number of 
unemploved. 


i eee. edie dteneege dees tances 8, 200 
Bak Sasa ee Ei So, i buen sche Gucb ccocccccece 18, 200 
EEE ES a BS ee A ee er se ee 8, 400 
eg et a te el. eee whbuicetne >, 660 
ie i a al a ad nes oon tuleaae's ee 2, 400 


The Ledz and Kielce districts evidently have the largest number of unemployed. 
In these districts the Kielce-Ostr6w County alone has about 2,750 unemployed and 
the city of Zawiercie about 2,500 unemployed. 

Labor conditions have improved somewhat since the census taken by the State 
labor employment offices during the first part of September, 1920, which showed a 
total of 60,000 unemployed in the same area described in the November census. 

The Ministry of Labor and Public Protection expresses apprehension that this better- 
ment of the labor situation will be of short duration because the demobilization of the 
Polish Army will considerably increase the number of unemployed in Poland. 





2 Data from the American consul general at Christiania, Dec. 15, 1920. 
* Data from the American consul general at Warsaw ,N ov. 30, 1920. 
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Employment in Uruguay. 


ABLES concerning the demand for labor in Uruguay and the 
available supply as shown by the reports of the employment 
section of the National Labor Office and the special employ- 
ment agencies in Montevideo, are included in the 1917 issue of the 
Statistical Yearbook' of Uruguay. In the following table the figures 
in the two tables are combined for the four years, 1914 to 1917. 
The figures for 1919 are from a more recent publication of the same 

office.? 

EMPLOYMENT IN URUGUAY, 1914 TO 1917. 






























































Demand. Placements. 
ee Lie Mine PROT 
Sex. Age. Sex. Age. 
Year. Siecle rad Ad 
wi Te. 15 {16 years Total. sea Mins | 15 [26 hal Total 
Males. ; an Males. = aks and 
| males. | years. over males. | years. a. 
a 15,728 | 5,025 804 | 19,949 | 20,753 | 4,678] 2,329 419 | 6,588; 7,007 
ES eeecalévectess 12,474 | 3,811 841 | 15,442 | 16,285 | 3,358 | 1,917 343 | 4,932 5, 275 
RASS SPER | 9,081] 1,774 154 | 10,701 | 10,855} 1,922] 1,541 100} 3,363} 3,465 
EU aeoc.cas «0's a'0am | 9, 881 1, 985 202 | 11,664 | 11, 866 1,931 1, 437 83 | 3,285 3, 365 
Beds aches ec ackeinn | 4,297 993 75 | @5,215 | 5,290 | 1,305 352 19 | 51,638 1,657 
4 Including 3 whose age was not reported. b Including 2 whose age was not reported. 


1 Uruguay. Anuario Estadistico, 1917. , Montevideo, 1919. P; 521. 
* Uruguay. Oficina Nacional del Trabajo. Estadistica del trabajo y de las subsistencias. Anuar: 
correspondiente a 1919. Montevideo, 1920. 
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Woman Labor in the Prussian-Hessian Railroad Service. 


STUDY on woman labor in the service of the Prussian-Hessian 
State railroads and its development during the war has 
recently been submitted by Miss Else Buss to the University 

of Géttingen as a dissertation for obtaining the degree of doctor of 
litical science. The material for the study was furnished to her 
y Miss Saustl, president of the Federation of Woman Railroad 
Employees, and by Dr. H. Oppenheimer who lately under the au- 
spices of the Federation of German Women’s Societies and of the 
Permanent Committee for the Promotion of Woman Wage Workers’ 
Interests has published a volume covering the entire field of woman 
labor during the period of transition from a war to a peace régime 
(Die Probleme der Frauenarbeit in der Ubergangswirtschaft). The 
yrincipal data and facts contained in Dr. Buss’s study are summarized 
pelow: 


Prewar Conditions of Employment. 


WOMAN labor in the German railroad service was for the first 

time given official recognition in a decree of the Prussian admin- 
istration of December 21, 1846, providing that women should only 
exeptionally be employed at railroad labor subject to the approval 
of the local police authorities, and under the condition that they be 
kept segregated from male workers. The Prussian railroad admin- 
istration steadfastly adhered to this standpoint for decades. Subse- 
quently, on December 22, 1872, there were issued ‘‘General regula- 
tions for the employment of women in the State railroad service,” ? 
which permitted the employment of women on the basis of individual 
terminable contracts (frees Lohnverhdltnis) and without. giving 
them the status of officials. In pursuance of this order, the admin- 
istration employed women in several districts as ticket sellers, teleg- 
raphers, baggage clerks, and in other positions in the station service. 
Beginning with 1881, women were also employed with the status of 
auxiliary officials (Hilfsbeamtinnen). Decrees issued on June 12, 
1878, and January 29, 1895, deal with the employment of women as 
gatekeepers, an occupation which since then has been largely exer- 
cised by women. After a decree of January 21, 1901,° had pointed 
out that women should be employed in the largest possible number, 





‘Buss, Else. Die Frauenarbeit im Dienst der preussisch-hessichen Staatseisenbahmen und ihre Ent. 
wiekiung withrend des Krieges. Géttingen. 1919. 105 pp. 

4 alblatt derinneren Verwaltung, 1873, p. 17. 

* Fisenbahnverordnungsblatt, 1901, p. 34. 
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in order to save in wages, many of them were employed as nonstatu- 
tory employees at clerical work in railroad offices and stations, as car 
cleaners, etc. 

It ae considerable progress for the admission of women to 
railroad employment when on April 1, 1898, on motion of the minister 
of public works, statutory positions were created for women under 
the designation “ticket sellers.” In 1904 the number of statutory 
positions open to women was considerably increased, and women so 
employed were given the official title of assistant clerks (Hisen- 
bahngehilfinnen). A decree of February 17, 1912, has permitted the 
employment of women at technical drafting. 

he occupational censuses of 1882, 1895, and 1907 show that in 
these three years the female workers formed 0.73, 0.66, and 1.72 per 
cent, respectively, of the total working force of the German railroads. 
Woman workers were more strongly represented in the postal service, 
in which they formed 1.06 per cent of the total working force in 1882 
and 9.74 per cent in 1907. The number of women in the employment 
of the Prussian-Hessian State railroads in 1913 were 10,618 non- 
statutory, including permanent assistants, and 1,476 having the status 
of officials, or an increase over 1907 of 1,053 in the former class and 
of 257 in the latter. These figures are interesting when compare: 
with the employment of women on the railroads during the war, as 
shown in the statement on page 131. 


Employment Policy of the Railroads During the War. 


HROUGH a decree issued in 1915, the minister of railroads has 
permitted soldier’s widows to be employed in the railroad 
service with the status of officials, provided they possess the required 
educational training. The age limit of 30 years which has been set 
for all other applicants may be waived in their case and even widows 
with children may be admitted if they have some relative to look after 
their children. Another ministerial decree of October, 1916, provides 
for the admission of women clerks to higher office positions if they 
quality for them by passing an examination, the so-called “‘volle 
alkulaturpriifung,’ which presumes full knowledge of railroad 
accounting. 

During the war women were also employed as substitutes for higher- 
salaried men ticket clerks at the ticket windows of large stations. In 
baggage and freight offices women were also employed in increased 
numbers and in more responsible positions than in prewar times. 

Up to the end of 1915 women were employed as telegraphers but 
were barred from the train dispatching service. However, extensive 
conscription of men dispatchers for the army made it necessary to 
employ women in their place, an experiment which proved satis- 
factory, leading to the appointment of women to other responsible 

sitions in the operating departments. All the women employe: 
in the occupations so far mentioned had the status of officials and their 
number was relatively small. . 

Beginning with 1915, the number of women employed by the rail- 
road administration on the basis of terminable contracts (freies Lohn- 
verhdlinis) increased rapidly. By March, 1915, between 80,000 and 
90,000 male railroad officials and workmen had been conscripted; 
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within the succeeding year 150,000 had been called to the colors, and 
by March, 1917, the number of railroad employees called into military 
service had reached 200,000. Substitutes for these employees had 
to be found and women were therefore employed in considerable 
numbers in nearly every branch of the railroad service, as indicated 
in the following list: 

Office work.—Messengers, ticket-sellers, general clerical work, tele- 
yhone operators, telegraphers, information clerks, lost-property clerks, 
aggage clerks. . 

Freght houses —Filing, examining, ard stamping of waypbills, 
ceeping of registers, ae of shipping directions on and sealing 
kf cars, cleaning of the platforms and of the roads leading to them, 
trucking, receiving, and delivering of freight. 

Shops.—All kinds of unskilled labor in machine and car shops. 

Maintenance of rolling stock—Cleaning of cars, maintenance of 
lightmg and heating apparatus, repairing of upholstered car seats, 
curtains, etc., cleaning of locomotives, starting and banking the fire 
of locomotives, coaling of tenders, attendance of electric cranes. 

Maintenance of way.—All kinds of work for maintenance of tracks 
and roadbed. 

Station service.—Platform guards, baggage porters, operation of 
baggage elevators, etc. 

Operating service.—Firing of switching locomotives (since 1917), 
assistant conductors on .passenger trains, braking on freight trains, 
switching, etc. 

According to statistics submitted to the Prussian Diet and to the 
budget committee of the Diet the total number of women employed 
by the Prussian-Lessian railroads during the war (inclusive of women 
employees with the status of officials) was in round numbers: 


T 
! 


SE MEL: do me bbocmapn dy 10,000 | October, 1917............. 94, 000 
 F ) eee 25,000 | January, 1918............ 190, 000 
Se 36, 000 BOOMER, MONE. bs dae cocecas 107, 000 
Ree, BOOT tk. iE 85, 000 | 


As the Prussian-Hessian railroads employ about 600,000 to 700,000 
persons, 15 per cent of the personnel were women in March, 1918. 
Accurate data as to the number of women employed as statutory 
minor officials and of those employed on the basis of terminable 
contracts are available for the years 1914-1916. 


NUMBER OF PERSONS EMPLOYED BY THE PRUSSIAN-HESSIAN RAILROADS WITH 
THE STATUS OF MINOR OFFICIALS AND ON THE BASIS OF TERMINABLE CON« 
TRACTS, BY SEX, 1914-1916. 


rn : bestia jin 
Number of persons employed— 








j Year With the status of minor, On the basis of termina- 

“ officials. ble contracts. 

Men. | Women. | Men. | Women. | 

| 

Si cdvenenaess 141, 951 1, 551 328, 443 | 7,717 | 
SMa tesdesvebed 141,755 | 1, 544 304,194 | 21,322 

crs a i aie 141,795 | 1, 514 283, 004 | 54, 0383 | 
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According to the preceding table, in 1916 women formed 1.03 per 
cent of the minor officials and 16 per cent of the workers employed 
on the basis of terminable contracts. 


Wages of Women Railroad Employees. 


OMEN holding statutory positions with the status of minor 
officials receive a minimum annual salary of 1,200 marks 
($285.60, par) which through automatic increases after each three yeurs’ 
service rises to a maximum of 1,700 marks ($404.60, par). In addi- 
tion they receive an annual rent allowance which rises from 150 io 
480 marks ($35.70 to $114.20, par). Simce April 1, 1918, unmarried 
woman officials have been allowed a monthly cost-of-living bonus 
varying between 35 and 52 marks ($8.33 and $12.38, par) and in 
expensive localities a further addition of 20 per cent to those bonuses. 
Those living in common household with and supporting their parenis 
or minor brothers and sisters receive the same.bonus as marric«| 
male employees with the status of minor officials. Widowed or 
divorced woman employees who have to support children under 15 
years receive a small additional cost-of-living bonus for each child. 

Women employed as substitute minor officials (Aushelferinne:) 
are paid by the day. According to the locality in which they resicle 
they receive a minimum daily wage of 4.40, 4.70, or 5.10 marks ($1.05, 
$1.12, or $1.21, par) which gradually rises to a maximum of 5.60, 
5.90, or 6.30 marks ($1.33, $1.40, or $1.50, par), respectively, after 
12 years of service. Since October 1, 1917, they have received tie 
same cost-of-living bonus as male workmen. The maximum bonus 
is fixed at 62 marks ($14.76, par) per month, 1. e., 10 marks higher 
than that of statutory woman employees. 

The above rates of pay show the anomaly that substitute e:- 
ployees receive in most instances higher pay than the statutory 
employees. 

he wages and bonuses of statutory woman railroad employevs 
also compare unfavorably with those of the same class of employees 
in the postal and telegraph service. 

In determining the remuneration of woman workers employed on 
the basis of terminable contracts the administration of the Prussian- 
Hessian State railroads has always been guided by the principle that 
woman labor is a mere substitute for male labor and as a rule not 
equivalent to the latter and that, therefore, woman should be com- 

ensated at a lower wage rate for the same kind of work than men. 

e great majority of these women workers are employed on thie 
basis of time rates, only those working in large shops, loading cou, 
doing maintenance work on tracks, sewing, etc., receive piecework 
wages. 

'p to the beginning of the war wages of women employed on tlie 
basis of terminable contracts were very low. During the war their 
wages were, however, gradually increased and since April 1, 1918, 
the rates set forth in the following table have been in force: 
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BASIC WAGE RATES OF WOMAN WORKERS EMPLOYED ON THE BASIS OF TERMIN.- 
ABLE CONTRACTS BY THE PRUSSIAN-HESSIAN STATE RAILROADS, APR. 1, 1913. 


{1 mark at par=23.8 cents.] 
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Wage rates of women of the age of— 


























| 
Class of service and locality group. 
| 17 years. | 18 years. | 19 years. | 20 years. | 21 ye wag 
| ‘ . | : } or ove 
OS CA. 20 Dee es PEDO BY Sire 
Daily rates. 
BUREAU AND STATION SERVICE. ‘'SRNSUET Wevenre: Gees Gren : 
| Marks. Marks. Marks. | Marks. | Marks. 

ee ee ees oe 5. 50 5. 70 5. 90 | 6. 14 

rc inedncWanscccccuaaucvédeuacnesos be SA 5. 10 5. 30 5. 50 | ». 70 

Localities of groups 3 and 4........................... Des dibee 4.70 4.90 5. 10 | x 

6 6 on 0606 00 sbi 0 os dteonmecsarscderhasceses 4. 40) 4. 60 4, 80 | (my 

OTHER SERVICES. 
| } 

a Se a ee ae 4, 80 4. 90 5. 10 5.30 | 5. 50 

ee rrr re 4,40 4,50 4,70 4.90 5.10 

SUE Os cinbse isd ocd duo's vusdvedidcrbeees 4,00 4.10 4.30 4.50 4.70 

Localities of group 4........... ee ee eae « he Sy 3. 70 3. 80 4.00 4. 20 | 4. 49 

a oles. Jonas nunccastainkes 6 sexes 3. 30 3. 40 3. 60 3. 80 | 4.0 

SHOP WORKERS. Hourly rates. 

Localities of oup 1: ee 7 
CIS. eso «+ abd cab cscbeidenbnbbis vcncwssBdslen dsek 0. 57 | 0. 58 0. 59 | 0. 60 
EERE, EE Se SY aS. . 68 .70 715 aa 
IGE ASE Ps Be ee ee ae. 0, 5h - 53 | . 54 55 .» 
ih bh i wild iwhop bey anise 6 HaGuls awn . 61 - 63 | . 65 . 6 67 

Localities of group 2: 

I Als. S02. S240 See Ml ad: ithe. - 48 | 49 . 50 51 
a a ey ae EA 57 | 59 60 . 61 
Siti at ee A BS Ta aI SS | 43 45 | . 46 47 oT 
I cid inns hdvn das. csidhticed x6 usk o6bs5 | 52 . 4 | 55 . 56 .B 











| 


A small special allowance is granted to freighthouse and track 
workers, office messengers, baggage porters, platform guards, con- 
ductors, ete., under the name “‘Stellenzulage.”’ This allowance 
varies between 0.10 and 0.50 mark (2.4 and 11.9 cents, par) per 
day. Woman conductors in addition receive 1.35 marks (32 cents, 
par) mileage money per day and another small allowance for oiling. 

Beginning with December 1, 1916, woman workers employed on 
the basis of terminable contracts have been granted cost-of-living 
bonuses. These were increased on June 1, 1917, and again on July | 
of the same year. In the case of single women they vary between 
24 and 32 marks ($5.71 and $7.62, par) per month, in that of mar- 
ried women without children under 14 years of age, between 26 and 
36 marks ($6.19 and $8.57, par). Woman workers with small 
children receive an additional bonus of from 2 to 4 marks ($0.48 to 
$0.95, par) for each child under 14 years of age. 


Hours of Labor and Efficiency of Woman Workers. 


‘THE hours of labor of statutory minor officials vary according to 

their occupation, women employed at drafting have the short- 
est workday-—7 to 8 hours—while ticket sellers work between 8 and 
10 hours per day and every fourth day they are on night duty. In 
all other service branches the hours of labor of minor officials vary 
between 7 and 10 hours. All minor officials are granted 9 days’ 
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leave with pay, and those over 35 years of age are granted 12 days. 
If the leave is taken during the winter months (October to March 
the period of leave is increased by 8 days. Longer periods of leay, 
(4 to 6 weeks) are only granted in case of sickness on submission o/ 
a medical certificate. 

The hours of labor of women employed on the basis of terminab!» 
contracts were the same during the first years of the war as those of 
the male employees for whom they acted as substitute, viz., 11 to 
12 hours per day. Later on the hours of labor were somewhai 
shortened. In offices their working time was the same as that of 
woman employees with the status of officials. In shops the hours 
of labor are 9 to 10 hours. At maintenance-of-way work the hours 
of labor vary according to the season (in the summer from 6 a. m. 
to 6 p. m., in the winter from 8 a.m.to4p.m.). In the train service 
the 12-hour day is the rule, with a maximum of 14 hours permissi)!» 
on main lines, and of 16 hours on branch lines. However, durin: 
the war these hours of labor had often to be exceeded, owing to fre- 
> ey train delays. All women are obligated to perform night ani 

unday service periodically. They are off duty every third Sunday. 
Since 1918 all male and female railroad workers have been allowe 
two days of uninterrupted rest each month. After two years 
service woman workers employed on the basis of terminable con- 
tracts receive every year four days’ leave with pay. 

The efficiency of woman labor varies greatly in the individu: 
branches of the service according to the author of the study. In 
a number of occupations women have shown astonishing capacity 
for adapting themselves to the requirements of these occupation: 
they were quick to learn, liked their work, and performed the: 
duties to the fullest satisfaction of their superiors. On the other 
hand there are numerous occupations in which the employment ©! 
women was resorted to during the war as a mere expedient. |! 
addition to having a gainful occupation they must perform hous:- 
hold duties. This combined with poor nutrition, loss of sleep, ai 
family cares undermines their power of endurance and resistanc 
when employed at fatiguing occupations. In shops, in the oper- 
ating service, and in maintenance-of-way work woman workcr- 
even when they did ‘their very best, reached as a rule only 50 to * 
per cent of the efficiency of men. 

In spite of all this the efficiency of woman workers compares favor- 
ably with that of the male personnel at the disposal of the railroa:- 
during the war. The women surpassed the very young men i) 
quicker power of perception and better conduct, and the old men 
in unspent strength. 

As to the postwar employment of woman at railroad work, t!° 
author comes to the conclusion that women should be dismiss«' 
from all positions for which they are essentially unfitted, that re- 
turned soldiers should be reinstated in positions in which they wei 
temporarily substituted by women and that war invalids should }« 

iven preference for all positions for which they are fitted and whic!) 
are held by women. Employment of women should, moreover, 
not be resorted to for the purpose of depressing the wages of male 
workers. Whenever women are employed they should recei\e 
equal pay for equal work. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND HYGIENE. 





Occupational Lead Poisoning. 
By W. H. Rann, M. D. 


EAD is the most generally used and the most dangerous of in- 
hs dustrial poisons. To control, or even limit, its toxic ravages, 
a coordination of endeavor is requisite on the part of ail con- 
cerned; and it would appear to be easy for the three most concerned— 
employer, workman, and sanitary officer—to combine their forces 
and work in harmony together. For, naturally, the employer seeks 
to remove the stigma of occupational hazard which attaches to all 
lead-working pursuits. Motives of humane intelligence and of 
business sagacity equally prompt him to eliminate from his estab- 
lishment every condition that restricts production or cripples the 
efficiency of his employees. The worker in lead also derives a 
direet, personal, and pecuniary advantage from the maintenance of 
preventive measures which interpose a shield against the toxic 
agent and safeguard his health. Furthermore, it is the specific 
function of the shop sanitarian (in default of this function there is 
no reason for his existence) to devise means and propose methods 
of prophylaxis against plumbism and all other industrial diseases, 
toxic agents, and infections. 

Since it would ‘‘promote the general welfare’ and serve the 
interests of all concerned to be rid of this danger, why is it suffered 
still to vex and terrorize its victims? The question is pertinent, 
and deserves candid consideration; for, though it may not be pos- 
sible to make full answer, some significant facts suggest an explana- 
tion of the failure to attain all the objectives originally included in 
the plan of the sanitary campaign. 


Portal of Entrance Into the Body. 


WHEN the presence of lead in human tissues is demonstrable, 

athologists are often puzzled to ascertain by what route it 
effected a lodgment in the system, just as worms and hairs embalmed 
in amber led Pope to wonder how they got there. Nearly all ob- 
servers appear to have been dominated hitherto by the traditional 
fallacy that the poison can not.be absorbed through the unbroken 
skin. Hence it te been thought unnecessary to protect the pre- 
sumably impermeable skin of the lead worker against a remote or 
mythical danger. The easy credulity with which this unverified 
opinion is accepted has for its basis the results of animal experi- 
ments which appear to demonstrate that lead salts can not penetrate 
the canine skin. 
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- Monnereau’s contention that percutaneous lead poisoning does 
not occur is founded on the outcome of his experiments with dogs.' 
Shaving off the hair over a considerable area of the animal’s body, 
he smeared the surface with lead ointment, covering the inunction 
with a protective bandage to prevent the animal from licking and 
swallowing some of it and in this way vitiating the test. No toxic 
effects ensued and the opinion that lead poisoning by the epiderma! 
route was not possible seemed to be justified. But the inference 
rests on a false analogy. 

As to dogs, the demonstration may be deemed incontrovertible. 
But any comparison of dogs with men in reference to this matter is 
absurd. There is skin covering the bodies of both dogs and men; 
but every student of comparative physiology is aware that the 
canine skin does not function like that of man. It is obvious], 
logical to infer that, because the hide of the nonperspiring dog does 
not absorb lead, therefore the skin of man with its two and a hal’ 
millions of pores is likewise impervious to lead inunctions. In tlic 
human subject, cutaneous absorption is facilitated by the fatty aci:(- 
secreted by the skin; for these, combining with lead dust or lead 
fumes, form lead oleates which readily penetrate the tissues. 

_ The remarks of Legge and Goadby on the point are worth quoting 
in this connection: 

_A considerable amount of controversy has centered on the question of the absorp 
tion of lead through the unbroken skin. It has been shown that such drugs as bella- 
donna applied to the skin alone may produce dilatation of the pupil; an ointmen' 
containing salicylic acid spread upon the skin and thoroughly rubbed in is followe: 
by the appearance of derivatives of salicylic acid in the urine; mercury may }« 
applied to the skin and rubbed in in sufficient quantities to produce salivation; an! 
a very large number of other drugs may be cited, all of which when applied to tli 
unbroken epidermis with friction produce the physiological action of the druz 
There is no reason to exclude lead from the category of drugs which may be absorbe «|! 
through the medium of the skin.? 


M. Boulin says “‘it is no longer possible to doubt that lead ma\ 
invade the system by passing through the cutaneous tissue.”* He 
instances the case of a workman who was in the habit of carryine 
pigs of lead on one shoulder; he was attacked by paralysis of tlic 
muscles of that shoulder. Boulin also speaks of a boat-crew cook 
who developed paralysis of the feet after having walked for some 
time barefooted over a sheet of lead covering the floor where he 
worked. 

It can hardly be regarded as a fortuitous coincidence that thi 
paralysis in such cases is localized in the parts directly exposed iv 
the penetration of the lead and is limited to those parts. 

Eichhorst reports‘ two cases of unilateral radial paralysis i) 
left-handed workmen. One of the men was a dyer who alway 
dipped the material to be colored into a lead solution with his left 
hand; the other was an armorer who had the habit of immersing 
saber scabbards in solutions containing lead, holding and agitating 
them with his left hand. 

A rather unusual case of plumbism occurred in my own practice 
many years ago. A laborer on a trout farm was obliged to stand for 





1 Thése de Paris, 1883. ? 
a Thomas M. and Goadby, Kenneth W. Lead poisoning and lead absorption, p. 25. London, 


s Boulin’ Pierre. Les fonderies de plomb, p. 4. Paris, 1907. 107 pp. 
¢Kichhorst: Ueber Bleilihmung. 
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hours every day knee-deep in water in the tanks, to a series of which 
the young fry were transferred at intervals during the successive 
stages of their development. Paralysis gradually developed in both 
legs of this man, affecting especially the shin muscles and making it 
difficult for him to lift his toes from the ground in walking, the fect 
hanging limply downward. The patient was a robust French Cana- 
dian, about 35 years old, married and the father of sturdy children. 
His antecedents and sanitary surroundings were good. The water in 
which he worked was piped from a spring several rods distant, and 
when a sufficient quantity had been drawn into a reservoir the flow 
was shut off by dain a faucet at the distal end of the conduit. 
The water then stagnated in the lead pipe until some one reopened 
the tap. With nothing more definite for clues than the suspicious 
symptoms and circumstances just cited, a conjectural diagnosis of 
lead poisoning was made and potassium iodide prescribed in 10-grain 
doses. ‘This quantity proved excessive. Within three days after the 
institution of this eliminative treatment the man had a violent attack 
of colic. The dose was then reduced to 2 grains and continued for 
weeks. In the meanwhile, the blue line appeared on the gums, 
though the palsy had somewhat abated. Normal motility was 
finally restored, and rubber hip boots prevented any recurrence of 
toxic absorption. 

It is conceded that the history of this case does not afford conclu- 
sive evidence of the percutaneous absorption of lead through the un- 
injured skin. There may have been abrasions or excoriations through 
which, as by an open door, lead entered the body of this laborer; or 
it is possible that the mere maceration of the epidermis in water may 
have rendered the tissues pervious to the poison. However, we must 
not assume the existence of abrasion or maceration of the skin as a 
necessary antecedent condition of plumbic penetration. 

Sir Thomas Oliver gives an account of a woman who suffered from 
paralysis of the eyeballs.¢ “She had beautiful black hair,’’ he writes, 
“the result of the application of a lead dye.”’ Sir Thomas attributes 
the paralysis to the use of this hair dye. This testimony tends to 
corroborate the evidence previously adduced as to the percutaneous 
absorption of lead—in this case probably through the scalp. 

‘‘ Absorption through the skin is admitted, with some reservations, 
by the majority of authors,” writes Jose Ubeda y Correal in his prize 
essay entitled “‘Peligros del Manejo del Plomo,” page 22 (Madrid, 
1908). 

Clinical Signs and Symptoms. 


HROUGH whatever avenue lead enters the body, however—by 
the mouth, the respiratory tract, or the skin—it combines with 

the red blood cells in the form of an albuminate, and, when distrib- 
uted to the tissues through the circulation, its special, selective action 
is to cause contraction of the smooth muscular fibers of the arteries. 
This contraction narrows the caliber of the blood vessels, lessening 
the blood supply, and ultimately causing thickening of the arterial 
walls. Hence come inflammation and hardening of the inner coats 
of the arteries, organic changes, and all the phenomena of chronic 


eee 


@ Transactions, 15th International Congress on Hygiene and Demography, vol. 3, part 2, p. 823. 
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plumbism. Headache and muscular pain follow as results of vaso- 
motor spasms produced by the lead. This action explains the occur- 
rence of kidney and liver troubles as well as blindness. 

“This theory,” says Pieraccini, ‘“‘seductive by its very simplicity, 
and which clearly accounts for all the phenomena exdivbiy in the 
diverse phases of lead poisoning, has been confirmed by minute his- 
tological research.” ® 

Very acute occupational poisoning sometimes occurs from the 
rapid absorption of large quantities of lead salts. In the manufac- 
ture of white lead and minium, which are among the most dangerous 
of lead preparations, and in the trades where the workmen are ex- 
posed to lead fumes (type foundries, e. g.) it is possible that lead colic 
may develop within the first week of work at the trade, and symp- 
toms of paralysis may supervene equally as early. It is said that 
when even a small quantity of lead has been ingested, the adminis- 
tration of acetic acid will precipitate an attack of lead colic within 
24 hours. 

Extreme retraction of the abdominal walls is one of the signs that 
accompany lead colic. This phenomenon is regarded as character- 
istic. Pieraccini recites the typical history of a hospital patient 
named Puliti, a compositor for 10 years, who exhibited this pecu- 
liarity in a marked degree. In bed in the supine position, a line 
extending horizontally from the cartilage of the ribs to the pubes 
was 8 centimeters above the level of the navel. The spaces betwee 
the lower ribs were depressed, and there were three concavities on the 
abdomen, one in the central region about the navel and two smaller 
lateral ones just beyond the outer borders of the central abdominal 
muscles. Liquid poured over the ventral surface ran into these ho!- 
low spaces and remained there. This boat-shaped abdomen :- 
characteristic of lead colic. 

Chronic plumbism also has symptoms by which it may be recog- 
nized. Such is the discoloration of the skin, producing a pale, 
muddy, sallow complexion. Besides, there appear slate-colored 
ty on the mucous membrane of the mouth; the gums are of a red- 

ish blue color; and lead is intermittently present in the urine and i 
the feces. 

Burton’s sign (the “blue line’’) is the most constant of the sym)- 
toms of | 9 eae It is easily identified. Its usual seat is thie 
margin of the gums of the lower incisor and canine teeth. It is of 
slate color, and from 1 to 3 millimeters in width. 

But this sign is not always found in cases of lead poisoning, ani 
when found, it is not characteristic. Oliver has observed a similar 
blue line in coal miners, in subjects of poisoning by the tetrachloride 
of gold, and from the internal use of bismuth and copper salts. 

ut apart from the visible physical signs, the symptoms of lead 
colic are quite uniform. The attack is ushered in by severe abdom- 
inal pains of a spasmodic character, radiating from the navel, and 
often provoking reflex spasms of the bladder and suppression of thie 
kidneys’ functions There is obstinate constipation. The discovery 
of lead in the excretions confirms and verifies the diagnosis. ‘The 
administration of opium controls the pain. 





* Pieraccini, G : Patologia del Lavoroe Terapia Sociale, p. 221. Milan, 1906. 
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Partial paralysis of the forearm is common in lead poisoning. In 
the early stages of plumbism this sign is most readily detected when 
the patient raises his hand and extends it horizontally with the 
fingers spread widely apart. In this position the muscular tremor 
is greatly inteneified, Tt somewhat resembles the tremors of alco- 
holism and mercurialism, but it is different from either. 

Almost without exception this palsy affects the extensor muscles 
| of the forearm which are activated by the radial nerve. Paralysis of 
this group of muscles causes the familiar ‘ wrist-drop,’’ often more 
or less conspicuous in painters, varnishers, and other workers in 
lead. 

But phenomena of graver import than tremors and superficial 
: paralyses result from lead poisoning. One of the sequels is hardening 
of the arteries, which deranges the entire circulatory system of the 
; body, causing lesions of the heart, liver, kidneys, brain, and spinal 
1 cord. 

Paralysis is probably the initial manifestation of the toxic effects 


’ of lead absorption. But functional nerve disorders soon pass into 
a organic lesions which betray their presence by symptoms of brain 
t inflammation and other grave affections of the central nervous 
I- system. 


i It is devoutly to be wished, of course, that there were some positive 
“ and authentic test for detecting the presence of lead in the system 
n prior to the appearance of the symptoms of plumbism. Waiting for 
" the outward and visible signs of lead poisoning wastes time and post- 
pones effective intervention until it is too late. The folly of it is like 


al delaying the diagnosis of tuberculosis until tubercle bacilli are demon- 
- strable in the sputum. This phenomenon is not an early but a late 
* symptom. It denotes an advanced stage of the disease. In like 
manner, lead poisoning is for a long period latent; it literally les 
= hidden. 
4 _ When colic, the blue line, discoloration of the skin, tremor, paraly- 
ad sis, and other symptoms appear, the tissues are already “leaded.” 
d- Is it possible to forestall this condition and prevent its occurrence ? 
™ Many observers believe it is. Schmidt,® for example, holds that a 
microscopical examination of the blood reveals the initial damage 
p- wrought by the toxic action of lead in season to enable the physician 
a to eliminate the poison before serious mischief is done. The effect of 
of lead in causing the so-called ‘“basophile granulations’’ of the red 
blood cells is useful as an aid to diagnosis when the usual clinical 
nd symptoms are absent. — oni 
lar This sign is not infallible, however, and its diagnostic value should 
‘de not be overrated. Thesame condition exists in some cases of malaria, 
cancer, and pernicious anemia. While it is necessary to observe 
rad caution in interpreting microscopic findings, therefore, the chances of 
m- error are fewer than in the case of inferences based exclusively on 
nd clinical histories. tae.’ : 
the Accordingly, though it is true that Teleky shares with Oliver the 
ery opinion that the presence of granular cells in the blood is not positive 
The proof of lead poisoning, due weight should be accorded to the pre- 


sumptive evidence of plumbism afforded by the occurrence of this. 





¢*Schmidt, P.: Ueber die Bedeutung der Blutunterversicherungen fuer die Diagnose der Bleivergiftung, 
p. 11. 
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sign. It must not be forgotten that many observers (Grawitz amony 
them) regard this blood modification as an early manifestation of lea 
absorption. Frequent examinations of the lead worker’s blood 
should, therefore, be made. 

For detecting the presence of lead in the bodily tissues at an early 
period Du Moulin of Gand has recourse to the expedient of dampen- 
ing a small area of the suspect's skin with a 5 per cent solution of the 
monosulphide of sodium. When positive this test is trustworthy. 

Hayhurst utilizes the hand dynamometer as an instrument of 
precision for measuring lead paresis of the arm muscles.’ Without 
its aid incipient stages of the affection are inappreciable. 

Sir Thomas Oliver recommends the double electric bath as a means 
of demonstrating both the deposition of lead in the tissues and the 
elimination of the poison by euiaives Fourteen leaded workmen 
were treated by him by this method.* 

Lead is eliminated chiefly through the intestines. A chemical 
examination of the feces is required to determine its presence. 

Excretion of lead in the urine is proof, of course, that it has been 
previous! y absorbed in some way. Vet it must be borne in mind thu 
the elimination of lead by the kidneys is not constant but intermitten' 
Hence, when urinary analysis gives negative results, the immunit\ 
of the subject is not to be hastily inferred. A series of consecutiv» 
negative tindings must be worked out in order to establish the fac 
of the patient’s freedom from plumbism. 

In doubtful cases the writer has recourse to the tentative admin: 
tration of potassium iodide in small doses for a few days, supplement- 
ing the medication by warm potassium sulphide baths. The dose 
of this salt should never exceed 5 grains, lest the amount of lead 
dissolved out of the tissues by this agent be so great as to cause acuto 
toxic symptoms, gastric or intestinal, as in the trout-farm case alread 
cited. 

Liability to plumbism exists wherever lead is mined, smelte(, 
wrought, handled, or used, either as raw material, alloy, compound, « 
ingredient. In at least 130 trades the danger is constantly imminen' 
Painters, plumbers, potters, and printers are among those who incu: 
the greatest risk. But in recent years some progress in the propli) 
laxis of lead poisoning has been achieved. Direet government. 
intervention has contributed somewhat to this success. 


Prevention of Plumbism. 
1. By the Use of Substitutes for Lead. 


PURSUING an enlightened policy of domestic sanitation, Austri: 
had for several years prior to the World War prohibited the us 
of white lead for mdoor work; and to this circumstance Teleky attrib- 
utes the rapid decline in the incidence of lead poisoning in Vienna. 
House painters (outside) and bridge painters, however, were no! 
benefited by the decree. 
Teleky further shows that Austria has taken a sane and sanitar: 
interest in testing the relative cost and durability of leadless and lea: 


7 American Journal of the Medical Sciences, June, 1914, pp. 788-808. The author analyzes 100 cases o1 
lead poisoning in ters. 
8 Lancet, Aug. 21, 1913. 
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colors. But the experiments are too recent to be conclusive. Whether 
zinc, iron, or other metallic components of paint are resistant to the 
influences of light, air, rain, etc., in a degree equal, superior, or 
inferior to lead 1s a question that can not yet be answered. But this 
is a part of the problem which Austria proposed to herself. 

And it must be admitted that some measure of success has been 
attained. For example, a paint called ‘‘aminium’’ (made in Vieuna) 
promises good results, but its lasting properties are not yet deter- 
mined, and years must elapse before its economic value on the score 
of durability will be positively known. At least, however, it contains 
no lead. Altogether, 35 varieties of leadless paint have been put 
upon the market in Austria within a few years, most of them contain- 
ing iron, but some are compounded with zinc, aluminum, or 
manganese. 

This substitution of innocuous substances for lead and its com- 
pounds is, whenever possible, the surest means of preventing plumb- 
ism; and to the attainment of this ideal prophylaxis manufacturers 
and hygienists have devoted themselves with tireless zeal. As a 
consequence, in many processes of production, lead may now be 
dispensed with, as in cutting precious stones, file cutting, ete. 

Messrs. Boulin and Leclere de Pulligny declare that zinc white 
should replace ceruse, though it costs more; that zinc chromate may 
take the place of lead chromate for dyeing thread: and that a non- 
poisonous green for artificial flowers is obtainable by mixing zine 
chromate and Prussian blue.* 

Incidentally it may be worthy of notice that in dyeing and weaving 
silk in the United States ‘‘tin instead of lead is used for weighting 
or giving body to the silk, and no lead dyes are used.”””” 

Lagana recognizes the necessity of securing certain requisite prop- 
erties In any paint that is offered as a substitute for lead colors, 
The substance employed must mix well with oil; it must not alter 
the color tone, etc. He adds, ‘‘It has been evident for along time that 
these essentials are combined in zine white and lithopone.” ' 

Apparently Lazana indorses the opinion expressed by Senor Storni, 
inspector of the Argentina Labor Department, that the manufacture 
and use of white lead and ceruse paints should be prohibited.” 

Teleky reports that formerly painters of the interior of houses 
were always sufferers from lead poisoning. At the beginning of the 
twentieth century it was the fashion to have furniture painted white; 
and, since lead colors were used for this work, the number afflicted 
with plumbism increased rapidly. In 1906 the acme was reached, 
when 10.68 per cent of the painters were affected, but in 1911 the 
rate fell to 3.68 per cent. 

This reduction is accounted for, according to Teleky, by the decree 
issued April 15, 1909, prohibiting the employment of white lead 
and lead colors for interior decoration." 

The testimony on this point is cumulative. Carozzi observes that 
while proper regulations may do much to lessen the morbidity from 





* Hygiene Industrielle, p. 443. 

= bee and Vogt’s Report, 1913. 

- n etin nee Nacional del Trabajo. Buenos Aires, 1913. 
em., p. ; 

3 Zentralbiatt fuer Gewerbehygiene, Sept., 1915, p. 226. 
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occupational plumbism, the only successtul means of safeguarding 
the physical integrity of the workman is to abolish lead preparations. | 

About six years ago there originated in the United States a ney 

rocess of manufacturing zinc white, called the Witherill method 

he cost of production is greatly reduced by this process. Contrary 
to oo paagpas belief, the use of substitutes for white lead is now quit: 
general. 

A summary of the results of an investigation made by the Dutc), 
Government as to the possibility of replacing white-lead paints by 
zinc-white paints is presented in Legge and Goadby’s ‘‘ Lead Poison- 
ing and lead absorption,” page 295. The conclusion is a clear-cut 

rmative of that proposition. 

It is true beyond doubt that in many manufacturing processes lead 
can be replaced to the advantage of all concerned. Seam affirms 
that a mixture of borax and barium salts is a perfect substitute for 
lead for enameling porcelain, etc. 

Sommerfeld says that the majority of manufacturers oppose thie 
use of tin as a bedplate for cutting fine files on the ground that it is 
too hard and too brittle. But the factories which produce the finest 
files use tin exclusively as a bedplate, turning out faultless work, in 
no Way inferior to that wrought on lead bedplates. He suggests that 
the manufacturers do not object to the employment of tin on thie 
score of technical defect, but haces of the higher cost of tin.’ 

It goes without saying that,wherever the danger of plumbism can 
be avoided by substituting equally effective but innocuous com- 
pounds for lead in any manufacturing process, the employment of thie 
poison should not be tolerated. 

Now, as the weight of evidence proves, it is possible in many 
industries to discard the use of lead altogether. Those who are be-! 

ualified by expert knowledge to testify on the subject give assurance 
that other substances are available which meet all technical require- 
ments in the trades and yet possess the important advantage of Bins 


nonpoisonous. - 
2. By the Use of the Less Soluble Compounds. 


In the pottery industry it has often been urged that other lex: 
panos s should be employed in the composition of the glaze com- 
monly made with the oxide or carbonate of lead; and many potters 
believe that by the incorporation of silicates in the fritted glaze » 
process has been discovered which precludes the dangers incidei 
to the use of soluble (and hence absorbable) lead salts. At least, it 
reduces to a minimum the risk of plumbic absorption. This fritte: 
or vitrified glaze is obtained by the fusion of litharge or minium wit! 
quartz and other ingredients. It is essentially lead glass. 

In May, 1908, the British secretary of state for the Home Office 
appointed a committee to inquire what conditions existed in the prov- 
esses of pottery manufacturers which they might deem prejudici::! 
to health and ‘te to the effects of lead and in what way these con- 
ditions might be improved. 





14 Tl Lavoro nell’ Igiene, etc., p. 27. 

16 Las Conquistas de la Higiene Social, 1910, p. 276. 

16 Cited in the report of the committee of the German Metal Workers Union, entitled “‘ Die Bleigefalu »: 
Feilenhauer-Gewerbe,” p. 50. 
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This committee heard representatives of 20 potteries or porcelain 
factories, but only two of them testified that they had obtained satis- 
factory results from the employment of leadless glaze. On April 26, 
1899, the manufacturers had agreed to subject all lead compounds 
employed in glazing their wares to the fritting process. But since 
all lead silicates are not equally harmless, the ministry on August 2, 
1900, by a special order decreed that, for specified wares, the solu- 
bility of the og should not exceed 2 per cent of the dry weight, 
according to Dr. Thorpe’s test of solubility. But the agents of the 
manufacturers would not adopt this standard, and a decision by the 
court of arbitration fixed the limit of solubility at 5 per cent. 

The employment of glaze of this low solubility has proved extraor- 
dinarily successful. In the 29 factories which have adopted the 
5 per cent standard there occurred, during the years 1906 to 1909, 
only one case of illness that could be legitimately traced to working 
with lead glaze. 

It is generally recognized that soluble lead salts are dangerous to 
handle while the less soluble compounds are relatively safe. In his 
dissertation on the conquest of lead poisoning in potteries, Industrial 
Inspector Hauck takes occasion clearly to indicate some of the 
specific differences in the nature and extent of the risks to which 
house painters and glass or porcelain painters are respectively exposed. 
“The painter of ceramics,” says Hauck, “does not use in a year so 
much lead color as a house painter may use in a day.’’ His colors 
are fritted, and so they are nearly or quite insoluble, while those of 
the house painter consist, for the most part, of readily soluble com- 
pounds. 

House and bridge painters often have to work where the most 
primitive means of personal hygiene are altogether wanting, whereas 
the painter of ceramics is employed in a shop where all facilities for 
hygienic safety are provided, such-as lavatories, dressing and dining 
rooms, ete, 

On the other hand, the danger of poisoning is in some ways much 
greater for the pottery decorators. ‘‘These painters, like artists, 
often use several brushes interchangeably, holding one or two by their 
long, slender handles in the mouth. The handles, smirched with 
paint, may occasion absorption of the lead compounds.” ‘7 

American workmen engaged in the pottery industry encounter 
similar conditions and should nebaaattouaty observe all sanitary pre- 
cautions. In a report of their survey of the industries in New York 
State (outside of New York City) Medical Inspector Rogers and Fac- 
tory Inspector Vogt describe various manufacturing processes in 
which lead and arsenic are used, often to the deteriment of the worker’s 
health. Definite hazards are pointed out in this report, and the 
necessary measures of prophylaxis receive attention. ‘To minimize 
the risk of lead poisoning in the potteries the authors recommend that 
fritted lead glazes should always be employed.'* 

It is often difficult to secure the prompt adoption of improved 
industrial methods, even after their superiority has been fully demon- 
strated. Carozzi says that in Italy the efforts made to exclude lead 
from the composition of varnishes and glazes has not met with great 





“ Die Bekiimpfung der Bleivergiftungen in der keramischen Industries, p.9. Vienna, 1913. 
8 An investigation as to the danger of poisoning from lead and arsenic, 1913, p. 1112. 
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success. He explains that the question is very complex, involving 
such important factors as the quality of the clay, the ‘‘biscuit,’’ the 
temperature of the oven, etc.'® 

The determining motive of the Italian manufacturers seems to 
have been business expediency. But in the long run business 
interests will be found to coincide with hygienic policy. 


3. By Shop Sanitation. 


Under this designation are included all mechanical and engineering 
devices, and every apparatus or appliance that is designed to protect 
the workman from Whalare injurious conditions may be incidental! 
to his occupation. 

Proper ventilation is of prime importance in the lead-working 
industries. Without it the air becomes quickly surcharged with 
lead powder. Natural ventilation has proved inadequate; and 
hoods, exhaust fans, etc., are in use to secure by forced drafts the 
removal of the impalpable lead dust that escapes into the atmos- 
phere of the workroom. The installation of suction and air-blast 
machines may serve provisionally to lessen the risks incurred, but it 
does not wholly eliminate them. 

The adoption of wet processes in manipulating lead compounds has 
proved a salutary measure. Landis claims that American potters 
escape lead poisoning by the expedient of providing two rooms for 
drying the freshly ota ware. Before a room in which dipped ware 
has been dried is again used, it is flushed ‘out with a hose, to remove 
the débris of glaze on the floor.” 

Occupational lead poisoning has become rare in Massachusetts in 
recent years, according to a report of the State Board of Health. In 
the manufacture of ae pipe, solder, pottery, etc., few cases of 

lumbism occur; and it is claimed that, in the Bay State ceramic 
industry, the hygienic conditions are far superior to those in French 
and English potteries, where lead poisoning is common, while ‘‘in the 
six establishments ‘visited it is almost unknown.” 

But something less vague and more specific than these general 
statements is requisite to enable one to visualize and to measure the 
extent of the benefits due to sanitary precautions. Here is a con- 
crete example taken from a German source. In the royal lead 
foundry at Tarnovitz, Upper Silesia, there has been a definite and 
demonstrable decline in the incidence of plumbism, as Soeger’s 
figures, cited by Sommerfeld, show: ” 


DECLINE IN INCIDENCE OF PLUMBISM IN A LEAD FOUNDRY IN UPPER SILESIA IN 
1891-922 COMPARED WITH 1887-88. 








| | Cases of lead poisoning. 
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” Ti Lavoro nell’Igiene, etc. ia, P 34. 

® American Journal of Public H th, Sept., 1914. 

°| Sanitary conditions of factories, foundries, and workshops, p. 101. 
 Hygiéne Indusirielle. Paris, 1908. 
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Here we have exact dates and precise data: The total number of 
workmen employed, the number of cases of plumbism among them 
at each of the two contrasted periods, paar pm with the computed 
percentage of lead poisoning in 1887-88 and 1891-92. The result 
compares favorably with the much-exploited decrease in industrial 
pone. ar The improvement is doubtless due, however, to the 
cooperation of.a// the agencies of sanitation, and is not attributable 
to the installation of mechanical safeguards alone, nor to any other 
single factor. 

Similar melioration in the hygienic conditions of lead workers is 
reported from every quarter. For example, the number of lead 
poisonings in the lead works at Newcastle-on-Tyne fell from 36 to 
14 in three years as a result of the adoption of measures recommended 
by a British commission. 

In France like improvement obtains, and it is claimed that the 
risk of plumbism has been virtually eliminated from textile manu- 
facturing processes by a better technique, as in Jacquard weaving, 
by weighting silk fabrics with iron instead of lead salts.” 

A German factory inspector reports that, in the Cologne district, 
in a white-lead works where machines have been installed to execute 
the hazardous processes formerly done by hand most favorable 
results are manifest. Since the adoption of the new equipment no 
case of plumbism has occurred for six months, while, in the half-year 
preceding the change, 33 days of illness from lead colic were registered, 
and in the entire year 117 days.” 

It is true beyond doubt that the introduction of machinery as a 
substitute for hand labor in the dangerous trades is a measure of 
great sanitary and economic value. At present, however, its benefits, 
so far as they appertain to the conservation of the workman’s health, 
can be only estimated. The available records relating to this matter 
are lamentably defective and inexplicit, even when full and essential 
information might easily have been supplied. 

It would serve the interests of the public and contribute to the sum 
of sanitary knowledge if full clinical histories were kept of all persons 
employed in lead-handling processes. Such records would show the 
whole number of employees in the plant, their age, sex, occupation, 
length of service, the actual percentage of saturnism, the mortality 
rate from plumbism, etc. Of course, the schedule should be adapt- 
able to the different industries and the questionnaire would vary 
accordingly. 

One of the most valuable devices for the abatement of the dust 
nuisance in general, and of lead dust in particular, is the Cottrell 
electrical precipitator, the invention of Dr. KE. G. Cottrell, who, in 
recognition of i. service to science and of his achievements in the 
control of sulphur fumes, cement dust, smoke, etc., has recently been 
appointed director of the United States Bureau of Mines. Wherever 
his apparatus is installed it works and “‘ makes good.” 

In removing the smoke of foundries and metal furnaces the Cottrell 
system clears the air without appreciable cooling of the gases, thereby 
conserving useful by-products contained in the fumes. In the treat- 
ment of dust produced by the electrolytic refining of copper in a New 





23 Internationale Uebersicht ueber Gewerbekrankheiten, No. 3, 1912, p. 42. 
* Idem., No. 4, 1913, p. 9. 
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York plant the Cottrell apparatus recovers quantities of gold and 
silver of so much value that their escape would entail a loss of $1 
a minute, it is said. 

Cement furnace dust contains potash salts, formerly a waste 

roduct. By the use of the Cottrell precipitator in the cement 
dustry it has been possible to recover 7,200 tons of potash from this 
dust, an amount equal to one-third of the former importation from 
Germany.”° 

4. By Means of Personal Hygiene. 


Though immunity from plumbism is potentially attainable through 
recourse to the expedient of substituting nonpoisonous ingredients 
for lead in mixing paints and in the manufacture of dyes, the fact 
remains that lead continues to be employed for both of these purposes. 
In such branches of production, therefore, it is impossible a oe y 
to eliminate the lead hazard. 

Furthermore, though the danger of manipulating lead compounds 
in the potteries rrceiny reduced to the infinitesimal fraction of risk 
by using a properly fritted glaze, we know that misbranding is com- 
mon and that the “ guaranteed leadless glaze”’ of the ceramic factories 
often contains soluble lead. Under these circumstances lead poison- 
ing is able to occur among those who handle such glaze. The camou- 
flaged poison is a menace also to the health of all such as use the ware 
for culinary purposes. 

One should beware of the glazed casserole, therefore, since weak 
solutions of acetic or malic acid (vinegar or apple juice) are capable 
of dissolving out of an enameled stewpan toxic quantities of lead. 
Only a few weeks ago there came under my observation three cases 
of lead colic for which apple sauce that had been cooked in a glazed 
kettle was responsible. A definite quantity of lead was demonstrable 
by testing the contents of this vessel by means of Miller’s method oi 
analysis (acetic acid in a saturated solution of sulphureted hydrogen, 
with a standard solution of lead salt). 

Then, too, though the chances of saturnism when lead is employed 
in the arts and trades generally may be minimized by displacing hand 
labor and introducing mechanical devices in its stead, as well as by 
the installation of sanitary. engineering appliances, yet none of these 
means of prophylaxis, nor all of them combined, can avail much 
without the practice of strict personal hygiene on the part of the 
worker. 

Hence it behooves him to maintain a rigorous regimen of pro- 
phylaxis. ‘To this end he must realize the nature of the peril which 
confronts him and take the pains to avoid unnecessary risks. It 
is, of course, incumbent upon him to make the most of the protective 
agencies with which the establishment where he works is equipped. 
but his obligations are not circumscribed within the narrow circle of 
the shop regulations. 

In order effectively to safeguard himself against plumbism the 
worker in lead must observe the specific rules of personal hygiene 
which experience has shown to be of practical utility in the respective 
trades. These rules must be flexible, however, and adaptable to the 
exigencies of the case in hand. General instructions are not sufficient. 


eecn 





% Bulletin de L’ Association des Industriels de France, 1919, p. 64. 
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They are too vague or too complex to be understood and reduced to 
practice. General principles are an encumbrance to the workman. 
Simple, definite injunctions and prohibitions seem to avail most, but 
these may be modified and adapted to meet the requirements of 
different occupations. 

Concise but sufficiently explicit are the 12 practical rules formulated 
by Dr. Patterson, of Philadelphia , for the prevention of lead poisoning. 
Remarking that ‘‘ Industrial plumbism is just as much a preventable 
as it is an occupational disease,’ he sums up the requisites for securing 
immunity substantially as follows: *° 


1. Dust-free processes. 

2. Clean gauze respirators daily. 

Before meals and at close of day nasal douche, antiseptic gargle, and mouth wash. 
Separate room for meals. 

Free milk to workmen. 

Clean overalls supplied every week. 

Bathing and time for baths without loss of wage. 
Prohibition of tobacco while at work. 

Medical examination before employment. 
Weekly reexamination. 

Free medical treatment. 


( 
2. Notice in every room urging observance of precautions. 


Nore ©COO OS Stk 


J 
l 
In accumulator factories a special regimen of prophylaxis is re- 
quired, supplementing, but not superseding or rendering unnecessary, 
the observance of general sanitary regulations. An anonymous 
compiler, writing in the Sozial-Technik of January 15, 1914, on the 
health of accumulator makers, recommends the use of a potassium 
permanganate solution as a mouth wash for these workers, to be 
followed by a sulphuric acid solution. He recommends also warm 
potassium iiiphide baths and the free ingestion of milk. 

There is a general agreement of opinion respecting the value of 
milk in the treatment of lead poisoning and as a preventive of 
plumbism. In Weyl’s Handbuch der Hygiene, part 2, page 716, et 
seq., it is recorded that workmen employed in a red-lead factory 
who had often suffered from lead colic were at once freed from the 
malady when they drank 1 liter of milk daily. 

Another safe, sensible, scientific, sanitary suggestion is offered in 
Weyl’s Handbuch, part 2, page 925. Dr. Sonne writes that in 
potteries and faience factories the workmen find rubber respirators 
useless and annoying. Hence they refuse to wear the sxfidoatins 
masks. Instead, they wear before their faces cloths saturated with 
ammonium sulphide. When lead dust and fumes touch these cloth 
veils they are transformed into the insoluble sulphide of lead, an 
innocuous plumbic salt. . 

Since the same objections are current in the United States, our lead 
workers should be permitted to discard masks and adopt like means 
of protection. 

_ Prof. Rambousek urges as a preventive measure of primary 
importance: 

Regular and continual observation of lead workers by experienced factory physi- 
cians, familiar with the processes of manuiacture, and who know the men. ‘This is 


iar better than the periodical visitations of medical inspectors unacquainted with the 
workmen or with the conditions of the employment .~’ 





* Transactions, 15th International Congress on Hygiene and Demography, Sec. IV, p. 827. 
* Zentralblatt fiir Gewerbehygiene, March, 1914, p. 90. 
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In the typographical industry there exist peculiar conditions 
which necessitate the adoption of appropriate means of defense 
against lead fumes and dust. Inspector Bulfoni, of the Manu- 
facturers’ Association of. Italy, pose sara the importance whic} 
attaches to the enforcement of hygienic precautions in this industry. 
He urges, for example, that in rooms where stereotype plates are made 
or types are cast the air space should be sufficient to afford 15 cubic 
meters per person.” 

He icadeten the installation of portable apparatus for aspirating 
the lead dust from furniture and from the type cases in the composine 
rooms of printing offices. Forms should be sponged with petroleum 
or benzine, he says, to remove ink adhering to the types. Then a 
jet of water will wash away any residue of the ink. 


Blouse and trousers should be the only outer garments worn by machine com 
positors; these should be kept clean and should be periodically disinfected.” 


Recognizing the imperative necessity of observing every detail 
of personal hygiene as the surest protection against plumbism, tli 
author insists that compositors must thoroughly wash hands ani 
face with soap and water before meals. 

None but robust boys should be accepted as apprentices to tlic 
typographical trades, and Bulfoni demands that those from tub. 


culous families should be rejected.*° 





Work Accidents to Women.' 


HE chief of the New York Bureau of Women in Industry, in 
pre read December 7, 1920, before the Fifth Industri» 
ety Congress, held at Syracuse, stated that ‘‘the number «| 
known work accidents among women compared with those of mei 
are comparatively few,”’ adding that ‘‘the most recent figures sho. 
a very much larger proportion of men employed than women 7) 
er cent against 30 per cent.’’ There are, however, 19 times as man\ 
own work accidents among men as there are among women « 
proportion of 95 per cent as against 5 per cent. | 
ealizing how next to nothing was known about work accidents to 
women as distinguished from those to men, the New York Bureau of 
Women in Industry, for the purpose of throwing some light on this 
subject, studied 1,000 compensated accident cases for women in New 
York, covering the year June 1, 1917, to June 1, 1918. 

The thousand work accidents were chosen within certain industries, based on 
the percentage of women’s accidents occurring in the different industries as show: 
by the accident statistics of previous years. Six industries were chosen: Metal, 
textile, clothing, paper products, and printing. The various other industries, class 
in one group, were chosen to the extent of 12 per cent to round out the one thousani. 
almost one-half of these fall in the metal and textile industries. 

In the 1,000 accidents studied nearly one-tenth of the victims were 
unable to speak English. The New York City clothing industry 


% L’/Industria Tipo-Litografica nei Rapporti della Sicurezza e dell’ Igiene, p. 38. 
2 Idem, p. 93. 


. 94. 
Source: The Bulletin, published by the New York State Industrial Commission, Albany, \. )., 
December, 1920, pp. 56 and 57. 
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showed a greater pepe of foreign-speaking women workers 
injured than any other. 

The woman worker’s length of service is a factor in causing acci- 
dents. Eighteen per cent of the 1,000 women had been with their 
employers less than a month; about 50 per cent, less than 6 months; 
and approximately 63 per cent less than a year. Nearly one-half of 
the women who were injured were under 21 years and 60 per cent 
were not more than 25 years of age. 

Only about 2 per cent of the accidents were traced directly to clothing. In three 
cases, the hair of the women caught. In two other instances, the hands of the workers 
were drawn in because of the gloves worn. High heels worn by women are no doubt 
a contributing factor toward the number of stumbling and falling accidents among 
women, these ranking second to machine accidents in cause of injury. 

Twenty-eight per cent of the accidents were among married 
women, although such women formed only 10 per cent of those 
included in the investigation, leading to the conclusion that *‘ fatigue 
plays an important part, where the woman becomes the bread 
winner as well as the home maker.”’ Nearly 90 per cent of the 
women who were injured were receiving less than $15 a week; less 
than 1 per cent were receiving $25 or more weekly, and over one-half 
received less than $10 a week. 

About 10 per cent of the women were not, strictly speaking, at 
work at the time of the accidents. 


They were going to or from their benches or machines to the dressing room, or to and 
from their work for the day, along the staircases or halls. In studying the source oi 


accidents, the most striking fact that stands out is that the greatest number occurred 
in connection with machinery. * * * The metal industries lead in the larger 
proportion of machine accidents with the astonishing peril of presses. The accident 
rate among women press operators is considerably higher than among men, according 
toa comparatively recent Federal report. (pon the sewing machine must be placed 
the responsibility for machine accidents in the clothing industry * * * the 
iactory power machine setting about 4,000 stitches a minute. * * * The machine 
that stands out prominently in the paper industry is the corner stayer. The machines 
that reap the heaviest toll in the textile industry are the loom, the knitting machine, 
and the draw frame. 

Less than 1 per cent of the injuries are attributable to the lifting of 
heavy burdens. According to physicians, however, injuries of this 
kind are frequently slow in rehire md and accident statistics in this 
connection are not to be depended upon too much. Although most 
employers have provided pulleys, and tackle for heavy lifting, -the 
lifting of large piles of finished goods in department stores and 
factories is a frequent hazard. 

Most of the disabilities sustained by the injured women were merely temporary. 
* * * The time element is also a means of indicating the seriousness oi the injury. 
On the whole, the disability was low, but it may be understated. About hall the dis- 
abilities were of less than six weeks’ duration. 

One hundred of the girls themselves were interviewed, one-half 
of whom stated that they were not able to return to work at the 
close of their compensation period. at: te 

In brief, the perfection of machine guards, the elimination of 
unnecessary fatigue, and ay + industrial training are the con- 
structive suggestions made for reducing work accidents among 
women to a minimum. 
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Industrial Accidents in Certain Foreign Countries. 


Mexico. 


Department of Labor of Mexico, contains data (p. 73) concer- 

ing the industrial accidents registered with that office during 
May, June, July, and August, 1920. These data are summarize: 
in the table following: 


.s October, 1920, issue of Gaceta Mensual, published by th. 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN MEXICO IN MAY, JUNE, JULY, AND AUGUST, 1920 


[1 peso at par = $0.498.] 















































Number! Number of accidents. 
of es- a 
1 | Number ; 
Month. States. | t@blish- | “oF em- Nonfatal. Relief, | ©O™! 
ments ployees. i 
report- | Fatal. | 
ng. | 
‘ Slight. | Severe.| Total. 
oS ene | | ‘ 
Pesos. Pes 
Ee Ores 114 30 | 35,380 17 551 48 599 | 20,547.57 | 14, 9 
SG fue ASL. di dcdenad 14 34 34, 946 15 590 48 638 | 22,992.63 | 18, 220. © 
— uaRSERRR EES eR 1 16 38 | 44,233 31 440 145 585 | 22,155.93 | 16,685. 4 
RRR tae 12 47,41 21 616| 95 711 | 24, 679.60 | 15,674 





1 Including the Federal district. 


According to another Mexican publication ' the compensation |; 
aid for death and permanent disability. It is further stated that 
or want of proper regulations concerning compensation for industria! 

accidents in most of the States workmen and their dependents :\+ 
very inadequately compensated for injury or death. 


. Uruguay. 
EVERAL tables giving data as to industrial accidents in Uruguay, 
from 1909 to 1917, inclusive, by age, sex, nationality, days «/ 
disability, industry, number of fatalities, and nature of injury are 
included in the report of the National Labor Office which is foun 
in the 1917 issue of the Statistical Yearbook of Uruguay,” just receive! 
by this bureau. The figures for 1918 and 1919 are taken from lai: 
publications of the National Labor Office.* 
The data concerning the number of fatal and nonfatal acciden'- 
for the years 1909 to 1919 are summarized in the two tables imme- 
diately following: 





: Boletin de la Confederacién de Camaras Industriales. Mexico, November, 1920. 

2 Uruguay. Anuario Estadistico, 1917. Montevideo, 1919. Pp. 517-520. 

§ Uruguay. Boletin de ia Oficina Nacional del Trabajo. May, June, July, and August, 1919. Mi 
video, 1920. Oficina Nacional del Trabajo. Estadistica del trabajo y de las subsistencias. Anu’ 
correspondiente a 1919. Montevideo, 1920. 
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NUMBER OF FATAL AND NONFATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN URUGUAY, 1909 TO 
1919, BY SEX AND PERIOD OF INCAPACITY. 


Department of Montevideo. 





Number of acci- 


Accidents in which days of disability were— 
































dents. 
a ______| ~ Fatal 
Year l l , = l . pare | Total. 
, = | -| 16 to | 31 to | Over | Not re-| dents. 
| Men, | Women, | 1 tos | 6 to 10 il to aay 30 60 60 | ported. | 
| | | | | 

— - | ‘e memes cis a SS 
1980.  cameecs 2,471 13 152 | 1,174 | 521} 344 59 5 201 28 | 2,484 
1910....- cose] 3,043 17; 295) 1,385;  590/ 377 52 8| 328 25 | 3,060 
1911. ..<ce0-0} 8,174 33; 495; 1,454; 630; 254; 41 3 320 10 | 3,207 
ee me 215 44| 304) 2,053; 934; 5O07| 64 5| - 382 10| 4,259 
19088... 4 cuebee , 653 45| 421! 2,160! 901/ 525] 76 23 569 23 | 4,698 
1964. «inspec 3,624 27| 120; 2,369 591 242| 39) 5 273 | 11 | 3,651 
1915. «.<vévee 4,237 73 | 71 | 3,100 645 | 234 | 35 | 1 219 5 | 4,310 
1916...... es ee 112} 29] 2,830] 1,630/ 148] 29/....... 275 2| 4,943 
1917....- =~ 5,175 96} 152) 3,480! 1,292 103; 35 5 197 7| 5,271 
1918. ..++ page 7,276 8 | 723 | 3,727) 870; 156] 23)....... 1, 860 3| 7,362 
1900. . caitiaset | 4, 867 98 | sain Pee Ppreweene|serense|se-seeclesrene. 4, 964 | 1| 4,965 

Other departments. 

a ——— iiss . i — me 
1908... cémncoe 200 2 | 9 60 36{ 41} 7 3 29 17; 202 
rv) eres ee EE | | M4 Si .-2 2 37 4) 275 
1911... eseses| 3il oe 120 51 | 34] 7 3 59 | 7) 312 
1089. <stsaee 4 ieee Ss | “99 175 72) 65} | See 38 | 6| 382 
1668.. sencok sees |) Saar 76 239 77) 52 | 4 2 | 76 | 4/ 530 
1914... -secee| 466 3 24 267 66} 31} |) ae 62 | 10 469 
IRE. sUhbewak 224 2 4 134 31; 16| ee 18 1 226 
1916...) enwecs a eee ‘as 4 268 157 | 17] 2 23 1 l 473 
1 ee 4 5 13 494 ee | eee L siebiana 47 1 S09 
ING eh Se 209 1 15 109 37 _,_ ee = awe 36 2 210 
1919. terry 248 1 i2 26 14; 16 | 7 1 170 | 3 249 




















NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL ACUIDENTS IN URUGUAY, 1909 TO 1919, BY AGE GROUP, 


Department of Monte video. 






































" | | | 
Year 15 |16t020) 21 to 25 | 26 to 30 31 to 40 41to50 51 to60 Over 60| Not re- 
years. years. |; years. years. | years. . years. | years. years. | ported. 

| } | 
1G Riess oc cddccsccsacd 136 398 516 447 543 276 123 | 31 14 
1909. setenses ee o¢aben 169 531 640 D4 685 324 119 | 2 39 
oo Se er 180 | 590 713 585 639 294 136 | 37 33 
IMS ic dinc were pividt dee --| 107) 749 893 777 826 406 136 | 29 246 
ME lacnnagenacessocs , 900 960 | 876 925 469 157 28 172 
jy eS 22a ee venley 121 | 638 792 | 706 751 405 157 | 24 | 56 
Eins cceutee stead 146 | 748 988 791 874 418 167 29 | 149 
oh Se Se RA RSS 165 | 810 | 1,041 897 | 1,085 531 203 48 | 163 
a ee | =: 188 748 | 1,129 998 | 1,152 698 203 26 129 
oaks oc ccmscoce | 335] 1,138) 1,539] 1,231) 1,584 75! 265 62 457 
rT Eke eS RRR | 221! 672} 952) 09/ 919 188 139 60 615 

Other departments. 

| l 
1909.....4 Diaiishipescedses se 5 | 31 | 48 37 45 17 | 9 | 4 6 
WER die halle dk dtids ocb dédes's< 9 | 42 66 53 56 28 16 | 2 | 3 
Mi i thcidtnckeconecapes 12 | 56 78 61 66 25 oe 5 
RE RSES: badtéiacs Saddle 7! % 95 85 80) 30 Pi vested | 2 
eS ee sibdenta 14 81 135 115 112 43 24 1 | 5 
Wis ivescanns pidnsawenes * 11 | S4 97 103 vy) 49 16 2 | s 
ING. ss ssicces Sovcccccccccecs 8 | 34 48 52 52 23 6 1 2 
WE stsweaese oe Se see 7) 68 | 119 M4 105 65 | 18 3 4 
GEARS Sttinddkcccccccccce 17; +109 170 162 204 107 | 17 10 13 
Oe nc cerdeswes 7) 38 | 41 29 50 | 27 | 6 fascvccee 11 
1919........ SEDwacooeseescoss 7; 30 47 60 51} 22 7 2) 23 
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_In the following table, which gives the number of accidents occur- 
ring in the Republic, by industry and year, no distinction is made as 
to fatal and nonfatal accidents: 


NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN URUGUAY, 1909 TO 1919, BY INDUSTRIFs. 





Industry. | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 












































| 
see RR aE = 
EET eer | 357 722 737 756 896 | 1,314 190 409 238 245 263 
RR a | 169 161 140 116 92 S4 27 90 141 124 12 
Hides and leather.......) 14 31 31 25 44 23 33 45 34 41); 22 
Paper and pasteboard...| 11 16 4 8 11 29 19 14 1 3 | 21 
Aleohol and liquors..... i; 110 125 133 152 131 70 50 83 165 79 70 
CO aa | 176 238 294 394 522 405 305 257 @67 534 347 
ee eee 185 161 212 261 291 16 168 153 178 212 212 
Ce la dts maa tine wn 1 1 7 14 9 4 13 33 23 19 | 2t 
OU” ae 14 6° 3 7 5 5 14 x 16 5 21 
Refrigerating and salt- 
Ry eee 251}; 309] 335] 414, 484] 668 | 1,903 | 1,633] 1,560] 1,493] 94 

.  - eee eee 23 i) 32 51 36 25 27 21 55 33 29 
Agriculture............. 5 2 D  heakei ns 2 3 | 1 Sy 2 te 1 
Transport and freight...| 561 637 407 512 567 264 530 526 486 654 
Manuflacturing.......... | 51 9 59 120 45 80 100 37 3 l 
., “Saeaiearys 26 28 31 20 23 BR iewensas 2 2 + 6 
ae ee tee 1] ) ee | 44 69 75 if 
Government service. . .-| 24 5 | 2 | 3 9 237 191 473 743 656 6] 
Not specified........... | 703 | 865 | 1,090 | 1,787 | 2,061 | $70 | 1,065 | 1,587 | 1,999 | 3,363 | 1, x4 

a ee | 2,687 | 3,325 | 3, 519 | 4, 641 5,228 | 4,120 | 4,536 | & 416 | 6,080 } 7,572 | 5,214 








In 1919, it will be noted, the total number of accidents was 5,214, 
as compared with 7,572 in 1918, a decrease of 2,358. Itisstated that 
this improvement is due largely to the more effective administratio:, 
of the law for the prevention of accidents and to the greater vigilance 
of thelaborinspectors. The refrigerating and salting mdustry showed 
the greatest decrease in the number of accidents, 945 in 1919 as com- 
pared with 1,493 the previous year. 


Switzerland. 


"THE reports of the Swiss factory inspectors on their activity during 

the years 1918 and 1919 have recently been received. Switzer- 
land is divided into four inspection districts. The chief inspector of 
each district makes a report for his district covering working condi- 
tions and labor statistics in general, the workrooms, accidents, indus- 
trial diseases, workmen’s registers, working regulations, wage pay- 
ment, hours of labor, woman and child labor, and enforcement of tho 
factory law. A general report covering all of Switzerland is lacking. 
The volume contains, however, statistical tables on factory and non- 
factory accidents, industrial diseases, overtime and night and Sun- 
day work permits, and fines imposed, which cover the entire country. 
According to these tables the total number of workers employed in 
factories in 1918 was 382,064. The number of factory and nonfac- 
tory accidents in 1917 and the first quarter of 1918 is shown in the 
following table: 





4 Eidgendssisches Volkswirtschaftsdepartement. Berichte der eidgendssischen Fabrikinspektoren tiber 
ihre Amtstitigkeit in den Jahren 1918 und 1919. Aarau, 1920. 186 pp. 
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FACTORY AND NONFACTORY INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS, AND COMPENSATION PATI 
IN SWITZERLAND, 1917 AND FIRST QUARTER OF 1918, 


{1 franc at par. = 19.3 cents,] 








ye Accidents causing 
a Total Total amount 
Class of accidents and ye Temporary disability. number of | of om pensa- 
Perma- , _ accidents.); tions paid. 
nent dis-' Death. 
| Number. | Days lost. | #bility. | 
| 
‘inusibiiipin —|—_—_———__|—__|_ = a 
Factory accidents: | 
Ae aieceveeced 32, 250 702,473 | 3 | 95 | 32,516 | $7,821,658. 74 
1918 (first quarter)........ 9, O82 | 207, 881 | 2 | i9 ),154 2, 240, 235. 
Nonfactory accidents: | 
0 a 9, 668 218,178 | 4 50 | 9, 781 | 2,139, 112.59 
1918 (first quarter)........ 2, 583 | 56.079 | 2 i4 2 843 | 664,078. 23 


i i 


1 The number of accidents shown in this column is that of all reported accidents causing disability in 
excess of 6 days, inclusive of accidents the final consequences of which were not yet known at the close of 
the statistics. 


For the year 1917 and the first quarter of 1918 the factory inspect- 

ors reported 180 cases of industrial diseases causing temporary dis- 
ability for a total of 4,830 days, and 3 —, The most frequent 
causes were poisoning by dinitrobenzol (47 cases), chlorine (21), 
nitrous gases (15), nitrobenzol and nitroe Meeieuned (1+), muriatic 
and sulfuric acid (21), chloride of lime (14), and carbon monoxide 
(14).° Of the three deaths caused by industrial diseases two were 
caused by bromethyl and one by nitrobenzol poisoning. 
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WORK MEN’S COMPENSATION AND SOCIAL INSURANCE. 





Cost of Occupational Diseases Under Workmen's Compensation Acts in 
the United States. 


By Cart Hooxksrapr. 


F THE 46 compensation jurisdictions in the United States only 
O eight (California, Connecticut, Hawaii, Massachusetts, New 

York, North Dakota, Wisconsin, and the Federal Govern 
ment) provide compensation for occupational diseases. In Massa- 
chusetts, North Dakota, and the United States this inclusion has 
been effected through the commissions and courts, whereas in tlic 
other States it has been brought about by statutory enactment. The 
New York law limits compensation to certain specified diseases 
enumerated in the act, while in the other States presumably all occu- 
pational diseases are covered. In the remaining 38 compensation 
urisdictions occupational diseases are excluded, in theory at least, 
rom the operation of the compensation acts. This exclusion ha- 
been brought about (1) by limiting the scope of the law to injurics 
by “accident,” (2) by adverse rulings of the courts and commissions, 
and (3) by express provisions in the compensation acts themselves. 

Of foreign countries, Great Britain and most of the Canadian 
Provinces provide compensation for occupational diseases, limite:|. 
however, to certain diseases and processes stipulated in the schedule. 
In most of the European countries occupational diseases are taken 
care of under their sickness and invalidity insurance _acts. 

The failure to“include occupational diseases in the early American 
acts was due, in part at least, to lack of information as to their preva- 
lence and probable cost. At the time there existed no reliable 
— data showing the number of industrial diseases in the United 

tates. 

Since then the experience under the United States, California, and 
Massachusetts compensation acts, together with investigations mado 
by the actuarial committee of the National Council on Workmen - 
Compensation Insurance, have thrown considerable light upon bot): 
the number and cost of occupational diseases as compared with in- 
dustrial accidents in the United States. The several reports and in- 
vestigations show that the maximum cost of occupational diseasc:. 
if included in workmen’s compensation acts, would not be greaic: 
than 2 per cent of the aggregate cost of industrial accidents. The 
cost would probably be a great deal less than 2 per cent. The occu- 
pational disease experience in California, Massachusetts, and under 
the Federal act is shown in subsequent tables. Moreover, the actua- 
rial committee of the National Council has come to the conclusion, 
after a detailed study, that the additional cost of occupational dis- 
eases is not of great importance, and consequently recommended 
that no special factor be used in the rates to measure the cost of 
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such diseases. The committee came to this conclusion because 
the experience of California and Massachusetts showed no radically 
different results than the experience of other States where the occu- 
pational disease hazard is not specifically covered by the statute. 
Furthermore, continued the committee, ‘‘a large proportion of so- 
called occupational disease cases have already been carried into tho 
experience. Such eases as lead pene and anthrax have, in 
many jurisdictions, been classified as accidents and compensated 
under the terms of the workmen’s compensation law provided they 
occurred under certain conditions.” * 

The conclusion of the actuarial committee to disregard the occu- 
pational disease factor in the computation of insurance rates is par- 
‘icularly significant in view of the fact that heretofore insurance 
rates had been loaded 2 per cent in order to take care of the occu- 
pational disease hazard.” This 2 per cent loading had been based 
upon the report of a committee on loadings and differentials made to 
he joint conference on workmen’s compensation insurence rates 
eld in New York City in 1915, supplemented by a memorandum on 
ihe compensation cost of occupational diseases submitted by J. D. 
Maddrill to the joint conference. 

The probable increased cost of occupational diseases will depend 
somewhat upon the definition of an occupational disease. At the 
present time there is little uniformity among the several States, 
either as to a definition of occupational diseases or as to their prac- 
tice in awarding compensation. 

Occupational diseases may be classified according to cause and 
nature of injury, as follows: 

1. Diseases due to gradual absorption of poisons (lead poisoning). 

2. Diseases in which the poison or germ enters the system through 
« break in the skin (anthrax). 

3. Skin affections from acids or other irritants (eczema, derma- 
titis). ) 

4. Diseases due to fumes or dusts entering the system through 
respiratory organs (tuberculosis, gas poisoning). 

5. Diseases due to vibrations or constant use of particular members 
(neuritis, telegrapher’s cramp, housemaid’s knee). 

6. Miscellaneous diseases (caisson disease, miner’s nystagmus). 

There are, however, two additional classes of diseases, nonoc- 
cupational in character, for which compensation is usually granted: 
(1) Those diseases, such as typhoid fever, erysipelas, pneumonia, and 
ivy poisoning, which arise out of and are proximately caused by the 
employment. These diseases, to be compensable, however, must 
have had their origin in the employment and must be definitely 
traceable to it. (2) Those diseases which either result from an 
accident or are aggravated, accelerated, or developed by the accident. 
In these cases compensation is awarded not for the disease per se 
but for the results of the accident. Had the accident not occurred 


\ 
1 
! 





! Proceedings of the Casualty Actuarial and Statistica] Society of America, 1919-1920, vol. 6, p. 280. 

* All classifications have some industrial disease hazard. To cover this, 1 per cent is added to the pye 
premium for each class. Certain classifications have specific industrial disease hazards; as for example: 
lead poisoning, mercurial poisoning, compressed air sickness, etc. For each of these classifications an 
industrial disease pure premium is added to reflect the specific hazards. The combination of 1 per cent on 
all classifications and the specific loading represents an average increase of 2 per cent in pure premiums for 
those States where payments are made on account of industrial disease. (Report of the work of the Aug- 
mented Standing Committee on Workmen’s Compensation Insurance Rates—1917, p. 86. Issued by the 
National Workmen’s Compensation Service Bureau.) 
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the disease would presumably never have developed; consequently 
the resulting disability is justly attributable to the accident. , 

Ilowever, in many States in which the compensation laws do not 
cover occupational diseases the courts and commissions in actua!| 
practice have awarded compensation for most of the diseases enu- 
merated above.’ They undoubtedly feel that an employee whv 
contracts an occupational disease is just as much entitled to com- 
pensation as one who sustains the loss of an arm. Consequentl,\. 
in their decisions under the law they have no doubt been influenced 
by their desire to remedy as far as emg the economic injustice 
of the statutes. Compensation has been usually granted if one or 
more or all of the following conditions were present: (1) If the disease 
resulted in violence to the physical structure of the body, i. e., if it 
was traumatic or produced a lesion; (2) if the injury occurred un- 
expectedly or not in the usual course of events; (3) if the injury 
can be traced to a definite time and place in the employment; ani 
(4) if the injury was not due to a known and inherent risk of tlic 
occupation; or, even if inherent in the occupation, if the employer 
had neglected to provide reasonable safeguards which would pre- 
sumably have prevented the injury. 

The guiding principle adopted.by most of the courts and com- 
missions in occupational disease cases is stated by the Pennsylvania 
Workmen’s Compensation Board in awarding compensation for 
dermatitis due to the fortuitous presence of poison in hides handle: 
by the employee, as follows: 

Where injuries received in the course of employment are of untraceable inceptic:: 
and gradual and insidious growth and can not be traced to having been received a' 
some certain time, and in which there is no sudden or violent change in the condition 
of the physical structure of the body, they must be regarded as the results of an 
occupational disease. However, if the disease can be traced to some certain time 
when there was a sudden or violent change in the condition of the physical structure 
of the body, as, for instance, where poisonous gases were inhaled which damage thie 
physical structure of the body, it is an accident within the workmen’s compensation: 
act of 1915, and is compensable.* 


Thus it will be seen that the additional cost to a State desiring to 
include occupational diseases in its compensation law will not be 
materially increased because many of such diseases are alread) 
being compensated, not as diseases but as accidents. 

The following table shows the number of cases of occupationa! 
diseases and average number of days lost under the Federal comni- 

nsation act for the year 1919. It will be noted, however, that thi- 
ist includes injuries such as pneumonia and typhoid fever, poisoning 
from gas and fumes, etc., which have been compensated in States 
that do not include occupational diseases in their compensation acts. 





* For example, New York, before occupational diseases were included in the act, had awarded compe: 

ree og ton quater < 43 thrax ed in Sonor and F the min ict 
s on for an : ois, for 
arsenieal poisoning traumatic per Boerkl neurite, and sunstroke; Wisconsin, for miliary 


tebe, elections from acids, t fever, and frostbite; Michigan, for throat infection from 
inhalation of dusts; Minnesota, for gas ng and sunstroke; Ohio, for gas ng and sunstroke; 
Connecticut for housemaid’s knee, erysipelas, and frostbite: and Indiana, for — tis; etc. 

4 Roller v. Drueding Bros. Pennsylvania Workmen’s Compensation Board decisions for 1916, p. 86. 
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NUMBER OF CASES OF OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES AND AVERAGE NUMBER OF DAYS 
LOST UNDER FEDERAL COMPENSATION ACT FOR YEAR 1919. 











|Tempor ary otal 
| Deaths i disa bili 
| and a 
er- Maneit, 
; t p 
Cause of injury. To al manent partial Aver 
cases. . . 
total disabil- AT rasa. age 
disabil-; ities. | “ber. humbe 
ities. i of day 
j | LO)>y 
| 
Pols onous substances (ivy, brass, copper, TNT, etc.).......... 71 4 ere 19 18 
G and fumes COE Dak 069 be OE Sle nus écbaiaeebati 48 | Orbecntiv ond 42 i 
Cx wr culegteiuemses: (acids) es ee a Se 5 144 17 
Occupational diseases (lead poisoning, neuritis, " pneumonia, 
rheumatism, and typhoid fever) ............-..cccccecccsnce. 26 | J) 3 ae i8 
Dt hns cddciebdedeidh-ghthedtebbebibdtenvecemananents 299 116 5 278 24 
I. 0.54000 tidintlie ephabiliabiabeeiniiihnten 19, 354 617 607 18,140 2 





1 Includes one permanent total disability and 4 deaths from pneumo 
*Includes 30 permanent total disabilities. 


The following table shows the number of cases of occupational 
diseases and extent of disability as compared with all injuries under 
the Federal compensation act for the year 1919. [t will be noted that 
occupational diseases constitute less than 2 per cent of the total 
injuries, 


NUMBER OF CASES OF OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES AND EXTENT OF DISABILITY As 
COMPARED WITH ALL INJURIFS UNDER FEDERAL COMPENSATION ACT, i919 














Per can 
| Occupa- ste. 
te ° M1: . : lot 

Ttem | All injuries. tion al dis- | gi ae - 

i “7 are ota 
Total number of cases........... dees eeieendeeneeaeeecsersecnes« 19, 354 299 1.5 
Death and permanent total disability cases.............0eee eee eeeee 617 16 12.6 
Permanent partial disability cases ...............0..5-- ee Ses CaS 607 7 .§ 
Temporary total disability cases... ........cccccccccccccccceccccesss 18, 13 0) 278 1.5 
Total number of days lost in temporary total disability cases....... 397, 395 5, 740 5 





1Only 1.6 per cent if the 6 pneumonia cases are excluded. 


The following table shows the number of cases of occupational 
diseases, the number of i injuries caused by poisonous and corrosive 
substances, and the total number of injuries in California for the 
year 1919. The mjuries due to poisonous and corrosive substances 
are taken from the cause classification table of the commission's re- 
port, whereas the occupational diseases are taken from the nature of 
injury table. Both types of injuries are here given in order that the 
California data may be comparable with that of the other States. 
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NUMBER OF CASES OF OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES AND NUMBER OF INJURIES DUE TO 
POISONOUS AND CORROSIVE SUBSTANCES AS COMPARED WITH TOTAL NUMBE:: 
OF INJURIES IN CALIFORNIA FOR THE YEAR 1919. 




















! 
Injuries caused by | 
poisonous and Occupational 
corrosive diseases. 
substances. | 
Nature of injury. SS ge! Ss Se ae 
— 
| Per cent Per « 
|Number.| ofall | Number.! of! 
} | injuries. | in juric 
| 
| 
a See 7 Wel ee Bs ar ate 
Total Namal Of CASES. sso. ok sén ccc ctcacscccs 58, 577 | 679 | 1.1 | 455 
> SRR WE aro: Sng a a 
(OSS A RRR ay: Seep a , bbehad: 586 | i 2 | 3 
go a a ee oe 1,714 | 8 ihre. cided « 
Indeterminate disabilities...................-..+---. 695 | 5 7 6 | 
Temporary disahilities...................s00.2.+--- 55, 582 | 656 1.2 44 | 
Total number of days lost ........ 0.02200 .eeeeeeeee | 7,228,983 | 30,161 | eee oe 
| 


| 
i i | 





The following table shows the cases of occupational diseases «- 
compared with the total number of injuries in ~ seb aT for t) 
four years 1915-16, 1916-17, 1917-18, and 1918-19. A large number 
of these so-called occupational diseases would be considered accident. 
in other States and compensated as such. It will be noted that thi 
percentage of fatal occupational diseases to total fatal injuries fo: 
the four-year period is 2.9, whereas the same percentage for non- 
fatal injuries is 1.3. 

NUMBER OF CASES OF OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES AS COMPARED WITH THE TOT4 


NUMBER OF INJURIES IN MASSACHUSETTS FOR THE FOUR YEARS, 1915-16, 1916-! 
1917-18, AND 1918-19. 












































Fatal injuries. Nonfatal injuries. 
Cases of occupational | Cases of occupations 
Year. ; | diseases. | diseases. 
Totaleases.| Totalcases.| — 
Per cent Per cent 
Number. | of total | Number. | of total 
| cases. cases, 
os Pi, er ‘ 
PIC bh tuncbsawsnesnes cate ens 463 26 5.6 68, 180 1,351 2.0 
RRs cons ccagecbecdedts. sts 481 16 3.3 78,789 gg2 
SIEGE « siinikdigoegp sb enend sien 438 8 1.8 77, 067 891 1.2 
iv iasccdssvedimceos<tee- 356 1 3 66, 884 554A 8 
es aa: 1,738 51 2.9 290, 920 3,788 











The following table shows the number of cases of occupation! 
diseases and extent of disability as compared with the total tabulat- 
able injuries in Massachusetts for the years 1917-18 and 1918-19. 
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NUMBER OF CASES OF OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES AND EXTENT OF DISABILITY AS 
COMPARED WITH TOTAL TABULATABLE INJURIES IN MASSACHUSETTS FOR THE 
YEARS 1917-18 AND 1918-19. 











Occupational 


> " 
diseases Per cent 














i va ati ¢ 
Total tabulatable | (including dis. pene 
. . . ise SOs f ‘e 
injuries, | poisonous and a 
| a eemaitillien | total number 
Item. corrosive | ef tetee 
i « | substances). a 
| 
1917-18 1918-19 | 1917 18 | 1918-19 | 1917-18 1918-19 
; 
; oa | | 
es DUI OOT- OF CODES... . cccicccccsccececss« | 77, 505 | 67, 240 R09 HDS | }. 0.8 
eR SE a a a 138 356 8 1 1.8 3 
Permanent total disabilities................. Poeag's 17 | 7 | © le decrees eg tee ee 
Permanent partial disabilities..................... 2,177 | 1,750 2 1 | ‘i 2 
remporary total disabilities...................-... | 74,873) 65, 127 S&S 550 1.2 S 


fotal number of days lost in temporary tota 
disability cases 








The following table shows the number of cases of occupational 
diseases in Massachusetts for the two vears 1915-16 and 1916-17 
classified by kind of disease. The table also shows the total number 
of days lost on account of the nonfatal diseases for the year 1915-16. 
[t will be noted again that many of these so-called diseases are 
being compensated in States which do not cover occupational diseases 
in their compensation acts. 


NUMBER OF CASES OF OCCU PATIONAL DISEASES IN MASSACHUSETTS IN THE YEARS 
1915-16 AND 1916-17, CLASSIFIED BY KIND OF DISEASE. 


*ocp vr ati iseases | 
| Cases of occupational diseases. | Pays 


ia el ee | Jost on 
| account 

Cause Nonfatal. Fatal. of 
nonfatal 


: diseases, 
| 1915-16 | 1916-17 | 1915-16 | 1916-17| 1915-16. 





—|— 
| 
| 
| 

















m 
Harmful substances (causing constitutional disturbances): 
tan, dae iasintctnretinaibbe sae ewe lara s 1 | Dean Wake 1 4 
SN  eedaes seedbdencaweducosbaceu 5 6 ee ree 60 
Gases, Vapors, NN i558 8E si Leb dne deddqnes in 76 | 62 10 2 | 1,118 
ta 8 Sag gee ammemgta OR EG CARD eR ig 20 20 5 | 4 | 814 
Sa DLU CEES chdoh ib atbépiedddlccbuniacedovccsovaees 49 | 53 3 | 1 | 3, 063 
Miscellaneous............... Pirccencecccencercccceceesaceel: oe cece- ae ie a 
I¥armful conditions: . 
Compressed air. .........+0-eeees ob doccenecces $6sab6vees 383 | 36 D hecednean 7,734 
Ee. pl EE es ATO a FR ieesppcanwicead 77 | 78 2 4} 2, 402 
Extreme heat................ bdieobés ides cabsuuderdstsss 74 | 114 2 | 2 | 622 
EEE, 2 a a 7 7 | | ee eee oe 164 
Strain, fatigue, cramp, faulty positions, “occupational 
neuroses,’ blows, vibration, pressure, etc., causing | 
injuries to nerves, muscles,  evesseceee 84 | OF diwacsoue Seuida carseibe 4,194 
SG RRS AG OES 2 SI a es ge 4 | | Se. Cae 162 
Irritant fluids and substances (causing loca) affections): | 
DED Whais scones ccatunibcstaterichccuriposcetncceessoes 21 | BO bes coseve |e seeeeee 600 
RR hs ee Fibs a dss isles sbabh soldi vabatecoss 4 | ae iit id 97 
RIN Spe i lb alate a RS eS eeaail Dies etoes (Me SS | hE ee 
ER et SS eS es, oe clea oc eedhenaee é 16 | Release 269 
Cyanide and plating solutions.................-+...-+-+- 10 _ g ee Js cctecee 123 
Gala hl's «b0 bs asians <bnaGh bins Gd3%s 0xtdeeus-cce~ 32  ¢ oe C hebnes 1,028 
08 RE. CAE caer th » 5 Ah 14 cero eas + ints 352 
th. Shhe di dvabokes tx cbeaghhsédtis sete chvoves 51 | ee ‘prea 580 
i adidbadéeses bd Eadind danwbvenith atbanadeenncones 48 _ 7 are ee 514 
ce et 9 i Ak I RG IE FS EE a 4 "RRR ‘peereet 340 
Poisonous vines and shrubs.................----+------ 45 | a 981 
a cn, ie tte seahet bounvadéud ate 8 ae eRe 104 
Washing and cleansing fluids..........................-. 15 ey SRS e 198 
Local irritations from constant vibrations, ete........... 132 . | ae i a2 2,234 
8 Beas cw cccedeuhis ys se ceescece vate merent 171 a bodega 3,576 
Piddpihbstcaces PraabvGAve Kddnadrereconeseses eaaiee 1,351 992 26 | 16 31, 333 
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Mutual Relief Associations Among Government Employees in Washing- 


ton, D.C 


HERE are among Government employees in Washington, 

D. C., at least 80 organizations which maintain funds for the 

purpose of furnishing financial assistance to members in case 
of sickness or death. 

A survey of these organizations was made by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics during the early fall of 1920, the results 
of which will be published as Bulletin No. 282 of this bureau under 
the title “Mutual relief associations among Government employees 
in Washington, D. C.” These relief associations are divided into 
three general classes according to the nature of the benefit paid. 
Fifty of them pay sick benefits only, 14 death benefits only, and 16 
organized on the basis of sick benefit societies pay a death benefit 
as well as a sick benefit. As to location in the service, 28 of them 
are in operation in the Navy Yard, 23 in the Government Printing 
Office, 11 in the Bureau of Engraving, 6 in the City Post Office, 
and 1 each in 12 other departments, offices, or bureaus. 

From the latest available data, which in many instances were for 
the year ending November 30, 1919, and in the remainder for periods 
extending into the year 1920, it appears that these 80 organizations 
had a total membership of 23,171 men and women. Their total 
receipts from all sources were $256,013.92, while there was paid out 
in sick and death benefits (77 societies reporting) $132,320.05. All 
except two of the associations paying sick benefits distribute their 
surplus funds at the end of each year to the members who have not 
drawn sick benefits, in the form of a dividend prorated upon the 
number of months for which they have paid dues, and two of the 
death benefit associations make a similar division of their surplus 
funds. Of the 66 associations paying such dividends, 61 which re- 
mage this item for the period covered had available for disbursement 
or this purpose $77,681.91. 

Of the 50 associations providing relief in case of sickness only, 
46 reported receipts, benefits, and amount available as dividends. 
The total receipts of these 46 societies for the year were $100,296.16. 
Over 96 per cent of this amount was paid to members either as sick 
benefits during the year or as dividends at the end of the year, the 
sick benefits amounting to $46,289.62 and the amount available as 
dividends (which was practically all paid out as such) bemg $50,129.43. 
Less than 4 per cent, therefore, of the receipts was used for salaries, 
rent, printing, and other expenses. 


Benefits. 


‘THE amount of sick benefit ranges from $4 to $30 per week and is 

paid for maximum periods varying from 4 to 10 weeks during 
any association year. A waiting iiée of 1 week or of from 6 to 12 
working days is required in every instance before the benefit is paid. 
No sick benefit is paid for less than one week and to secure this, noti- 
fication of illness must be made to the officers of the association within 
the time (2 to 6 days) fixed by the constitution of the society. The 
largest amount of relief possible from a single membership is $192 for 
the association year. 
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The death benefit is either a stated amount, varying in the different 
associatjons from $50 to $300, or is made up from an assessment of a 
certain amount per member for each death, the amount paid being 
thus made dependent upon the number of members. 

The promptness with which both the sick and the death benefits 
are paid is a strong feature of these organizations. Financial 
assistance in cases of sickness and death often relieves absolute 
need; and even families which by reason of thrifty habits or large 
pay envelopes have put by a portion of their earnings may not 
always have available a sum sufficient to meet emergencies of this 
kind, especially in times like the present when the high cost of dying 
is as true as the high cost of living. After the first week of sickness 
(2 weeks in a few associations) sick benefits are paid weekly, while 
beneficiaries in the case of death benefits often receive the amount 
due them within a few hours after the death of a member, 


Five Years of Compensation in Pennsylvania. 
, 

HE Workmen’s Compensation Bureau of Pennsylvania has just 
ps issued an advance summary (typewritten) covering the opera- 
tions of the Workmen’s Compensation Law of the State from 
January 1, 1916, when it first came into effect, to December 31, 1920. 
The law calls for the reporting of all accidents suffered during the 
course of employment and causing disability for two days or more. 

The following table shows the results by years: 


NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS BY RESULTS, 1916 TO 16920, 


j ; | 
Year. Fatal. Serious. Minor. Total. 
+ a i 
Baer eee 2,670 | 59,714 | 193,232 | 255,616 
S BOGE... .cccugecsensess 3,072 | 81,769 | 143,039 227,880 | 
D ) BBR e s . csccsnwetteses 3,403 | 55.783 | 127, 658 184,844 | 
1919 a , 2 HY 38,942 | 111,033 152,544 | 
| 1990 2,528 43, 598 78,853 | 174, 979 

2 | Rpts aay 14, 242 327,806 | 653,815 | 995, 863 


ong 





The striking increase in the number of serious accidents in 1920 is 
chiefly explained by the change in classification due to the amendment 
of 1919 reducing the waiting time from 14 days to 10 days. Accidents 
had been classed as “ serious’’ when they caused disability extending 
beyond the waiting time, and by the amendment this was changed 
from 14 days to 10 days; there is, however, a considerable increase 
in the total number of accidents, which had steadily decreased during 
each of the four years preceding. 

During the period covered by this report agreements and awards 
have been made in 320,436 cases, incurring compensation liability 
amounting to $48,244,448. There were 10,931 fatal cases in which the 
award averaged $2,516. Permanent disability, total or partial, was 
incurred in 5,186 cases, the average award in such cases being $1,491. 
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The following table shows the number of fatal cases and amounts of 























compensation awarded by years: : 
NUMBER OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND COMPENSATION AWARDED, 1513 
TO 1920. 
| 
| Compensation awarded. 
Agree- » eT af A 
Year. ments and ‘ 
awards. | Average oF 
per case. Total. 
Wicca lcvdslissrvincsecind 1,727 | $2, 383 $4, 116,075 
Seren eae 1,946 | 2,153 4,189, 328 
et Bae e Ba rT: 2,607 | 2,631 6,859,718 
| SRS ARRER FETs. 2,496 | 2,577 6, 431, 1A5 
Ws canes cabengeseedt srs 2,155 | 2,741 | 5, 905, 822 
MEL. sdnananituahede 10,231 | 2,516 be 27, 502,098 
) | 


In 2,725 cases eyes were lost, in 68 of which the loss of both eyes 
was suffered. The average compensation for all cases was $1,246. 

Both hands were lost in 7 cases, and one hand in 1,085 eases. The 
iverage compensation in the 1,092 cases was $1,602. For the loss of 
an arm (337 casés) the average was $1,895; while for the loss of a 
foot (565 cases) the average was $1,451. In 8 of these cases both 
feet were lost. Legs were lost in 433 cases, in 10 of which there was 
loss of both legs; the average award was $1,868. There were 304,319 
temporary disability cases, involving the payment of $13,008,765, 
or an average of $43 per case. 

Referees are employed in the determination of claims, 11,428 claim 
petitions being received by the bureau and assigned to such referees 
during the five-year period. Of these, 3,555 led to awards, 2,296 to 
disallowances, an additional 3,578 being dismissed, while 774 were 
withdrawn. ‘This leaves 1,225 cases pending before referees, of which 
550 are alien enemy cases wherein the dependents reside in Europe. 
Conditions of communication due to the late war have made it 
practically impossible to dispose of these cases. 

The work of these referees receives special discussion in the report. 
They come into intimate and direct contact with the injured workers 
and their employers, and have developed a most satisfactory system 
of disposing of the numerous and complicated problems which arise. 
One great benefit that they have rendered is in eliminating the 
‘‘ambulance chaser,” since they are in immediate touch with the 
situation and have been able to give the needed advice, ‘with the 
result that often a poor injured man or helpless widow is saved from 
the clutches of unscrupulous attorneys who seek their victims through 
the medium of newspaper clipping bureaus and whose chief concern is 
in securing as e+ a fee as possible.”’ It is said that the Pennsylvania 
referee system “has been very favorably commented upon by indus- 
trial boards or compensation commissions throughout the United 
States.” 

Commutation to lump-sum payments has been requested in 3,445 
cases during the five years, 2,043 being for disability and 1,402 in 
fatal cases. The board granted 1,331 requests in disability cases and 
refused 672. In fatal cases the requests were granted in 869 cases 
while 523 were refused. The payment of mortgage debts or the 
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purchase of property constituted the chief ground for allowing such 

cums. Second in line comes the purpose “to establish a bus siness, 
while the payment of debts comes next; a considerable number were 
or the purpose of permitting the rec ipient to leave the country. 

Cases re ie rred to the Workmen’s Compensation Board during the 
ive years aggregated 6,857. Of these, 1,950 were appeals from the 
locisions of referees, 1,175 were petitions for review, 3,445 for com- 
mutation, 122 for the determination of compensation under agreed 

facts, miscellaneous petitions numbering 165. Of the total, 526 cases 

were appealed to the courts from the decisions of the board, re pre- 
nting approximately 74 per cent of the total number of cases passed 
upon by the board. 

The Pennsylvania statute is elective, but election is presumed in 
ihe absence of notice served by the employer. ‘Less than one- 
Hei: of 1 per cent of the employers of the State, or to be exact 260, 
ave rejected the provisions of the act, and more than three- fourths 

of these have less is 10 employees.” 

Besides the referees, already noted, another important adjunct to 
ihe administration of the law is an adjustment bureau with head- 

quarters at the capital and ‘‘a subordinate adjusting staff placed at 
strategic points throughout the State.” It is the duty of these men 
to kee ‘p in daily touch with the reports of accidents and see that 
claims are settled promptly and in accordance with the terms of the 
law. Their services have been especially valuable on occasions of 
catastrophic disasters where the office organizations of the employers 
‘were more or less demoralized following the disasters and were 
panel with other duties.””? The adjustors were able to secure all 
needed data and to arrange for agreements, leading to the prompt 
payment of compensation, “otherwise impossible. 

The division of exemptions supervises the self-insurance system 
provided for under the law. During the year 1920, 470 employers 
were operating as self-insurers, but due to the careful handling of the 
matter of financial ability, which may be required to extend over a 
period of 16 years, ‘there has never been a default in the payment 
of any compensation by an employer operating as a self-insurer.”’ 





Workmen's Compensation in Queensland, Australia. 


HE operations of the Queensland workmen’s compensation act 

T of 1916 are set forth in a report of the State Government 

Insurance Office.t Figures are given not only for the fiscal 

vear ending June 30, 1920, “but also comparable figures so far as 

available for the previous years of operation of the present law, 1. e., 
since July 1, 1916. 

The number of accidents reported during the year was 10,690, 
which is an increase over the previous year of 1 ,003, or more than 
lO percent. In 703 cases no claim was made, 149 claims were rejected, 
8,863 were settled, and 1,106 remain outstanding. These figures 
include 131 claims’ reopened i in addition to the original reports for 





' Australia (Queensland). Fourth Annual Report of the State Government Insurance Office for the 
year ended June 30, 1920. Brisbane, 1920. 31 pages. 
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the year. The rejections were principally because the incapacity 
was not the result of an accident or because the applicant was not » 
worker. The amount paid on account of the claims accruing during 
the year was £162,058 4s. 9d. ($788,656.41, par); with an estimated 
balance due of £52,507 ($255,525.32, par); payments and reserve. 
on account of prior injuries bring up the aggregate payments «: 
obligations for the year up to £271,375 19s. 6d. ($1,320,651.18, par), 

Of the accidents reported in 1919-20, 150 were fatal. Of these 
80 left persons totally dependent, 27 left partial dependents, in | 
cases no dependents survived, in 12 the facts were not known, whi) 
in 20 cases there were either no claims or a rejection. 

Designated classes of industrial diseases are compensated under the 
Queensland law, of which there were 18 cases during the year, |; 
being compensated; 16 of these were for phosphorous or lead or othe: 
mineral poisoning and 1 for anthrax. A claim for an undesignate:| 
cause was tejected. On account of the prevalence of pneumonic 
influenza among nurses in hospitals and among satdeibibe workers 
handling cargoes from infected districts, a special provision was mace 
for insurance of these classes of workers. ie 30 cases compensation 
was allowed, 20 other claims being rejected. A third group under 
this head is that of mining diseases, of which 111 cases were reported. 
Forty-seven involved lung diseases, 17 caisson diseases, and 2 derma- 
titis, caused by working in mineralized or acid water. 
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Secondary Boycotts and the Clayton Act. 


a decision, three justices dissenting, construing the Clayton 

Act, so-called, in its application to labor disputes. This act 
was approved October 15, 1914, as an amendment to the antitrust 
act of iat 2, 1890, popularly known as the Sherman Act. An im- 
portant change made by this act (section 16) gives to private parties 
a right to relief by injunction in any court of the United States 
against threatened loss or damage by a violation of the antitrust 
laws. Such relief had been held not obtainable under the Sherman 
Act at the instance of a private party. (Paine Labor Co. v. Neal, 
244 U.S. 459, 37 Sup. Ct. 718.) 

In the present case (41 Sup. Ct. 172) the Duplex Printing Press 
Co., of Battle Creek, Mich., sued to restrain FE. J. Deering et al., indi 
vidually and as business agents and representatives of branches of 
the International Association of Machinists, as to conduct carried on 
by them in the southern district of New York. This company was 
one of four separate companies engaged in the manufacture of large 
and expensive printing presses, these manufacturers being in active 
competition. The union had undertaken to organize these factories, 
three of them agreeing to accept the union terms and comply with 
their requirements. The Duplex company refused to recognize the 
union and employed both umion and nonunion men. However, it 
worked a longer day and did not accept the union scale. Two of 
the manufacturers who had assented to union conditions thereupon 
gave notice that they would be obliged to terminate their union 
agreements unless the Duplex company should accept them, thus 
equalizing competitive conditions. The first effort to secure the 
assent of the Duplex company was the calling of a strike at the 
factory, but it was ineffective, only about 11 union machinists in 
the factory and 3 who supervised the erection of presses in the field 
obeying the call to strike. The Machinists’ Association thereupon 
aduiptd other methods of seeking to influence the company by 
restrieting its business. New York City and vieinity being an impor- 
tant market for the presses manufactured by the company, a boycott 
was declared against their product there, and among the acts done 
by the association were the warning of customers that it would be 
better for them not to purchase, or, having purchased, not to install 
presses made by complainant and threatening them with loss should 
they do so; notifying a trucking company usually employed by cus- 
tomers to haul the presses not to do so, and threatening it with trouble 
if it should; inciting employees of the trucking company and other 
men employed by customers of the printing press company to strike 
against their various employers in order to interfere with the hauling 
and installation of presses; notifying repair shops not to do repair 
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work on Duplex presses; threatening union men with loss of thei, 
cards and with being blacklisted as ‘‘secabs”’ if they assisted in inst.|)- 
ing the presses; threatening an exposition company with a strike } 
it permitted the company’s presses to be exhibited, ete. ‘‘In som 

cases the threats were undisguised; in other cases polite in form }) 

none the less sinister in purpose and effect.” 

The first strike was called in August, 1913, and the original bi 
for an injunction was filed eight months later. The district court © 
final hearing dismissed the bill (247 Fed. 192), and the case ws 
taken to the circuit court of appeals, where in May, 1918, the activ: 
of the court below was affirmed (252 Fed. 722). In both these cour: 
the facts were admitted as set forth above, the question being on 
of law as to whether or not a secondary boycott may be maintaine. 
by a labor union. All the-justices of the circuit court of appeas 
concurred in the view that the Machinists’ Association was essentia!| 
undertaking to make it impossible for the Duplex company to car 
on any commerce in printing presses between Michigan and Ne 
York, and that they had agreed to do and were endeavoring ‘to (« 
the very thing pronounced unlawful by the Supreme Court in who! 
is commonly known as the Hatters’ case (Loewe v. Lawlor, 208 U. s. 
274, 28 Sup. Ct. 301; 235 U.S. 522, 35 Sup. Ct. 170). In this ca- 
the Hatters’ Association had interfered with interstate commerce | 
the products of the Loewe company by boycotis carried on througho 
the country at the points of retail distribution, for which they we: 
subjected to a penalty threefold the amount of damages found to | 
incurred, amounting to several hundred thousand dollars. It m. 
be noted that the final decision in this case bears date of January 5, 
1915, later than the enactment of the Clayton Act, though the matte: - 
in issue had been concluded prior thereto. 

The three justices of the court of appeals also agreed that si 
interference as the Machinists’ Association had engaged in was subje«' 
to injunction under the antitrust laws unless the provisions of th 
law had been modified by the Clayton Act. On this point two 0! 
the justices were of the opinion that the injunction should not }. 
issued, the third judge dissenting. In passing upon the constructio: 
of the Clayton Act it was recognized that the original law penalize 
conspiracies and other combinations in restraint of trade or commer: 
among the several States, while the Clayton Act declared legal tho 
existence and operation of labor, agricultural or horticultural organi- 
zations not having capital stock; and the act was not to be so con- 
strued as to prevent them from lawfully carrying out their legitimat- 
objects. The organization and their members are not to be regarde:! 
as illegal combinations or conspiracies in restraint of trade under the 
antitrust laws (sec. 6). Another section (20) forbids the issue o! 
restraining orders or injunctions by United States courts or judges 
in cases of dispute between employers and employees involving term 
and conditions of employment unless necessary to prevent irreparab|: 
injury to property or property -TICU, no adequate remedy at law 

| available. Picketing, boycotting, strike benefits, and the 
oe of others to cease to patronize are lawful if carried on by 
_ peaceful and lawful means. 

_ It had been decided prior to the Clayton amendment that the usc 
| of secondary boycotts and the publishing of lists of unfair dealer- 
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were within the prohibitions of the Sherman Act, without reference 
to the matter of peaceful persuasion or of threats of force. The 
question resolved itself into one of the legality or otherwise of the 
secondary boycott subsequent to the amendment. The secondary 
boycott is defined as ‘a combination not merely to refrain from 
dealing with complainant, or to advise or by peaceful means persuade 
prospective customers to refrain (‘primary boycott’’), but to 
exercise coercive pressure-upon such customers, actual or prospective, 
in order to cause them to withhold or withdraw patronage from the 
offending employer through fear of loss or damage to themselves 
should they deal with him.” The Supreme Court found that the 
Clayton Act restricted its exemptions to disputes “between an 
employer and employees, or between employers and employees, or 
between employees, or between persons employed and persons seeking 
employment,” these being the exact terms of the law. It was there- 
fore found impossible, in the opinion of the majority, to justify the 
conduct of an association of 60,000 machinists, none of whom stood 
in any ‘relation of employment under complainant, past, present, 
or prospective,’ in making the insignificant strike at the factory 
their own dispute and proceeding to instigate sympathetic strikes, 
picketing, and boycotts ‘‘against employers wholly unconnected 
with complainant’s factory and having relations with complainant 
only in me way of purchasing its product in the ordinary course 
of interstate commerce—and this where there was no dispute between 
such employers and their employees respecting terms or conditions 
of employment.’ The court of appeals had taken the position that 
there was a community of interest that brought all the machinists 
within the scope of the act, construing the words “employers and 
employees’’ as used in section 20 as referring to “the business class 
or clan to which the parties litigant respectively belong.” This 
construction the Supreme Court deemed ‘altogether inadmissible.”’ 
The effects of the Clayton Act limiting the issue of injunctions must 
therefore be construed as relating to disputes to which the parties 
litigant are parties by reason of the relationship of employer and 
employee, so that the secondary boycott is in no different position 
under the law than when condemned in the hatters’ case oe similar 
cases cited by the Supreme Court. 

There was mention in the original procedure of the question of 
damages, but the claim was not pressed by the complainant, and 
received no consideration by the court. 

The dissenting opinion presented by Justice Brandeis, in which 
Justices Holmes and Clarke concurred, took the view that the Clayton 
Act undertook to declare a social and economic doctrine for the 
purpose of equalizing conditions between workingmen and employers 
as such, that actual relationship of employer and employee was not 
essential, but that Congress was legislating with a view to the com- 
petitive relations of employers and workingmen rather as groups 
than with a view to their individual relationship. “The law set 
out certain acts which had previously been held unlawful, whenever 
courts had disapproved of the end for which they were performed; 
it then declared that, when these acts were committed in the course 
of an industrial dispute, they should not be held to violate any law 
of the United States.” 
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Both the majority and the minority opinions quote from the hear- 
ings and records of Congress as Ps Me support to their conflicting 
views. The chairman of the committee presenting the bill in debate 
said: “‘L will say frankly toe my friend when this section was drawn 
it was drawn with the careful purpose not to legalize the seconday 
boycott, and we do not think it does;” again speaking, “I belie, 
practieally for every member of the judiciary conmmittee,” he said. 
“af this seetion did legalize the secondary boycott there would no 
be a man vote for it.”” This would seem to be conclusive as to tlic 
intent of the committee, and perhaps of Congress; however, it i- 
not so easy to adduce side lights on the interpretation intended t. 
be made of the terms “employers and employees.” In any case 
the present construction is that of the majority opinion, which gives 
the phrase “employers and employees’’ what is said in the opinion 
to be “the natural meaning of the words,” confining them to those 
persons ‘“‘who are approximately and substantially concerned :- 
parties to an actual dispute respecting the terms and conditions o 
their own employment, past, present, or prospective.” 





Legal Effect of Collective Agreements. 
By Linpitey D. CrarKk. 


COLLECTIVE agreement may be defined as a contract in 
A which the parties are a labor organization or its representati\ « 
on the one hand, and an employer or the representative of a 

group of employers on the other hand. The leet status of such: 
contracts is not well defined, and in fact attempts have been made 
in many cases to secure their construction and enforcement by other 
than court procedure. Provisions for arbitration or the giving of 
a bond or deposit of a forfeit are among the means proposed to secure 
the observance of a contract without appeal to the court. There 
is a general presumption, following the rule of freedom of contract. 
that the parties may exercise their own option as to terms and wi! 
be required to abide by them; on the other hand is the rule that no 
one can barter away his own freedom, nor can monopolistic comb- 
nations or other agreements in violation of public soley be counte- 
nanced. Thus, where an agreement seeks to secure its own observance 
by the automatic imposition of a fine or the payment of a contribution, 
the amount to be determined by the association party to the agree- 
ment, the result was said to be coercive and illegal, even though the 
individual member of the association had joined in adopting tlie 
provision (Martell v. White, 185 Massachusetts 255, 69 N. E. 1085). 
Where the parties are restrained by an agreement from dealing 
with a third party, such party has no grounds for attacking the 
agreement, even though he is injured thereby. Thus, where building 
contractors and a group of workmen made an agreement which 
restricted the opportunities of a contractor not a party thereto, 
it was said that though his business was interfered with, the courts 
could give no relief since ‘the law could only make it possible for 
the complainant to do business in the way he chooses by compelling 
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the defendants to do business in the way they did not choose. But 
when equal rights clash, the law can not interfere” (National Fire- 
proofing Co. v. Mason Builders’ Ass’n (C. C. A.), 169 Fed. 259). 

While the foregoing decision is but negative, merely leaving the 
contract in existence, it does not touch upon its effect upon the parties 
to it. More to the point is a decision (Jacobs v. Cohen, 183 N. Y. 
207, 76 N. E. 5) m which a contract between an emplover and a 
union was upheld where the point involved was the collection of « 
note given by the employer to guarantee his observance of the terms 
of the agreement. However, it has been said that such contracts 
do not call for the employment of particular individuals, but only of 
individuals of a definite class, so that emplovers of workmen may 
termimate individual contracts without incurring penalties or being 
subject to the test of the terms of a collective contract. (Burnetta . 
Marceline Coal Co., 118 Mo. 241, 79 S. W. 136; Barnes & Co. v. Berry, 
157 Fed. 883); or, as said by another court, such a contract is merely 
a memorandum of rates of pay and of the regulations governing the 
conditions of the employment of the members of the union. ‘‘It 1s not 
a contract for labor or even an offer, but merely usage’? (Hudson ». 
Cin., ete., R. Co., 152 Ky. 711, 154 S. W. 47). Courts have therefore 
refused to put mto individual contracts with workmen the provisions 
of the collective agreements, on the ground that the union was incom- 
petent to contract for its mdividual members; nor was the union, an 
unincorporated association, liable in an action for damages for the 
breach of its contract made in behalf of its members, since it was not 
a legal person. 

The foregoing determinations necessarily rest to some extent upon 
the form of the contract, that considered in the Hudson case contain- 
ing no obligation on the part of the union to supply workmen to the 
emplover. In contrast with this is the agreement in the case, Neder- 
landsch Amerikaansche Stoomvaart Maatschappij v. Stevedores’ & 
Longshoremen’s Benev. Soc. et al., 265 Fed. 397, noted in the Octo- 
ber Review, pages 204, 205. Here the steamboat company was 
awarded damages and costs against unions which had failed to meet 
their assumed obligations to furnish labor to earrv on the work of 
unloading a cargo. The court expressed the opinion that “the con- 
tract is valid and imposes the reciprocal obligation on respondents 
to work according to the contract im good faith.’ Of like effect is a 
decision of the Supreme Court of New York (Gulla v. Barton, 149 
N. Y. Supp. 952), where an emplovee was allowed to recover from his 
employer the difference between the lower rate agreed to by hun 
individually and a higher rate which the employer was bound under 
his contract with the union to pay. So where a union had the monop- 
oly of the workmen in a locality and the employer agreed with it to 
observe its standards, the union was held liable m an action to recover 
the difference between the rates actually paid by him and the lower 
rates which the union had without his knowledge adopted (Powers v. 
Journeymen Bricklayers (Tenn.), 172 S. W. 284). Here it was said 
that though there was no contract with the union for the services of 
any particular workman, individual contracts must be made in the 
light of the union’s assumption of right to fix rates; and this assump- 
tion imposes the obligation to give due notice of changes made by it. 
In another case the court went so far as to say that ‘‘the union alone 
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was clothed with power to contract for its members,’ so that employ- 
ees willing to continue to work under a former agreement could 10; 
do so after its expiration, since they were bound by the rulings and 
demands of the union so long as they remained members (Saulsberry 
v. Coopers’ [. U. (Ky.), 143 5. W. 1018). | 

One of the latest decisions on this point is by the Supreme Cour: 
of Arkansas (Moody v. Modern Window Glass Co., 224 S. W. 436). 
Here what was known as a ‘national agreement” had been mac 
between the window glass manufacturers of the United States and » 
national association of window glass workers. One provision re 
quired companies which had hired workers to pay $20 per weel. 
during any time intervening between the arrival and report for duty 
of a worker hired and the actual giving of employment; or, as «a 
alternative, the reumbursement of all expenses incurred by the worke: 
from the time that he left his home or place of starting until his 
return to destination. In the case at hand, an Arkansas compan) 
engaged workers residing at the time in California, stating the tim 
when they should report for duty. However, on their arrival wor! 
was not furnished as promised, and payment of the waiting mone) 
was refused after the second week. The court awarded Moody 
claim for five weeks’ pay at the rate fixed by the national agreement 
saying that ‘‘the facts stated constituted an implied contract, if no! 
an express contract, to settle with appellants according to the terms 
of the national agreement.’ This corresponds to a decision in ai 
earlier Federal case (Barnes & Co. v. Berry, 169 Fed. 225, 94 C. C. A 
501), im which the court defined an agreement between employers’ ani 
employees’ associations as in reality separate contracts between 
employers and employees who were members of the various organ- 
izations; ‘‘or, rather that the provisions of the contract, upon its 
being entered into, become terms of the separate contracts of employ- 
ment between each member of the employers’ association and the 
members of the union in his employ.” 

Another very recent case is of special interest as extending the effects 
of an agreement between an employer and a union of his employees 
to a workman not a member of the union (Gregg v. Starks, 2248S. W. 
459). Here a railroad company had a contract with its conductors, 
negotiated by an organization representing a part of the conductors, 
determining seniority rights in the assignment ofruns. The plaintiff, 
Gregg was not a member of this organization, but had been in the 
employ of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. for many years, 
a was held entitled to the seniority rights acquired by him as 
described by the agreement, even though a nonmember, since the 
company recognized the contract as one governing the conditions o/ 
employment of its conductors as a whole. 

It is obvious that a decided lack of harmony exists between tli 
foregoing decisions, but the validity of such agreements, at least 
where not establishing a monopoly, would seem to be increasing!ly 
recognized. This is indicated by a recent decision of the court of 
chancery of New Jersey (Lehigh Structural Steel Co. v. Atlantic 
Smelting & R. Co., 111 Atl. 376, January Revirnw, pp. 194, 195), 
where a contract which involved ‘‘nearly all the building con- 
tractors of New York City’’ undertaking to establish a closed 
shop in that industry, was declared invalid. The court said in this 
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case that “the principle of the closed shop, i. e., the monopolization 
of the labor market, has found no judicial sponsor”; but where the 
effect is limited, as to a single establishment, an agreement which 
includes the mamtenance of a closed shop controls the action of the 
employer (Greenfield v. Central Labor Council (Oreg.), 192 Pac. 783). 
This distinction is drawn in the New York courts in two cases (Curran 
», Galen, 152 N. Y. 33, 46 N. E. 297, and National Protective Asso- 
ciation v. Cumming, 170 N. Y. 315, 63 N. FE. 369). In the Curran 
ease @ local monopoly was said to be contemplated by the organiza- 
tion and redress was allowed as for the waluwtel infringement of 
rights; while in the Cumming case the court found an absence of such 
intent, holding the agreement valid and denied redress. Therefore 
an association of employers covering practically the whole line of 
trade in a locality can not enter into an agreement with a designated 
labor organization for the exclusive employment of union members, 
though an individual employer might do so (McCord v. Thompson- 
Starret Co., 198 N. Y. 587, 92 N. E. 1090). 

The importance of collective agreements will doubtless increase 
rather than diminish. Absolute individualism can not be main- 
tained in the face of the far reaching changes in industrial organiza- 
tion originating in the office of the employer rather than in the meet 
ing rooms of the labor unions. ‘The State has taken a hand in so far 
as the employment conditions of women and minors are concerned 
by the establishment of minimum wage commissions, authorized to 
fix a rate below which services are not to be rendered, while in several 
jurisdictions such commissions have authority to determine legal 
standards of employment. If the State is not to act in behalf of 
adult male workers, thousands of whom are employed by a single 
corporation, it would seem a necessary alternative that there should 
be a recognition of agreements made by groups of workers or their 
representatives in conference with the representatives of the em- 
ployer. The question is complicated by the existence of large num- 
bers of workers who do not choose to become members of the union, 
but for whom the law must afford protection against an infringement 
of their rights by aggressive organized agencies; but this can not be 
taken as justification for disregarding the choice and purpose of work- 
ers who desire by affiliation and combined effort to equalize some- 
what the situation between themselves and their employers, whose 
economic conditions are unequal, comparing individual with indi- 
vidual, by reason of which the so-called stan Feu to contract may be 
made illusory. 





“Serious Misconduct’ Under the California Compensation Law. 


ECTION 6b of the Workmen’s Compensation Act of California 
provides that where an employee is injured by reason of the 
serious and willful misconduct of the employer, the amount of 

compensation recoverable shall be one-half larger than the normal 
rate fixed hy the law. The construction of this provision was con- 
sidered in a case recently decided by the Supreme Court of Cali- 
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fornia (E, Clemens Horst Co. v. Industrial Accident Commission, 193 
Pac. 105). The case was that of a woman whose hair was caught in 
a revolving shaft. by which she suffered the complete loss of her scalp. 
She was employed in a vegetable-drying plant, inspecting the work 
of a potato-peeling machine. Directly over her head was a rapidly 
revolving shaft, about 54 feet above the platform on which she stood. 
The shaft was unguarded below, though on the side nearest the em- 
pose it was protected by a board. ‘The situation was usually safe, 

ut in attempting to clear away the potatoes from a slicer, the mouth 
of which had become clogged, the worker shifted her position so that 
her hair was caught with the result indicated. It was admitted that 
the accident happened in the course of her employment, and no 

uestion is made of her right to recover compensation. What was 
objected to was an award increased by one-half above the normal on 
account of the alleged willful and serious misconduct of the employer. 

The finding of the commission had been that the construction an 
maintenance of the shaft were in direct and open violation of the 
safety requirements of tlie workimen’s compensation act and also of 
General Safety Order No. 6 (A) of the Industrial Accident Commis- 
sion; and on these grounds it based the applicant’s right for the in- 
creased award. The court sustained the position of the commission, 
ruling that there was “serious misconduct,” which the court defined 
as “conduct which the employer either knew or ought to have known 
if he had turned his mind to the matter, to be conduct likely to 
jeopardize the safety of his employees.” As to the question of 
whether the conduct was ‘‘willful’’ it was conceded that knowledge 
is required, but ‘it seems to us that in order to prove the requisite 
knowledge, it is not necessary for the evidence to show positively 
that the employer was notified of the unsafe condition of his premises, 
but that it 1s sufficient if it appears that the circumstances surround- 
ing the act of commission or omission are such as ‘evinced a reckless 
disregard for the safety of others and a willingness to inflict the 
injury complained of.’”’ The failure to guard the shaft was shown 
to be a direct vidlation of the general safety order, and the finding 
that the violation was “serious and willful misconduct’’ was held to 
be sustained. 

The company made the further claim that this provision of the 
act was in itself unconstitutional, being beyond the legislative power. 
The State constitution authorized the enactment of a compensation 
law, and the court construed the increased compensation as the judg- 
ment of the legislature that where an injury is due to the willful mis- 
conduct of the employer he shall be made to pay an added portion 
of the amount usually awarded as the employer’s share of the bur- 
den of the injury; the increase is therefore not for exemplary dam- 

es, but merely the carrying of a larger share of the risk where 
the risk is due to the employer’s misconduct. The provision was 
therefore upheld. 

It is of interest to note that a similar provision of the Ohio cow- 
= law was construed by a Federal court as not poco a 

iberate intent to do xan: Se anti, but simply actions in utter dis- 
regard of consequences (Mc Weeney v. Standard Boiler & Plate Co., 
210 Fed. 507). Here the gy rejected this view, which cor- 
responds with that of the California court above, and defined a 
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“willful act’”’ as “an act done knowingly and purposely with the 
direct purpose of injuring another.’’ This coincides more closely 
with the position of the Supreme Court of Oregon, though there the 
term construed was “deliberate intent;’’ this was said not to imply 
carelessness or negligence however gross but a determination to 
injure (Jenkins v. ta ee Mfg. Co., 155 Pac. 703), 
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Workmen’s Compensation Insurance in Ohio. 


scribe the mode of carrying workmen’s compensation insurance 
in Ohio would seem to have been brought to an end by the 
action of the Supreme Court of the United States on December 20, 
1920. In the Monruty Review of April, 1917 (pp. 552-554), some 
account is given of a decision of the State supreme court construing 
a of law forbidding insurance in stock companies. (See also 
Montuiy Review for August, 1916, pp. 60, 61.) The law of Ohio 
provides an exclusive State fund, but permits employers to carry 
their own risk subject to approval by the industrial commission of 
the State. Self-imsurers are forbidden to insure their liability in 
stock companies and are required to make a contribution to the 
expense account of the State insurance fund. The validity of this 
law was sustained by the supreme court of the State in State v. Em- 
loyers’ Liability Assurance Corp., 116 N. E. 513, and State v. U.S. 
bridelity & Guaranty Co., 117 N. E. 232; these cases were decided in 
January and April, 1917. Cases were subsequently carried to the 
Supreme Court of the United States from the United States court of 
pon questioning the right of the State to compel the cancellation 
of a contract of insurance, valid when drawn, and excluding private 
companies from writing workmen's compensation insurance in the 
State, these actions being taken through the industrial commission 
in carrying out its duty under the laws of the State. In considering 
the question the Supreme Court regarded the validity of the laws as 
settled by the action of the supreme court of the State, “and our 
inquiry is confined to the effect upon them of the Constitution of the 
United States.” 

The contention was made by the plaintiffs ‘that insurance against 
loss is the right of everybody, and specifically it is the right of em- 
ployers to indemnify themselves against their liability to employees, 
and that the right is so fixed and inherent as to be an attribute of 
liberty removed from the interference of the State.’ In deciding 
this case (Thornton v. Industrial Commission of Ohio, Dec. 20, 1920) 
the court took notice of the provision of the Constitution of Ohio 
authorizing the enactment of a workmen’s compensation law and the 
establishment of an insurance fund in connection therewith, the same 
to be administered by the State. This law had been declared con- 
stitutional in Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. v. Blagg (235 U. S. 571, 
35 Sup. Ct. 167), as had laws of like general import in New York and 
Ww . The construction placed upon its law by the supreme. 
court of the State was to the effect that the commission had power to 
“at any time change or modify its findings of fact if, in its judgment, 
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such action is necessary or desirable to secure or assure a strict com- 
pliance with all of une provisions of the law.” This was accepted as 
expressing the power of the commission to terminate concessions 
made by it to employers to deal directly with their employees, if, in 
the judgment of the commission this was necessary or desirable. Tho 
court found that this conclusion does not transcend the power of the 
State or in any way violate the Constitution of the United States. 
Continuing the court said: 


The law expressed the constitutional and legislative policy of the State to be that 
the compensation to workmen for injuries received in their employment was a matic: 
of public concern, and should not be left to the individual employer or employee, «r 
be dependent upon or influenced by the hazards of controversy or litigation, or in- 
equality of conditions. There was an attempt at the accommodation of the ne 
policy to old conditions in the concession to employers to deal directly with their 
employees, but there was precaution against faifune in the provision of section 2» 
giving discretion to the commission to withdraw the concession. After a few year 
experience, that discretion was turned into a duty and by the amendment of Mar: |) 
20, 1917, the concession was taken away from those employers who indemnified them- 
selves by insurance. This was considered necessary to execute the policy of the 
State, and we are unable to yield to the contention that property rights or contract 
rights had accrued against it. To assert that the first steps of a policy make it im- 
mutable, is to assert that imperfections and errors in legisiation become constitutiona! 
rights. This is a narrow conception of sovereignty. It is, however, not new and we 
have heretofore been invoked to pronounce judgment upon it. Complying, we sai, 
that an exercise of public policy can not be resisted because of conduct or contracts 
done or made upon the faith of former exercises of it upon the ground that its latcr 
exercises deprive of property or invalidate those contracts. 





Provisions for the Settlement of Labor Disputes in Bolivia. 


HE United States consul at La Paz, Bolivia, has furnished this 
bureau, through the Department of State, the following text 
of a decree issued by the Committee of Government, on 

September 29, 1920, the purpose of which is to provide means for the 
settlement of labor disputes. The consul states that a threatened 
general strike on the Bolivian Railroad was said to have been averte« 
through the mediation of a board appointed in accordance with the 
provisions of this decree. 


Text of the Decree. 


The Committee of Government (Junta de Gobierno), considering: That within the 
Republic there have been repeated strikes, whose conduct it is necessary to regula‘e 
in the future within the practices of modern law, in order that they may not lead to 
results solely prejudicial to the social interests of the country, 

Decrees: 

Articte 1. In the cases in which workmen and employers join together to declare 
a strike or decide on a lockout because of differences arising, they shall be subject to 
the following conditions: 

Arr. 2. Notification of strikes or lockouts shall be given to the departmental author- 
ities eight days in advance of the date set for the strike or lockout, in the iollowinz 


cases: 
(a) When the strikes or lockouts may tend to produce a shortage in the supply v! 
water or light, or suspend the service of railways or street-car lines. 
(6) When by reason of the strike or lockout the sick 6r inmates of asylums, in the 
hospitals and houses of charity, would thereby be deprived of proper attention. 
Art. 8. Notification of strikes or lockouts shall be given to the departmental author- 
ities five days in advance in all other cases not included in the previous article. 
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Arr. 4. Leaders and promoters of strikes who do not comply with the above require- 
ment shall suffer the penalty of a fine of not less than 500 bolivianos [$194.65, par] nor 
more than 2,000 bolivianos |$778.60, par]. 

Art. 5. The workmen or allied employers who are not in accord with a decision 
of strike or lockout shall have the right to freely differ from the collective decisions oi 
their unions or associates, without incurring any responsibility whatsoever. 

Art. 6. Those who in order to form, maintain, or prevent agreements among 
employers, agreements among workmen, strikes of workmen, or lockouts by employers 
resort to violence and coercion sufficient to compel and force their will on workmen 
and employers engaged in the free and legal exercise of their business or work, shall 
be punished by 20 to 60 days’ imprisonment. 

Arr. 7. Usual crimes committed against the life and security of persons or their 
property, in connection with strikes or lockouts, shall be punished in conformity witn 
the penal code. 

Arr. 8. Immediately upon the Ministry of Government having knowledge of a pro- 
jected strike or a strike already begun, it shall send a commission of one to investigate 
on the part of the workmen and of the employers the determining causes of the strike 
or lockout. 

Art. 9. Every dispute arising from disagreement between employers and employees 
shall be submitted to a board of conciliation which shall endeavor in every way 
possible to reach a settlement of the difficulties. If, notwithstanding this inter- 
vention, the disagreement shall continue, it shall be submitted to arbitration. 

The interested parties in the dispute shall have the right equally to refer their case 
directly to arbitration by arbitrators agreed upon by themselves. 

Art. 10. In order to settle strikes or lockouts, there shall be formed boards of con- 
ciliation composed of one representative of the Government, two of a chamber of 
commerce or mining company, and one named by each of the two disputing parties. 

Art. 11. The arbitration decisions shall be binding on the parties concerned in 
the dispute, without necessity of intervention on the part of the judges of the courts 
for their fulfillment. But the decisions rendered shall affect in no way the laws in 
force at that time. 

Art. 12. Government and other public employees shall not declare themselves on 
strike under any pretext whatsoever. Any action contrary to this regulation shall be 
considered contrary to the law so far as legal action thereupon is concerned, 

Art. 13, The Ministry of Government shall register the present decree, 





Passage of 8-Hour Law in Costa Rica. 


HE United States minister at San Jose, Costa Rica, has forwarded 

Bs to this bureau through the Department of State the following 

translation of the 8-hour-day law passed over the veto of the 
president on November 29, 1920, by the Congress of Costa Rica: 


THe CONGRESS OF THE RePpuBLic or Costa Rica DECREES: 


ArticLe 1. That the normal labor which may be required of day laborers, artisans, 
and other workmen on farms, in shops, and other similar concerns shall be fixed at 
eight hours a day, and at ten hours for clerks and commercial employees. The chiefs, 
superintendents, or managers shall fix the daily wage or monthly salary in accordance 
with the work herein stipulated. . 

Art. 2. The work done by the persons mentioned in the foregoing article in excess 
of the ordinary hours specified shall be counted as overtime and shall be paid for 
as follows: Twenty-five per cent of the regular wage or salary for the first three hours 
of extra work, and 50 per cent, at least, for the remaining overtime. 

Arr. 3. The number of daily working hours shall! not exceed 15, and in such cases 
the employee must prove that he is in good health, 
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Building Operations in the United States. 


TATISTICS of building operations, collected by the United States 
Geological Survéy and recently published under the title ‘‘ Build- 
ing operations in the larger cities,” show the number of permits 
issued and the cost of building operations in the principal cities of the 
United States as indicated by reports obtained from the building 
departments of these cities. Although these figures are not complete 
for the entire country, no reports ‘having been received from the 
smaller cities or rural communities, it is believed that they aro 
indicative of conditions for the country as a whole. 

Building operations of 128 cities are shown for 1919 by classes of 
buildings, both the number of permits issued and the cost being given 
separately for wooden buildings and for those of brick or hollow tile, 
and s for additions, alterations, and repairs are separated from 
those for new buildings. 

Unfortunately permits for residential buildings are not shown sepa- 
rately, being included with buildings for industrial, business, eduea- 
tional, religious, public, and other purposes. According to figures for 
1920, obtained from a different source and including building contracts 
aggregating about two and one-half billion dollars, only about 22 per 
cent of the cost of all buildings erected during the year was for those 
intended for residential purposes. An ideal form of records would 
show the number of families provided for. 

According to the report of the Geological Survey the year 1918 
showed less building activity than any one of the preceding 20 years, 
and the country was at least a year behind in buildings. The high 
cost. of building and the antagonistic attitude of the public toward 
increased rents made necessary thereby diverted capital to more 
lucrative fields and so retarded building operations. e-sided and 
often unjust y omen also had the same effect. 

The report shows that 67 per cent of the total number of classified 
operations, 73 per cent of all new operations, and 69 per cent of 
additions and es were of wooden buildings. 

The following table compares the building operations in 60 of the 
leading cities of the United States im 1918 and 1919: 
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IN THE LEADING CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES IN 1918 
AND 1919. 

























































































918 1919 anon, a8 over 
; 
—_—--~-_——-- 
City. | Numaber | Number | 
of per- ‘net of per- er- 
mikees Cost. mits or | Cost. Cost centag: 
buildings. (bulldings. 
MIE. «.. otaeerecinves<os | 9. 185 | $4,112,236 | 6,804) $27,219,436 | $23,107,200; 561.9 
RE ncvectiedeccckedece 2,044 | 3,572,086 3,022! 10,442,739 | 6, 870, 653 | 192 
Baltimore, Md... .... cca. ceccacs 6,170.| 5,390, 483 5,554] 17,574,847 12, 184, 364 2265.4) 
i J esneseevengaghe 3,977 | 7,704,190 6,042! 23,520,855 | 15,816, 665 205. 3 
Pridgeport, Conm.............-. 982 | 3,010,913 1,464 | 4,346,909 | 1, 805, 996 59.4 
t RR 3,457 | 7,014,000 5, 886 13, 033, 00 | 6,019, 000 85.8 
Cambridge, Mass........ buitbee 454 | 2,170,368 754 3, 592, 534 1, 422, 166 65 
Camdam, N.J...ccccccccvccccess 481 | 7,727,187 1,236] 3,421,270) 14,305,917 155.7 
GE 917 | 1,845,067 2,018 6, 039, 960 | 4,194,893 | 227.4 
Ga Sc nccccccctsescccics 1,198 | 5,129, 267 560} 2,277,432) 13,851,835 | 175.1 
CHIINIID: BiEa. ne ccccscccesccccce 2,529 | 34,792,200 6,589 | 104,198,850 | 69, 406, 650 | 199. : 
Cincinnati, Ohio................ | = - 3, 200 | 4, 265, 635 4,734! 9,058,531 | 4,792,896 112. 4 
Cleveland, Ohio................. 8’ 663 | 16,385,800 | 12,283 | 47,707,975 | 31,322,175 191.2 
CR, SEIN cenintinndeedsee 1,824 | 3,301,220 3, 436 6,345,760 | 3,044,540 v2 
EL. ss <ccsnp dein eases 537 | 1,668,030 1,604 14,695,608 | 13,027,578 731.0 
en Re roe | 1,960 | 2,595, 890 3,036 6,779,880 | 4,183,990 161.2 
Des Moines, lows... .....<.-...-- 670 4, 460, 566 , 220 5, 266, 185 | R05, 619 18. 
— 4 eae 7,010 | 18,226,832 21, 473 82, 995, 971 64, 768, 239 355. 
Ta nchindanveascdakes 4 1,243 | 2,627,814 2,066 5, 453, 463 2, 825, 649 107.5 
i innings emcee veued | = 4,041} © 626, 121 1,269 2,255, 580 1, 629, 459 Qi 
a re ected | 870! 945, 453 4,772| 13,657,424) 12,711,971} 1,344.5 
Fort Wayne, Ind............... 329. 913, 124 771 2,228,792 | 1,315, 668 144 
Grand Rapids, Mich............ } S58 | 1,199,985 1, 808 3, 784, 088 | 2, 584, 103 215 
eee 808 | 2,978, 561 1, 552 9, 054, 340 6, 105, 779 | 205. 0 
. i ee oaee | 2,206 2,270,649 1, 432 6, 251, 306 4,010, 657 | 176. 6 
Indianapolis, Ind............... 4,308! 4,558, 676 | 7,454 | 12,794,556 8,235, 880 | 180. 7 
MT EN, Ihe Bes cncwewcececoun 684; 4,232,603; 1,008; 4,557,951 325, 258 | 7.7 
Kansas City, Mo. . ...0.0.<.00- 1,910} 5,649, 645 1,900 | 9, 544, 925 3,895, 280 | 68.9 
Los Angeles, Calif. ..............! 6,381 | 8,678, 842 13,209 | 28,225,833 19, 546, 971 | 225. 2 
EI, SRS 5 stnite tewenet~ os | =. 44,213 | 2,017, 432 2,163 | 4,140,714 2, 123, 282 105.2 
Memphis, Tenn.. ..........00+0! 643 1, 591, 078 1,974 | 7, 518, 950 5, 927, 872 372. 6 
Milwaukee, Wis................. | 11,043 6,513,096 4,388 | 20,006,303 13, 493, 207 207.2 
Minneapolis, Minn.............. 3,695 | 5,395,740 | 6,704 17,309,160 11.913, 420 220.8 
BG TOMER. cco bescccec canes {| 1,201 $34,783 | 1,962! 2,159,873; 1,625,090 303.9 
Newark, N. | SAP Baba sane 1,606 5,336,033 3, 182 20,102,812 | 14,766,779 276.7 
New Bedford, Mass............. | 352 976, 714 762 7,005,423 | 6,028,709 617.2 
New Haven, Conn.............. 928 | 3,227,058 1,758 8,910,917 | 5, 683 , 859 176. 1 
New Orleans, La. ............... 542 | 1,770,930 1, 065 5,249,092 | 3,478, 162 196, 4 
BID a tain cntn docoocdss 352 469, 423 829 3, 569, 399 3, 009, 976 660. 4 
New York, N. Y.: 
i> + udtinieuibheegneaees 1,847 | 5,207,320 3,888 | 23,385,799 18, 178, 479 349. | 
Broakiyn...................| 4,924 | 21,366, 382 17,890 77,280,360 55, 713, 978 | 258.3 
See | 2,668 | 17,697,650 | 3,962) 106,773,373 | 89, 075, 723 | 503. 3 
Eth cretacscccarsdses | 2.298) 6,768,138; 8,910) 46,022,687) 39,254,549 | 580. 0 
eee euneil 1,308 | 2,362,514 | 2, 840 | 4, 295, 268 | 1,932, 754 | 81.8 
| 12,875 | 53,602,004 37,490 257,757,487 | 204,155, 483 380.9 
Oaltamm, Calf. ......cccccccsees | 2.948) 5,382,160; 4,059 7, 134, 573 1, 752, 413 32. 6 
OSS | 941 | 3,709,554 | 1,959 9, 022, 647 5,313,093 14. 2 
ts ecveneguneweginnl 532 | 1,941,163 | 919 7,050, 048 | 5, 108, 885 263. 2 
Philadelphia, Pa..............-. | 5,820 | 15,340,500! 14,509! 65,088,750] 49,718,250/ 324.3 
. Se SSSRRgR—RRRS RSS: | 2.571 | 7,938,350 4,832 14,731,616 | 6,793,266 | 85.6 
. « “sRSSSpSSS SSeS | =—-§, 707 | 6,176, 047 8, 922 9,840,725 | 3,664,678 | 59. 3 
IEEE Bos ccncoosones ' 2532] 4,963,100 3,406 8,077,200} 3,114,100 | 62.7 
 % (peSaaReeeeree sal 9 | 1,838,614 2,339 8,770, 452 | 6,931, 338 | 377 
REIN, Y. .. . ccncccnasinna | = 1,361} 1,949,551 3,525| 9,641,579} 7,692,028 | 394. 6 
 Seepeeggeqeans | §,396+ 6,352,582 7,923 | 20,538,460 | 14, 185,878 223.3 
St. Moul, Minn. ................. } 64,977 | 10,152,709 4,159 | 19,258,733; 9,106,024 39.7 
San Franciseo, Calif............. | 3,688! 7,924 319 5, 363 15, 163, 242 7, 238, 923 91.4 
“STAR } 12,026 | 10,876,183} 12,993; 15,575,590 4,699, 407 43.2 
Sioux City, aes 416 | 3,097, 209 1, 137 | 7, 028, 413 3, 931, 204 | 126.9 
s oa Salntinatacags 787 | 1,598,423 1,593 | 5, 879, 845 4,281, 422 267.9 
A RN | «1,529 | 2, 660, 161 3,650! 7,899,132 5, 238, 979 196.9 
on, D.C...2222222257) 4362 | 10,675,632} 7255 | 20,665,683 | 9, 980, 051 93.6 
Waterbury, Conn....... udecges. | 1,251 | 3,852,620 1,482, 4,767,367 915, 247 23.8 
Worcester, Mass........... eesee-t 1,195 | 2,066,734 2,219 5, 925, 164 3, 858, 430 186, 7 
Youngstown, Ohio........ esbiad } 1,726 4, 577, 4 2, 141 6, 990, 089 2, 412, 105 | 52.7 
0 —— — — “ 
a 160,950 342,591,439 | 281,698 1, 108,665,038 | 746,073, 509 205. 8 
‘ Decrease 
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In using the above comparison it should be borne in mind that the 
figures include all classes of permits, from the repair of a small garage 
to the erection of a large apartment housg or office building, that the 
figures reflect the ieduanel cost of building operations and in some 
cases at least do not represent the same class of building in both 1918 
and 1919. Camden, N. J., for example, shows an increase of 157 
per cent in number of permits and a decrease of 55.7 per cent in cost 
of buildings. ~ The totals for the 60 cities show an increase of about 
75 per cent in number of permits and of 205.8 per cent in total cost of 
operations. 

The table following shows by years, from 1909 to 1919, inclusive, 
the number of permits, total cost of buildings, and average cost per 
permit or building for some of the larger cities of the United States: 


BUILDING OPERATIONS IN SOME OF THE LARGER CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES, 
1909 TO 1919. 


























| 
: Average 
+ Number of 
, Number r— . cost per 
Year. | of cities. na ~ Cost. ormat or 
| 8S. uilding 
+; te Bae EE ie Aah 
SOD. ssicinlitesitss <a> 137 273, 883 | $930, 520,713 $3, 298 
DOOD. et ditiedes> ds - 145 282, 661 916, 353, 775 3, 242 
UA. cid Site stants tps 145 279, 017 863, 968, 860 3, 096 
RE fone 143 278, 129 919, 809, 054 3, 307 
EDM. .cicetmiadinee-: 147 285, 850 859, 657, 250 3, 007 
ne...ssdauh- aula aie 147 281, 174 785, 525, 746 2, 794 
Ss. ...sdeb deere 144 292, 707 821, 120, 657 2, 805 
TB .. .oiditibs ends axe 146 347,761 | 1,046, 276, 549 3, 009 
SEES . oh aidh wide att 145 266, 686 700, 700, 815 2, 627 
SD ccticeatcatentiins | 143 210, 538 430, 014, 365 2, 042 
1919... ...eeeeeees--| lil 365,972 | 1, 302, 998, 607 3, 560 
| 











Of the 141 cities reporting for 1919, as shown in the preceding 
table, 128 reported by classes of structures. The tendency toward 
economy in building, by alterations, additions, and repairs, is apparent 
in the table following, which shows the operations for 141 of the larger 
cities in 1918 and 1919. While many of the cities did not report 
according to the classification given in the table, it is believed that 
the figures are accurate enough to indicate the relative importance 
of the kinds of operations shown. 


DIFFERENT CLASSES OF BUILDING OPERATIONS IN 141 OF THE LARGER CITIES IN 
i918 AND 1919. 






































1918 1919 
Percentage | __ Percentage 
Class. Number of total. | Number of total. 
of per- of per- 

a : es Cost. | — Cost. aaa | 
ings. od Cost.| ings. oe Cost. 
New construction............ 81, 516 | $269, 750,562 | 41 | 72/| 186,933 | $951,047,495| 55) & 

Alterations, additions, and 
SOROS. 5 5s dvedy ccusedve. 95,196 | 85,009,971 | 47 | 23 | 131,729) 171,024,882) 39) 15 
Miscellaneous. ...... a 24,074| 17,504,495; 12/ 5! 20,846| 15,246,442/ 6) 1 
Total...... idl wis De 200,786 | 372,955,028 | 100| 100| 339,508 i» 137, 318, 769 | 100 | 100 
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The foregoing figures relate to all building operations for whatever 
purpose, no attempt being made to show residential buildings 
separately. . 

The following table, taken from Building Statistics for December, 
1920, published by the F. W. Dodge Co., of New York City, covers 
the States north of the Ohio, and east of the Missouri River and 
classifies the building and engineering operations according to the 
purpose for which the structure is to be used. The number of projects 
or buildings, the new floor space provided, and the valuation are 
shown for each of the 11 classifications. The figures are for actual] 
contracts awarded during the calendar year 1920. Residential 
buildings include all apartments, flats and tenements, dwellings, 
barns and farm buildings, dormitories, hotels, and private garages 
and stables. 

BUILDING AND ENGINEERING CONTRACTS AWARDED DURING THE YEAR 1920 IN 
STATES NORTH OF THE OHIO, AND EAST OF THE MISSOURI RIVER. 


| 
| Number of | New floor space, | 








Class of buildings. | projects. | in square feet. Valuation 
, 

DO edith dinstnnte si dipscctnactbannnns sacs 10,760 | 82,631, 600 $420, 146,590 
Educational......... labile abithhsagnhtadiees staat 2,029 | 26 , 295, 190 172, 468, 600 
ee eee 587 6,052, 100 47, 542, 890 
thn. : tata di. caabieieend ig docnieiteminabenad 6,138 | 128, 329, 800 591,954, 500 
i oo tee ones cnt omni co nwes a0 4 175 1, 294, 600 12, 996, 800 
PHU ta Ob koh Shaddence sv upaschabcheadssdeced 536 | 2, 834, 300 26,647,700 
Publie works and public utilities.....................| MO) Se aes ey eee 594, 242,930 
Re 6 mn ccecccwnesetdorncveseves 949 | 5,061,400 41,342,000 
ROE ee oi ehitnsesesocanannkweetseees an 1 28, 962 | 136, 345,000 565,939,985 
SOCK STEIN Ss Jace ce ccccocccbhiccdocecceccocs 1,308 | 12, 355, 390 | 91,126,300 
aged chad Ghadddds cated eadcusnedbe sce ay D hes dhueeteden Samed 172,800 
tind ithieestinienedneteseapinneie<geeens WE etl aendnceseeo 2, 564,581,915 











168,781 buildings. 


It is seen that the valuation of contracts awarded for residential 
buildings is about 22 per cent of the valuation of all contracts awarded. 

Comparative data showing tlte total contracts awarded during 
each year, 1910 to 1920, as shown by the report of the F. W. Dodge 
Co., are as follows: 


AMOUNT OF CONTRACTS AWARDED DURING EACH YEAR, 1910 TO 1920. 














Year. i Contracts. | Year. | Contracts. 
ee Pee lee ee ae DS Ea ee '$1, 356, 989,397 
ee ee ot Le ICE Nee nen on an wascceeanecuenen | 1,618, 157,000 
LORD LE en dg i . 4” ~ QeRSgGPRSRR, Sele SgEReE Sees | 1,689, 242,000 
ib RS in ononccveshesoracetsenscesunent 2, 579, 889, 000 
et Eo 2S ee aE Te OPES ee ri Mr... Ll ssadg bdbbcdsosvecsscenrcbos 2, 564,582,900 
SOLE, Se EES cl Binnie c6s cagwadsel<cas | 940, 089,334 | 





Beginning with 1915 a gradual increase in the amount of contracts 
awarded is noted each year, except for 1920, but data are not avail- 
able to show how much of this increase is caused by the higher cost 
of materials and labor, nor are the figures at hand to show what 
proportion of the valuation is for residential buildings each year, but 
the index number of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
for lumber and building materials for 1920 shows that the cost of 
these materials has increased 218 per cent since 1914, The aver- 
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age increase in w of 35 building trade occupations, 1920 over 1914, 
al about 87 mr The actual velanea of construction repre- 
sented by the higher money valuations of the later years is, therefore, 
comparatively small. 

In an article published in The American Contractor for January 
8, 1921, contaiming an estimate based on building permit statistics 
for 14 large cities, it is estimated that the accumulated deficit. amount. 
to about 147 per cent of the normal annual building program, and tha‘ 
therefore in 1921 we faee a demand equivalent to a normal output of 
two and one-half years. ! 


——_— 





Housing Notes from Foreign Countries. 


Australia. 


ITH regard to the housing problem in Adelaide, South Ans- 
tralia, the Sydney (New South Wales) Morning Herald of 
October 22, 1920, says: 


After discussing the high cost of building and housing problems the Master Builders’ 
Federal Convention has affirmed by resolution that the contributing causes were: 

“1. The shortage and high cost of materials, due to the dislocation of industry, a1! 
consequently lessened production as a result of the war. 

“2. The extreme scarcity of labor due to the great demand for houses under the 
repatriation scheme; the loss of mechanics in industry killed and incapacitated a1 
the war; the lessened output due to shortening of hours, elimination in some States 
of work on Saturdays, and general decrease of efficiency: and the moving of men out 
of industry on to the land.’’ 

It was recommended that— 

“1. Vocational training classes be continued and made 4gvailable for the purpose 
of training unskilled men. 

“2. The erection of buildings other than residential should be limited. 

“3. The abolition of all duties other than revenue on all building materials.’’ 

The convention also strongly recommended that State associations take into their 
serious consideration the urgent necessity for encouragement and formation of su\)- 
urban and district associations to be represent®d at the convention, and that uniform! y 
be secured in the allowance of trade discounts to members of associations by supplicrs 
of materials by placing members of the associations of convention on the wholesale 


basis. 
Home Building for Ex-Service Men in Victoria.' 


The State of Victoria is putting into effect comprehensive hoine- 
building plans for returned soldiers and sailors. The War Service 
Homes Commissioner has purchased large areas for subdivision ani! 
is having them laid out in accordance with the latest town-planning 
ideas. It is expected that the road construction, footpaths, parking, 
tree planting, and utility services will be completed about the same 
time the houses are finished. Provision has been made for 1,115 
dwellings in the vicinity of Melbourne. 


Hungary.” 


pS A recent interview the Hungarian commissioner of lodging affairs 
* stated that the Gevernment was about to take active measures 
for the construction of houses in various congested areas and that they 
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1 Data taken from Commerce Nov. 12, 1920, p. 694. Washington. 


? Date from the American conse en Bottapack. dated Oct. 29, 1920. 
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were prepared to set aside a sum of fifty million crowns for meeting 
these urgent building needs. The lack of houses is a crying necessity 
in all the net cities of Hungary. The greatest of all is the need in 
Budapest, whose present population is estimated to be 50 per cent 
greater than before the war. Beside the causes which appear in 
general in most of the greater Kuropean cities to produce abnormal 
congestion (viz, the crowding in from the country districts to the 
town, cessation of new constructions since the outbreak of the war, 
etc.), there has been in Budapest a great influx of public officials and 
other persons who have fled from the territories of prewar Hungary 
now occupied by Czecho-Slovaks, Rumanians, and Jugoslavs. Many 
of these refugees are now, and have been since the autumn of 1919, 
residing in box freight cars which stand on switches of the principal 
railway stations in Budapest and many other parts of the country. 
It now appears that the Hungarian Government will take some active 
measures toward new construction—of which hitherto there has been 
almost none. ‘The situation in Budapest has hitherto been relieved 
principally by the lodging office, which has forcibly commandeered 
all space considered to be in excess of the requirements of the occupier 
and thereby found accommodation for a great number of persons 
within the existing structures. 

The sum of 50,000,000 crowns (about $125,000 at the current rate 
of exchange, but probably having a purchasing power in Hungary of 
more than twice that) is, of course, not a vast sum, but it should 
nevertheless considerably relieve the situation if wisely expended. 
It will likewise improve conditions of railway transport ‘a rendering 
available for freight purposes the box cars now occupied as residences. 


New Zealand.* 


‘HE demand for workingmen’s homes in the different centers of 

New Zealand far exceeds the supply. The scarcity of building 
materials, the high cost of construction, and the timidity of private 
capital in the matter of investment in private houses or business 
properties have brought about an acute situation. To meet this 
condition Parliament has appropriated $3,742,900 for the building 
of homes for the workers in various parts of the Dominion during 
the coming year. 


Scotland.‘ 


DUNDEE authorities are now proposing to experiment in cottage 

municipal houses. Plans have been prepared for a total of 
1,200 cottages to be erected in Craigie, Maryfield, and Balgay 
districts. 

These cottages, it is claimed, will cost at least £1,400 ($6,813.10, 
par) each, which will result in an aggregate expenditure by the 
municipality of something like £1,500,000 ($7,299,750, par). 

The onal will be of two sizes, one type being a five-room house 
and the other a six-room house. The necessary sites have been 
acquired for the cottages, and the roads are now being constructed. 


——. 


* Data takon from Commerce 3, Nov. 17, 1920, Pp 754. Washington. 
* Data from the American consul at Dundee, Seotland, dated Dec. 8, 1920. 
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Nationality of Members of International Seamen’s Union of America. 


HE following tables showing the nationality or nativity of 
members of the International Seamen’s Union of America »| 
| specified dates were compiled at the office of the United 
States Shipping Board from membership cards of the organization 
as they were found in the several districts. The original facts as to 
nativity are obtained in order that any wages unpaid or any moncy 
otherwise due at a member’s death may be transmitted through t})e 
proper channels to such relatives as he shall designate and which js 
noted on the cards. As has been intimated, the figures represen! 
nativity of members rather than nationality, since the union has 
not yet been able to obtain figures showing the number of members 
who have been naturalized. 


NATIONALITY OF MEMBERS OF THE INTERNATIONAL SEAMEN’S UNION, DEC. |, 
AS COMPARED WITH SEPT. 1, 1919, AND JULY 1, 1917. 


Dee. 1, 1920. 


——— —— ———— ———————— 






























































All districts. stom - ant Gulf Great Lakes. Pacific coast. 
Nationality. | ae i —— 
Num- | Per | Sail- | Fire- -< | Sail- | Fire-|,..,. | Sail- | Fire- | ,. 
ber. |cent.} ors. | men. pane ors. | men. | Cooks.| org. | men. |“° 
j | 
POO. cos cc cdtwee 323 | 0.21 5 Be | a 2 7 7 2 
IS Lr ee 917 59 114 320 187 91 60 34 45 26 | 
NE, on sceccbanadbeue 1,197 | .77| 376] 405 | 336 13 i 19 29 | 
ee alaaihestltineae toes 19,083 12.23 | 3,520 | 4,650 | 5,934 11,141 | 839! 473) 1,415) 494 
ERS Aegan, 1 Ol pp RE. SB BSS 5 2 ae 2 
SD. Ftd. Weteebedwehe ce 837 53 6 Wee Wrebusedibaileedls doleclswieso< 50 49 40) 
fe EE 3s oe 218 | >} eer Le tes EE SS, ee 
BT EE TD: 4,937 | 3.16 | 2,246 | 1,296 461 139 29 17 580 74 | } 
 . ERR Cee oF. 3, 574 | 2.29 | 1, 874 Gee Icemsask 151 64 12 gy Fe 10 
EI secede <eccacecn a OS ae «6S eee 113 250 ll 7 5 45 10 ; 
Cc bessnasceceass 2, 767 | 1.77 542 478 421 179 130 59 605 103 250 
a EER Sree 3, 045 | 1.95 76 | 2,182 345 21 75 12 140 182 12 
a aA a 2,776 | 1.78 | 1,154 541 757 45 21 4 164 38 
ue dbbsbbbedbdcdccceia 1,818 | 1.17 463 645 411 159 18 24 50 18 ) 
DN sda» ducintes denndin 935 | «60 |....... 468 8 a) Se Se 180 78 70 
WED s os cnbbvesvevedis 8,810 | 5.65 | 2,427 | 2, 865 591 696 152 53 | 1,675 182 169 
Philippine Islands....... . Uae 2 eee ES OR Oe 14 a 
US obs ck iddedscecsea Fe og RAS ae. ee ee 71 29 = ae 
i cdipiheccen cline 2,372 | 1.52 536 | 1, 269 | ar ee eee 17 12 | 62 
Roumania..............- 57 = ee gs a Fe ee 4 OS 3.cieee 2 | 
6 oo iw sanmeni 3,683 | 2.36 | 1,643 532 471 | 292) 105 ot 435 161 0 
South and Central 
America, not specified.; 1,103; .71 195 100 TEED, cigxil cdesvl se sneowedss s:- 52 |....--- 
NS cidicghiocmnaniane + 7,251 | 4.64 342 | 4,890 | 1,585 15 31 2 32 275 ) 
ETL E Ee 8,300 | 5.32 | 2, 464 | 3,249 336 | 431] 201 38 | 1,340 181 60 
Switzerland. ............ 292 | .19 |....... 68 132 9 17 13 15 8 0 
ccc naiediane vores 295 | .19|....... 197] 38] 2; 3 i} 13] 38 3 
United States............ 79, 565 |50.99 /20,963 (23,695 |14, 801 |4,914 |3,191 | 3,718 2, 335 | 4, 146 1, 802 
S| een oe 475 | .30 2 416 |....... 22 8 Dene aweclec--- ia 
Total............../1156,002 |100. 0 |38, 954 |50, $7f |28, 483 (8,328 |5, 044 | 4,576 Ho, 108 | 6,170 | 3, 468 











1The Pacific: About 90 per cent y eyeers sailors practically all A. B.’s. The Great Lakes: Al) 
ized; sailors are in the majority A. i 


50 per cent organized ’3, a minority ordinary seamen. The Atla 
Practically 90 per cent organized. 
2 Inchodes all British 


3 Includes Serbia, Hawaiian Islands, Lithuania, Hungary, Bohemia, Syria, Jugo-Slavia, Porto lt 
Asia, Iceland. } 

‘ The president of the union, Andrew Furuseth, explains that the active membership is about 104,". 
An active member is one paid up within six months. The total as given arises from the great turnov.’, 
especially on the Lakes and among the firemen on the Atlantic. 
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NATIONAIT ITY OF MEMBERS OF THE INTERNATIONAL SEAMEN’S UNION, DEC. 1, 
1920, AS COMPARED WITH SEPT. 1, 1919, AND JULY 1, 1917—Concluded. 


Sept. 1, 1919. 






























































All distrets. | Atlanticand Gulf | Great Lakes. Pacific coast. 
, : thi | | ; ie a Cape 
Country of birth. | Cooks | | Cooks Docks 
Num- | Per | Sail- | Fire- | and | Sail- | Fire-; and | Sail- | Fire- | and 
ber. | cent.| ors. | men. | stew-| ors. |Men.| stew-| ors. | men. | stew- 
ards. ards. | ards. 
Ristestoeegien 1 a | 
| eee aE eT ART Ee Lene a 
All .countries........... e| 89, 167) 100.0} 19,068, 25, 286) 11, 594) 7, 104) 6,938) 3,702) 8,781) 3,570’ 3,124 
United States............ 39,347} 44.1] 8, 463; 10,123) 4, 857/ 3, 885) 4,079} 2,910] 1,609) 2,192) 1, 228 
Scandinavia.............- 16, 078; 18.0) 5,614) 3,489 559} 1,315) 706 111} 3,625; 367 292 
British Empire.......... 10,990, 12.3] 1,070| 2.503} 2,674) °934/ 1,952) 448) 1,266) 328) 715 
Mediterranean countries.| 9,700, 10.9) 1,223) 5,962) 1, 337| 164| 310 47| 160 303 194 
Eastern and southeast- | 
ern Europe............. 5,072; 5.7) 1,61C) 888 135) 443) 424 86} 1, 330 125 31 
Central and southwest- | | 
ern Europe............. 4,937, 5.5) 969 915; 1,040) 357) 367] 95| 669 15! 374 
Latin America (includ- —— 
ing Dutch West indies).| 2,465 29) 119 907) 992) 31... 3) 122} «101, (8 
Philippines and Hawaii.. 576, 0.6)....... | @Bietus. Balas? orn Beth £30 ere 3 74 
All otherS...........0.000 i OMS wnane ERED OEE SG TS owas Revere ey ee 
J | | 
July 15, 1917. 

f | | al one SWE? pares 
Jl, er 42, 467; 100.0) 7, 956 6, 567; 5,629) 4,239) 4,416; 1,073) 6,669) 3,011) 2,847 
United States............ 12,219} 28. 8) 1, 327; 1,280) 1,910) 1,919) 2, 234] 799| 529] 1,350) 910 
SERIE. cccscvccccess 10, 854; 25.6) 3,413) 1,739 230) 1,006; 457) 70} 3, 102) 550! 87 
British Empire.......... 6,886} 16.2 530! 709; 2,152) 614; 926) 135] 651| 352) 797 
Mediterranean countries - 3, 061 7. 3) 374; 1, 44] 465 56) 134 6 83 3il 191 
Eastern and southcast- 

i pee 3,423} 8.1) 1,144) 378) < 260) 206) 16} 1, 225) 108 39 
Central and northwest- | | 

ern Europe.............| 5,582) 13.2} 1,163, 1,002} 748) 351) 454! 46} 1,038} 321 459 
Latin America (including | | een Sea 

Dutch West Indies). . . 258} 0.6) 5) 48) Oe _ See 41) 19 £0 
All others...............- 144 0.3)....... bs beinaes | = @ 4 —— | Fees ei 74 











Constitution Adopted by Labor Congress at Guayaquil, Ecuador.’ 


HE following is a copy of the constitution adopted by the 
recent labor congress at Pa ag which expresses the senti- 


ments and aspirations of the labor people of Ecuador. 


The workers of the Republic of. Ecuador, reunited in congress in the city of Guay- 
aquil, agree to the following constitution: 

ArTICcLE 1. The Federation of Ecuadorian Workers is herewith established, formed 
of the societies represented in this congress and all that may be established hereafter 
if they so desire. 

Art. 2. The object of this Federation is the moral, intellectual, economic, and 
material betterment of the working ciasses of Ecuador, and for the unification of all 
labor organizations to secure: 

(a) Our rights as citizens guaranteed by the Constitution of the Republic; 

(b) The principal objects and organization of all classes of workers in the Republic; 

(ce) Encourage their instruction; 

(d) Obtain from the public powers the passage of new laws and simplify the exist- 
ing laws for the improvement of the common people; 

(e) The participation of all federated societies in all matters relating to political 
and military parties in the mere yf as well as questions that would injure the reli- 
gious beliefs of the various social classes 

Art. 3. This federation to employ adequate measures for the attainment of its 
object under the constitution and laws of the State, and for its protection proposes: » 


—ees 





i Data furnished by United States consul at Guayaquil, Ecuador, under date of Nov. 12, 1920. 
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(a) To encourage within the workers true patriotism and the compliance with their 
duties through the spread of civic and moral instruction; 

(6) To cultivate in the male and female workers a dignified character, reciprocal! 
respect, fraternity, solidarity, cooperation, love of work, sobriety, hygiene, etc., 
combating especially gambling and alcoholism: 

(c) To procure for all workers of the Republic all the political and military rights 
guaranteed by the constitution: 

(d) Assist in organizing the female workers. 

Art. 4. For the realization oi these objects proper laws shall be secured: 

a) On accident to workers; 

b) Regulation of the hours of work; 

(c) Protection of women and crippled children; . 

(d) Reduction in cost of living: 

(e) Construction of hygienic houses to be acquired by a system of amortization; 

Free nredical assistance, rest on Sunday; 
9) Establish savings banks, and loan offices with no interest; 
) Protection of the aborigines; 

(i) Freedom from fiscal and municipal taxes to cooperative societies dealing in 
foodstuffs ; 

( y Freedom from taxes on unproductive land; 

) Forced labor; 
rT. 5. To realize these it is proposed: 

(a) To establish primary and technical schools for children under age, business 
schools for workers, libraries, conferences, popular lectures, boarding schools in the 
capital of each province for children of the Indian race; 

(b) To establish professional syndicates, mutual aid societies, cooperative: prodtc- 
tion and consumption societies, employment offices, information bureaus, banks of 
loan and deposit; 3 

© To found homes for old and invalid workers, trades schools for orphans and 
indigent children, and 

(d) To improve by all possible means the hygienic conditions of the workers, par- 
ticularly by the construction of adequate houses for them. 

Arr, 6. The federation shall procure by all possible means from Congress a min- 
istry of office of labor to look after labor legislation, and enforce all the laws relatiny 
to the working classes. 


After a discussion from October 7 to 15, the foregoing constitu- 
tion was signed by the representatives of the various societies. 





Labor Organization in China.’ 


LTHOUGH labor in China can not be said to be organized in the 
A sense that labor is organized in Europe and America, there 
have been in China from time immemorial guilds which have 
played an important part in the life of the people. These guilds are 
either composed of natives of the same province or town, or merchants 
or craftsmen in the same line of business. They have, speaking 
generally, not concerned themselves so much with rates of wages 
or labor conditions as with the protection of their members against 
official exactions and the rendering of assistance in money or kin: 
in time of trouble. Of late years, and more especially since the war, 
these guilds have increased in number, and im a place like Shanghai 
they now embrace almost every form of labor, skilled and unskilled. 
There are guilds of stevedores, wheelbarrow and ricksha coolies, 
chauffeurs, and even cooks, in fact almost every class of labor employed 





' Excerpts from for the 1919 on the conditions and of British trade with China. 
Appendit IL, pp. 5638. Great Britain, ecasthaans aft emeens bvelte Lention, 1920. Omid. 853. 
he 
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bv foreigners, and during the present year students, merchants, 
shopkeepers, and streets have formed themselves into associations 
and unions. The inherent capacity of the Chinese for combining 
and blind obedience to the orders of their superiors has placed great 
power in the hands of those, often professional agitators, who lead 
them, as is shown by what happened in June, 1919, in Shanghai. 
when, in sympathy with the students’ movement against the Japa- 
nese, all the Chinese shops in the Foreign Settlement closed their 
doors, coolies refused to load or unload ships, and crews to go to 
sea in them; workers in the shipbuilding yards came out, and even 
chauffeurs in foreign employment went on strike-——the only explana- 
tion the latter were able to give being that the guild had ordered 
them to do so. 

It is certain that the movement above described will gather in 
strength as time goes on and the result of the privileges and immu- 
nities recently gained by labor in other countries becomes known and 
understood in China. For the moment labor unrest in China is 
prevented from becoming serious owing to the hand to mouth exist- 
ence led by the vast majority of the people and the lack of funds in 
the hands of the guilds which make it difficult to organize and carry 
on strikes for more than a very brief period. Moreover, most of the 
guilds and the recently formed associations are local and not directly 
connected with similar bodies in other parts of the country, thus 
preventing action bemg taken on a wide and national scale. But 
the movement already constitutes in Shanghai, Peking,.Canton, and 
other large towns, an anxious problem for the Chinese authorities 
and the foreign interests concerned. They are, for instance, at 
the time of writing, faced with the threat of another general strike 
of shopkeepers and workers in the International Settlement at 
Shanghai as a means of forcing the municipal council to accept 
Chinese members on the council, the watchword of the promoters 
of the agitation being “No taxation without representation,’ a 
phrase hitherto unknown in China, and quite meaningless to the 
vast majority of the people. 


in 
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Efficiency of Seamen on the Pacific Coast." 


HE efficiency of seamen on the Pacific coast has fallen off approxi- 
mately 50 percent in the last six years. Efficiency hasbeen eaten 
into from two sides. A large number of men have gone to naviga- 

tion schools and become officers of vessels. That takes away from t}y 
men before the mast that amount of actual skill. Then, we have now 
in this country some 12,000,000 tons of shipping instead of 2,000,000. 
While a large number of men who had quit the sea have returned, 
and quite a number of workmen have quit the sea, there necessarily 
must have come into the service a very large number of entirely new 
men, and it takes years to train seamen into actually efficient men 
On the Pacific coast it has operated this way to a certainty, and the 
actual efficiency in the handling of the vessels’ gear and appliances 
and in doing the work for the vessels in any sense has been reduce: 
approximately 50 per cent. The shipowners now understand this 
and the reasons for it, and some of them are doing the best they can 
consistent with their business to assist in developing the old standar:| 
of efficiency again. It was a remarkable fact that while the wages 
on the Pacific prior to 1915 were at least 50 per cent higher than on 
the Atlantic, the cost of transporting a ton of freight or 1,000 feet of 
lumber for any given distance was probably about 30 per cent less 
than on the Atlantic. Of course, on the Pacific the seamen hand: 
the cargo and they at all times handle the ship’s gear, which has the 
advantage that the gear is taken better care of and therefore lasts 
longer. The method used in developing this system on the Pacific 
was first to give the members of the union the preference; and, 
secondly, to insist that the union should examine applicants for mem- 
_ bership and reject those who are not reasonably efficient; thirdly, 

the men obtain their employment directly from the officers of the 
vessels, which always results in a constant weeding out of men who 
either can not or will not learn to do their work as they should: 
fourthly, there was an understanding that the officer of the vesse! 
might disch a man who was found inefficient or failed to do his 
work reasonably proper at any place. 

4 


School for Seamanship. 


CCORDING to an announcement in the Seamen’s Journal (San 
Francisco), for December 8, 1920, aschool for seamen is about to 
be established in San Francisco by the Sailors’ Union of the Pacific, one 
of the Pacific district organizations of the International Seamen's 
Union of America. The purpose of this new educational venture is 





1 The first h of this article is a statement by Andrew Furuseth, President of the Internation«! 
Seaman’s Union of America, Dec. 11, 1920. 
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(o train men in the arts of the sea. Some of the older members of 
the union will act as instructors. 

[t is the desire of the union to maintain a high standard of craftsmanship and to 
compensate for the dilution of the merchant marine personnel during the war with 
untrained seamen, 

Prior to the war young American apprentice seamen did not have 
io be trained. European countries furnished a sufficient number of 
nble seamen. The war, however, affected this supply. Moreover, 
‘he adoption of the La Follette Seamen’s Act resulted in wage in- 
creases for seamen both in Europe and in America, as the law made 
it possible for seamen reaching American ports on foreign vessels to 
quit and contract with American \essels for American wages. In con- 
sequence foreign shipowners were forced to raise wages, which has 
tended to make sailors remain on ships of their own nationality. 





Home Workers in New York City Tenements.' 


N 1919 under the auspices of the Child Welfare Committee of the 
Women’s City Club of New York, Mrs. Mary G. Schonberg made 
an intensive study of tenement home work in that city. Some of 

the findings of this investigation of 500 families in which home work 
was being done constitute a strong argument for a campaign of edu- 
cation and publicity in order that legislation may be enacted to 


abolish altogether what is declared to be an “iniquitous” phase of 
industry. 


The articles made at home were as follows: 


For men: Slippers, shirts, neckwear, pants, vests, coats, overcoats, hat bows on 
sweat bands, and pajamas. 

For women: Corset covers, stockings, spats, waists, smocks, dresses, aprons, neck- 
wear, silk vests, crochet buttons, swiss embroidery, tassels, flowers, feathers, dress 
trimmings, gloves, snap fasteners, hat pins, hats, powder puffs, and veils. 

For children: Infants’ petticoats, dresses, coats, pillow slips, carriage covers, chii- 
dren’s dresses, boys’ jackets, knitted caps, and toy watches. 

Miscellaneous and household articles: Table cloths, tags, lamp shades, night lights, 
flannel bags, paper bells and garlands, novelty paper caps, umbrellas, cushions, and 
gold and silyer embroidery on uniforms, 


Some of the facts brought out in the survey were as follows: 


1. Of the 500 families studied, 93 per cent were Italians and 7 per cent other na- 
tionalities, 

2. Fifty-two per cent of the workers worked less than 6 hours a day, and 48 per cent 
worked more than 6 hours a day, and many of them worked 9 and 10 hours a day. 

3. Eighty-two per cent of the workers earned less then 20 cents an hour, 17 per cen! 
earned Races 20 and 50 cents an hour, and only | per cent earned more than 50 
cents an hour, This 1 per cent was composed of contractors whose exploitation oi 
home workers is particularly vicious. 

4. Forty-seven per cent of the workers earned $5 or leas a week, 42 per cent carne | 
between $5 and $10 weekly, and about 11 per cent earned more than $10 a week. 


When it is remembered that these home workers were living iv 
highly congested districts in crowded houses, tenements, or flats 
(425, or 85 per cent, of the families investigated lived in four rooms 
or less) and that 82 per cent of the families have four or more mem- 
bers, the seriousness of the problem is realized. 








_ | Suminarized from re) ies in The American Child, published by tho National Child Labor 
Committec, New York City, November, 1920, pp. 257-261. 
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Industrial home work conflicts with family duties, children are 
neglected, homes are uncared for, mothers are exhausted, and the 
children of home workers are made to labor in time they should spen< 
in play and study. Even when the children do not actually assis: 
in the industrial home work, they carry goods to and from the factor 
and inadequately perform many of the household tasks that.thei: 
mothers have not the time or energy to do, such as dishwashing. 
sweeping, cooking, and taking care of the babies. School records in- 
dicate that ‘““many children engaged regularly in homework attend 
school irregularly, are dull when they do attend and frequently fail in 
their term’s work.” 





Labor Unrest in France.’ 
By Anice L. Wairney. 


N FRANCE as in all the countries affected by the war the condi- 
l tions resulting from the long struggle which left the world de- 
pleted of raw materials, food, credit, and men, have contributed 
to augment the unrest among working people which was making 
itself felt. before the outbreak of the war in 1914 Among the specifi: 
causes of dissatisfaction and unrest which are fairly general in all the 
countries are unemployment, scarcity of food and fuel, high cost o! 
living, profiteering, depreciation of national currency, failure of the 
Governments to keep promises made to tlie workers, and agitation o! 
radical labor leaders. {[n France all these factors are included and 
resentment is also felt because of failure to adequately enforce the 
eight-hour day and because of the arrest oi labor leaders during the 
strikes of last May and the failure of the :overnment to release them. 
Underneath all these causes, however, is the fact that the policy of 
the General Confederation of Labor (Confédération Générale du 
Travail), the powerful trade-union organization of the country, is 
and always has béen essentially a revolutionary one. 


Union Organization. 


‘THE growth of trade-unionism is comparatively recent in France, 

for while freedom of association was recognized by ancient French: 
law, it was, except for short intervals, denied to French workmen up 
to the year 1860. From that time to 1884 it was tolerated and there 
was a slow growth in workmen’s societies up to 1884 when a law was 
passed according freedom of association to both employers and work- 
ers, but it was not until 1901 that these rights were fully granted 
Organization has always been more complete among employers than 
among the workers, though since 1914 membership in employees 
federations has been increasing rapidly, that of the General Confed- 
eration of Labor having grown from about 500,000 in 1914 to more 
than 2,000,000 in 1920. The General Confederation of Labor is com- 





1 In pr ng this article the current numbers of the following publications have béen used: Bulletin 
du Ministére du Trava‘l, Bulletin de la Statistiqae Générale de la France, Christian Science Monitor, The 


Contem Review, The Economic Review, L’Economiste Francais, The Economist, La France 
Libre Labor Year Book—1919, L’ Humanité, L’Information Ouvriére et Sociale, Labour Overseas, 
Monthly Labor Review, Political Science Qu..rterty, Questions Pratiques Droit Ouvrier, La République 


Frangaise, New Statesman, La Triv. ileuse. 
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pcsed of two sections—the national federation of the unions (synd*- 
cats) of a given trade or industry and the local Bourses du Travail 
siade up of the syndicates of a given locality irrespective of the nature 
cf their trade, which are in turn united into a National Federation 
of Bourses. The federations and bourses are exclusively composed of 
‘syndieats rouges” (red unions) which are divided into two groups: 
the revolutionary syndicates upholding class war and the social rey o- 
lution, and those dealing only with trade questions. 

The aims of the C. G. T. (Confécération Générale du Travail), «= 
expressed in the first article of the constitution are as follows: 

(1) To unite wage earners in the defense of their morai and material, their eco- 
nomic and professional interests; -» 

(2) The Confederation unites, apart from all political theses, all workers who are 


conscious of the struggle to be waged in order to destroy the system of wage earners 
and employers. 


Recent affiliations to the C.G. T. are the Federations of Civil Ser- 
vants which include the Postal Federation, the Federation of Office- 
holders, and the Federated Union of State Employees. An organi- 
zation with somewhat similar aims is the ne vror formed amalgama- 
tion of four organizations of agricultural workers called the National 
Federation of Agricultural Laborers. 

Not all of the workers’ organizations in France are founded on the 
principle of the class struggle, however. There are the so-called 
‘“syndicats jaunes’”’ (yellow unions), founded in 1900 and working to 
better the conditions of the workmen by law and upholding the en- 
tente between employees and employers; the recently formed Con- 
fédération National du Travail which has approximately 100,000 ad- 
herents, largely ex-soldiers, and which oer. for agreement between 
capital sadtlabad and against the struggle of the classes, and the Fed- 
eration of Christian Workers, with a membership of 140,000 which 
stands for the defense of the occupational interests of its members 
and is considered to have been instrumental in‘bringing about the 
failure of the general strike last spring through its orders to its 


members. 
French Socialist Party. 


|? IS impossible in a consideration of present tendencies and con- 

ditions in the working-class movement to exclude the French Social- 
ist Party, which while it is in the main limited to political action is 
made up largely of the working classes and is inspired by the same 
theories and ideas as those of the General Confederation of Labor. 
Each branch of the labor movement is independent or autonomous; 
that is, there is no stable tie connecting the trade union, socialist, and 
cooperative groups and they do not meet except in special definite 
cases to plan their policy, so that it is seldom that the members of thie 
Socialist Party are called upon to act as propagandists of trade- 
unionism or the cooperative movement. On the other hand, promi- 
nent members of the Socialist Party have a large part in determining 
the policy of the C. G, T. through their membership in that organi- 
zation, 

In 1920 there were 160,000 members’ cards issued by the Socialist 
Party, but this is hardly an index of the party’s strength since in the 
November, 1919, elections approximately one-fifth of the more than 
8,000,000 votes cast were for Socialist candidates. 
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General Labor and Industrial Conditions. 


UNEMPLOYMENT at the present time is very serious throug))- 

out the country and is increasing with great rapidity. By t\. 
first of December it was stated that the electrical industry was prac- 
tically the only one which remained normal. Various estimates plac: 
the number of unemployed at the present time at from 500,000 i 
1,000,000. Industries which are particularly badly off are all luxur 
industries and iron and steel, automobile, textile, clothing, silk, glov; 
hides and skins, fur, and shoe industries. 

The causes of unemployment are many; they include overproduc- 
tion, lack of organization in some industries for export trade, thie 
difficulties met in adapting some of the mechanical lodaateian to post. 
war manufacturing, lack of money for reconstruction in the devas- 
tated regions, high cost of raw materials, scarcity of coal, ete. The 
fundamental cause, however, seems to be the lack of confidence whic} 
is felt by bankers and financiers as a result of the expected lowering 
in price¢ which has caused merchants, manufacturers and public to 
await the lower prices before increasing stocks or buying. As a re- 
sult of the accumulation of stocks due to the sudden cessation o! 
orders and the failure of the banks to extend credit many industries 
have been forced to reduce wages and salaries and when strikes havc 
resulted manufacturers have indicated their willingness to close thei: 
factories if the cuts were not accepted. 

In spite of the difficulties due to scarcity of money and materia!s 
progress in reconstruction in the 10 invaded Departments has been 
rapid in the past 15 months. On the Ist of October 77 per cent o! 
the industries located in these regions had resumed work with from 45 
to 60 per cent of their prewar personnel employed im tne different 
localities. 

The Economic Council. 


BECAUSE of the economic difficulties of the country demanis 
were made by- the C. G. T. that an economic council representing 
workman and employer, producer and consumer, should be appointe:! 
by the Government. A commission called the economic council was 
after some discussion, appointed but as it was unsatisfactory to tlie 
labor bodies the C. G. T. formed an economic council early in the pest 
ear on which were represented, in addition to the C. G. T. itself, the 
National Federation of State Employees, the National Federation o| 
Cooperatives and the newly formed Union of Industrial, Commercia! 
and Agricultural Technical Workers (U.S. T. 1. C. A.), which is made 
up of engineers and intellectual workers engaged in productive 
processes who have until recently held aloof from social propa- 
ganda. Projects which so far have been advocated by the council 
are nationalization of railroads, of mines, and of water power and 
creation of a bureau of national economics. 


Sildheassinns’ ak: besbecns Uudca: 


The Genera! Strike. 


; I ‘HE strikes and disorders which marked the year 1919 and in 
which the strikers had been almost uniformly victorious increased in 
strength and violence in March and May, 1920. To the demands for 
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more wages and shorter hours was added the demand for “industrial- 
ized nationalization.”” The general strike was precipitated by the 
rrore radical element among the railwaymen on the Ist of May on the 
-round that the Government had not kept its promise to collaborate 
with the C. G. T. in considering the question of nationalization. The 
strike was opposed by several unions of railway workers not affil- 
inted to the ( G. T. and was therefore not complete upon most of the 
nes. On the 2d of May the C. G. T. called upon the miners, seamen, 
:nd dockers to support the railwaymen by going on strike, and on 
the 8th of May a similar order was issued to the metal workers, build- 
ing workers, road transport and aviation workers. On the 10th of May 
employees in the electric power houses of Paris were called out and 
on May 12 the Paris Union of Gas Workers and the furniture workers 
were ordered to go on strike. A reduced service of omnibuses, tram- 
ways and taxicabs was maintained in Paris, but large numbers in the 
building and metal trades, seamen, dockers, and miners went on 
strike. Some of the railway cgmpanies decided to close their repair 
shops and give their work to private firms and as a result about 13,000 
men were thrown out of employment. 

The strike of the miners lasted between eight and twenty days in 
the different districts and affected 120,000 workers, causing an im- 
mense loss in wages and production. By the 20th of May the strike 
was practically over except on the railways, on which an order was 
given by the C. G. T. for a general resumption of work on May 29. 
As a result of the strike about 2,600 employees were dismissed 
from the railways and a number of the leaders were either dismissed 
or arrested. Several editors and anarchist leaders were arrested be- 
cause of their activities in connection with the strike. Among them 
were the editors of La Vie Ouvriére and Populaire; M. Loriot, the 
Communist leader: M. Le Bourg, secretary of the Federation of 
Soviets, and six other militant anarchists who were charged with 
inciting the strikers by placards to continue the strike, and these 
and other militants were accused of a plot against the security of the 
State. 

The strike resulted in much ill-feeling within the ranks of labor 
itself, the extremist elements, which had forced the strike at a time 
when the moderates thought the country was not ready for it, having 
to give ground to the moderates who resumed control. 


The Suit Against the C. G. T. 


One of the results of the strike was the decision of the minister of 
justice and the law officers of the Republic on May 11, to institute 
proceedings against the C. G. T. with the object of forcing the disso- 
lution of the organization. -The action was based on alleged infringe- 
ments of the law of 1884 which legalized trade-unions for the study 
and defense of their occupational interests only. 

The specific charges against the C. G. T. were that it had exceeded 
its authority as laid down in the law of 1884 by dealing with such 
questions as military intervention in Russia, by demanding general 
amnesty for political prisoners, and by agitation for the nationaliza- 
tion of industries. It was charged also that unions, such as the feder- 
ations of civil servants, had been admitted irregularly and had defied 
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the law under cover of the confederation and that it had abandon. 
its impartial réle and had been organizing the country politicall:. 
The defendants in the action were M. Jouhaux, secretary ; MM. Dumou- 
lin, Laurent, and Lapierre, assistant secretaries; and M. Calveyra: 

treasurer. 

An alliance has been formed recently between the organization 
of officeholders, including the Postal Federation, the Federation « 
Officeholders, and the Federated Union of State Employees, for ¢!; 
purpose of defending the right to organize and to oppose the law in 
troduced into the Chamber of Deputies restricting organization of 
employees in the public service. This alliance has been enlarged by 
the adherence of the federations of public utilities, of railroad workers 
of State auxiliaries of the health service and of education, of th: 
police and of the interunion committee of the city of Paris, repre- 
senting altogether more than 1,000,000 persons. 

M. Jouhaux, secretary of the General Confederation of Labor, 
replying to the charges made by the Judge in charge of the Govern- 
ment proceedings, claimed that the aims of the organization had not 
been questioned by successive governments since 1914, that M. 
Clémenceau had invited the C. G. T. to collaborate in drawing up the 
article in the peace treaty dealing with the international! labor ques 
tions; that frequently favorable hearings had been obtained Ron: 
both M. Millerand and M. Clémenceau on questions of amnesty; and 
denied that the demand for nattonalization and the May Day strike 
were pretexts for social revolution and a war on capitalism or that 
the economic council had been formed to work for revolution which 
the C. G. T. could not openly do. 

On January 13, the eleventh court of correction before which th 
Government’s case against the C. G. T. was tried ordered the disso 
lution of the confederation. In addition to the order to dissolv: 
the defendants were sentenced to a nominal fine of 100 francs ($19.30. 
par) each and an expert was named to dispose of the property of the 
union. An appeal against the decision will be lodged by officers oi 
the confederation. 

The Ministry of Posts, Telegraphs, and Telephones opened on Sep- 
tember 2 a judicial investigation with a view to prosecuting syndi- 
eates of employees of the ministry. The national council of the Postal 
Federation met two days later to protest against the action of the 
Government against the subordinate official classes (the manual! 
workers’ union is not included in the action) and decided to withdraw 
all trade-union delegates who were working on official committees 
with the postal administration. A resolution was passed that even 
if the law restricting the organization rights of government employ- 
ees was passed their organization would remain trade-unionist. On 
the other hand, the recently formed police union, on being ordered b\ 
the Government to dissolve, submitted the question to a referendum 
vote of its members and as a result it was decided at a meeting of the 
Federation Council on September 4 to dissolve the organization. 

An appeal was issued on the same day by the C.G. T. to the federa- 
tions of civil servants not to dissolve their associations in conse- 
quence of the persecution of the Government. 
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Trade-Union Congresses. 


The check to the revolutionary movement of last May and the 
numerous defections which in the following months made gaps 
in many organizations have provoked in different congresses held 
since that time, in all regions and ainong all groups, some interesting 
controversies on the questions of aims and methods, which reached 
their culmination in the congress of Orleans in the latter part of 
September. 

The national congress of railroad men, which met in the first part of 
September, voted on two resolutions, one approving unreservedly 
the attitude and conduct of the “extremists” who were responsible 
for the May strike and the other affirming that the strike would have 
gained in efficacy if a complete and effective agreement had been 
realized between the General Confederation of Labor and the Feder- 
ation of Railroad Men before a general strike was attempted. The 
latter resolution presented by the majority party was finally passed. 
Two other resolutions were placed before the congress, one which was 
designed to ally the federation with the Third International and the 
principle of the class struggle was defeated, while the other, favoring 
the immediate resumption of relations with the Government and with 
the companies, resulted in another victory for the ‘‘moderates.”’ 
At congresses of the textile workers, and skin and leather trade work- 
ers, held during the month of September, the question of adherence 
to the Third International was voted upon and in both instances was 
rejected. Several other congresses held in this same month, however, 
while not voting on the question of adherence to the Communist 
International, did affirm their belief in direct action and a revolution- 
ary policy. A congress of 55 minority trade-unions held at Limoges 
passed a resolution in favor of beginning a revolutionary agitation 
‘to institute, as in Russia, a régime of social justice and real equality” 
and demanding the liberation of militants in prison. The miners 
voted about the middle of September to adhere to the Third Inter- 
national, but this action was reversed the next week and the resig- 
nation of their secretary, which had been handed in as a result of 
their action, was not accepted. A congress of all the trade-unions of 
Marseilles refused to subordinate the trade-union movement to 
political activities even at the direction of the,‘ pontiffs of Moscow.”’ 

A committee of action, subordinated to no party, called the 
League for the Rights of Man, with M. Anatole France as. president 
and other well known literary men among the members, was recently 
formed for the purpose of defending freedom of speech. The first 
object the committee proposed to work for was the release of the 
imprisoned militants and amnesty for the Black Sea mutineers, the 
sailors who refused to fight the Bolshevists. 


The Orleans Congress. 


The Congress of the General Confederation of Labor was held at 
Orleans September 27. The discussions of the congress revolved about 
the questions of the methods and policies of the organization as 
interpreted by the “moderate’’ and the “extremist’’ elements. 
The iight of the moderates was led by M. Jouhaux and that of the 
extremists by M. Frossard, who, with M. Marcel Cachin, editor of 
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L’Humanité, was a delegate to the Moscow International last summer 
and both of whom have since been working to promote acceptance 
of the Third International by the labor unions and the Socialis: 
Party. M.Jouhaux defended the policy of the majority leaders of t|: 
C. G. T., stating that the plans they were advocating were step 
toward revolution; that their first aim was to secure for the workers 
a share in management which would prepare them eventually to 
assume complete control and that the “industrialized nationaliza- 
tion”’ plan of the economic council, while not revolution itself, was a 
step toward revolution. He also took issue with the proposal of the 
extremists for simple expropriation of the capitalists in upholding 
the principle of compensation. 

The last day of the congress was given to a discussion of the future 
policy of the C.G.T. The number of speakers was limited to four 
MM. Merrheim and Rey for the resolution proposed by the “ moder- 
ates’ and MM. Frossard and Bouet for that of the ‘extremists.’ 
M. Frossard, in agreeing with the majority group of the federation 
that the C. G. T. should be an autonomous body and not sub- 
ject to a political party, proposed that a committee of action 
similar to the one formed in England should be established in case 
circumstances necessitated it. He did not deny the charges of 
brutality of the dictatorship of Lenin but maintained that it was 
necessary and of a temporary character only and that the duty of 
the French proletariat was to uphold the Russian revolution from 
the attacks of capitalists, that nae essential to the inauguration 
of the universal revolution. 

There were three resolutions placed before the convention, one b) 
the ‘‘minority”’ unions, another still more extreme than that of the 
minority, which received little attention, and one by the ‘majority ” 
unions. 

The resolution of the majority group, reaffirmed the “Amiens 
resolution’? which holds that. their revolutionary aim is “more than 
ever incompatible with existing institutions, with capitalism and its 
political expression.”” The immediate aims of the C. G. T. were 
stated to include control of commerce and industry and the indus- 
trialized nationalization of vital industries. The work of the Inter- 
national Labor Office in its endeavor to secure legislation for the 
protection of labor was indorsed. The resolution further expressed 
the indignation of the congress against the French Government. 
stating that it ‘is the servile tool of reaction all over the world.” 
Complete solidarity with the Russian revolution was voiced and the 
need for continual agitation for the total restoration of peace, the 
independence of the Soviet ep UnEe, and free self-government in 
Russia. The closing paragraph of the resolution is as follows: 
“Kor these reasons the congress declares that the constitutional 
basis of the C. G. T., the principles of autonomy which it has hitherio 
maintained, and its methods of action, are in strict accordance with 
the present needs of the struggle, with the improvements to be 
realized and with the revolutionary powers to be attamed. The 
C. G. T. proclatms once more before the whole world its ideal of 
economic liberation by the abolition of the wage system.” 

The minority resolution charged the C. G. T. with compromise 
and condemned the Amsterdam International for submitting to such 
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leaders as Jouhaux, Appleton, and Mertens, who were during the 
war advocates of “jusqu’au boutisme”’ (pursuing the war to the 
bitter end) and of the slaughter of workers by each other. The 
most important part of the resolution, however, was the statemen| 
that there is but one revolutionary international, that of Moscow 
and that the obvious duty of the C. G. T. was to give adherence to it 

The vote on the resolutions resulted in a decided victory for 
Jouhaux and the “moderates,” the majority resolution receiving 
1,479 votes against 602 for that of the minority group. 

The plan of the extremists as a result of this defeat did not include 
secession from the C. G. T. but rather’ a scheme of systematic propa 
ganda within the organization to enlarge and extend their revolu 
tionary ideas and organization. 

Much interest was shown by the press of the country as to the 
results of the congress. According to editorial articles in Les Journal! 
des Débats, Le Temps, and Le Matin, the carrying of the final motion 
by the “Majoritist’’ party does not signify the end of Bolshevis' 
agitation in France, but only that methods different from those of 
Moscow are considered advisable. ‘ In spite of the victory of Longue! 
and his branch of the party,’ Le Temps says, “the C. G. T remain- 
to-day, as it was vesterday, a formidable organization for social war. 
Furthermore, the entire program of syndical demands is there to show 
that the C. G. T. will renounce nothing of its revolutionary ideals: 
the nationalization of essential industries and means of exchange. 
the control by workingmen of industry and commerce so as to wrest 
from employers their authority, the suppression of salaries, and com- 
plete solidarity with the Russian revolution—such are the essentia! 
points of a program which is considered as a thing to be put inte 
immediate realization. It is very difficult to understand why after 
all Moscow repudiates the C. G. 'T. since the latter is striving by its 
own means, which are not the least dangerous, to prepare the way 
for the brutal realization of the dictatorship of the proletariat.” 
L’Humanité, the principal of the extreme Socialist organs, on the 
other hand rejoices that the highest official of the Socialist Party 
(M. Frossard) not only spoke there but spoke in the name of the 
revolutionary minority, showing, the paper said, that in the futur 
“revolutionary socialism will ras se to efface itself before ‘reformist’ 
(rade-unionism.” 


Propaganda for the Third International. 


On October 19 the administrative committees of the C. G. T. and 
the Unified Socialist Party met to discuss the support of the Russian 
revolution. M. Jouhaux, of the C.G.T., and MM. Renaudel and 
Mayeras, of the Socialist Party, refused to indorse common action 
unless the Socialist Party pledged itself not to encourage partisans o! 
the Third International. An agreement was reached, however, be 
tween the Bureau of the C. G.T., the Socialist Party, and the League 
for the Rights of Man by which an intensified propaganda of the 
Third International was to be permitted within the C. G. T. A 
committee was formed composed of three delegates from each organi- 
zation and this committee immediately began organizing meetings in. 
the Department of the Seine and the chief towns of France to in- 
augurate the campaign in favor of Russia. This action provoked 
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much dissension within the ranks of the labor organizations, and «| 
a meeting of the National Council on November 9 a resolution wa: 
passed declaring that the federations could take punitive actio), 
against sections obeying instructions of the Third International. 

At a meeting of the Socialist Federation of the Seine in Novembe: 
the results of the months of Bolshevist agitation were evidenced i) 
the result of the votes cast for the resolutions of MM. Cachin, Longue: 
and Paoli-Blum. The Cachin resolution indorsing the Third Inte: 
national and accepting the terms imposed by the Moscow leade: 
was carried by 13,000 votes against less than 3,000 for the other ty 
combined. . 

A committee of socialist resistance was formed shortly after | 
combat ‘efforts at division and civil war among the workers, con 
ducted in full agreement by the Committee of the Third Intern: 
tional, the Citizens Cachin and Frossard, and all those who gav: 
support to their tactics by signing the so-called motion of adheren« 
to the Third teleraahaoual? This anti-Bolshevist committee has a- 
members such Socialist leaders as Renaudel, Blum, Varenne, anc 
Mayeras. The committee is not in disagreement with the principles 
of the Third International, but objects to the fact that acceptance o! 
conditions and statutes is made obligatory and that the Communist- 
wish to safeguard themselves by expelling in advance all who do no! 
accept the dictatorship of Moscow. It appears to be only a question 
of a struggle for supremacy between the old and new leaders of the 
party, since both Socialists and Communists agree in their purpose to 
combat the established social order by every means in their power. 

The Socialist Congress at Tours, held the last week in December, 
varried by a large majority the resolution to uphold the Moscow In- 
ternational. Le Temps accounts for the success of the “extremists” 
on the ground that their groups consist of new elements and that the 
old elements are turning more and more from a party which has 
caused them nothing but disappointment. Socialism in Parliament 
is regarded as having been a failure and is said to have lost credit 
with the rank and file, so that the leaders are trying to recover an 
appearance of power by the conquest of the labor organizations and 
the attempt to form revolutionary centers among the trade-unions. 

The congress had an echo in the French Parliament, where a speec! 
was made by M. Cachin, leader of the Socialist Party in the Chambe: 
of Deputies, which, though not as incendiary as the one he delivere:| 
at Tours, was still sufficiently revolutionary to bring down the coi 
demnation of the chamber. As a result an overwhelming vote 0! 
confidence was given to the Government, 541 votes to 54, the strony 
est vote of confidence yet given to the premier. 

The results of all this revolutionary agitation within the ranks o) 
lubor, since it evoked the principle of direct action in the strikes © 
May, seems to be a division which can only have the effect of decid 
edly weakening the power and influence of both the labor unions anc 
the Socialist Party. There is evidence, however, that the more mod 
erate views will prevail, since M. Longuet announced recently tha' 
he had received more than 50,000 applications for membership i: 
the new Moderate Socialist Party which he formed as a result of the 


split. 
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The Threatened Strike of the Miners. 


On November 3 the National Council of Underground Workers 
issued two manifestos appealing for support in the general strike 
which was called for November 15, one addressed to the miners and 
the other to workers in other industries and to the public. The de- 
mand was for increased wages, but the charge was made in this as 
in other strikes that the workers were seeking control of the industry. 
The committee of employers stated in connection with the demand 
of the miners that since 1913 wages had gone up 368 per cent, while 
the average individual output had fallen 35 per cent, and that if 
wages were raised it would be necessary to raise the price of coal, 
which was already selling at 270 franes ($52.11, par) per ton in Paris. 
Meetings between the ministers of public works and labor, of mine 
owners, and mine workers resulted in postponement of the strike and 
final agreement by which. while the operators refused to raise wages, 
the allotment for large families was increased. A demand for the 
reinstatement of miners striking on the Ist of May was met by the 
employers with a promise only to consider each case on its merits. 
The agreement was almost unanimously ratified by the miners. 


Economic Gains of Labor. 


NFORMATION as to material gains of labor since the war is very 
vague and incomplete. Minimum rates of wages fixed by collective 
agreements between employers and workers show substantial increases 
over prewar rates in principal occupations in the different Departments 
in 1919. The index numbers iioel on 1913 = 100) for wages of masons 
vary in different Departments from 236 to 375; stonecutters, 250 to 
370; carpenters, 250 to 375; joiners, 300 to 409; blacksmiths, 273 to 
365; plumbers, 263 to 350; tilers, 286 to 375; painters, 250 to 333: 
upholsterers, 275 to 393; navvies, 287 to 469; building laborers, 280 
to 473. While in 1917 it was stated that it was unusual except in 
the war industries and in the vicinity of Paris to find as much as 
10 franes ($1.93, par) per day being paid, in 1920 it was not unusual 
to find a daily wage of from 18 to 24 francs ($3.47 to $4.63, par). In 
such industries as automobile manufacturing and the metal trades 
laborers were receiving from 18 to 24 franes daily, while skilled work- 
ers were paid from 32 to 40 frances ($6.18 to $7.72, par) for an eight- 
hour day. 

The movement for allowances for families of employees grew rap- 
idly during the war and was taken up both by individual employers 
and by groups of employers in the same industry and the same 
region. e movement was especially strong in industries working 
for the national defense, metal trades, mechanical construction. 
chemical products, woodworking, and mines. During the past sum- 
mer Many new compensation funds have been started. In | gamete 0 
firms established such funds and in Paris 480 firms paid out between 
March and June, 1920, more than 4,000,000 francs ($772,000, par) to 
about 39,000 families. The funds usually allow about 25 franes ($4.83, 
par) per month for two children and 100 franes ($19.30, par) for four 
ormore. Methods of distribution are tending to become uniform, but 
the rates vary according to the conditions of the particular district. 
These bonuses are not looked upon with favor by the trade-unions. 
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The 8-hour law was passed on April 23,1919. This is a genera! 
iaw designed to be put into effect by each industry through executive 
order. The distribution of hours within the week or period, teni- 
porary and permanent exceptions, and rest periods are determined 
by the executive order for each trade or locality. Consultatio 
with employers and workers is required in advance of promulgatio: 
of orders and decrees. Much dissatisfaction has been expressed }\ 
lubor because of delavs in different mdustries in putting the law ini. 
effect, while protests have been genera! from employers’ association: 
and chambers of commerce of the different cities against extensio 
of the 8-hour day to more industries at the present time. The 
principal arguments advanced against it are that output has bee 
reduced to a greater extent than the working hours, that transpor: 
has been affected adversely, that agricultural laborers have flocke:! 
to the towns, that the law has tended to increase the cost of neces 
sities, and that it has spread discontent throughout the agricultura! 
industrial, and commercial world. 

The alleged reduction m output as a result of the 8-hour da\ 
has been the reason for refusing wage increases in the building trade- 
in which the employers claimed that hourly production had decrease 
as much as 25 per cent while the textile manufacturers stated tha‘ 
the results of the 48-hour week had been disastrous. 

In March, 1920, the law of 1884 in regard to trade-unions wa: 
amended to extend the civil rights of unions. The additional right- 
granted include the ability to acquire property, the guaranty of the 

rotection of the law in cases of direct or indirect injury to the co! 
ective interest of the trade they represent, protection of unio) 
labels, right to form cooperative buying and selling organization- 
for their members, and protection from seizure of property essentia| 
to the business of the unions. 

With the exception of the above laws there seems to have bee: 
little ameliorative legislation passed in France recently beyond the 
amendments relating to retirement annuities and unemployment 
funds, extension of the accident insurance law to cover occupationa! 
diseases, and a law by which State and employees are to share in .the 
profits of mines. 


Attitude of the Public. 


At THE time of the general strike in May numerous civic union- 

were started throughout the country, organized by busine-- 
and professional men, to combat the strikes in public utilities. Thes: 
unions, which refused to interfere in local industrial disputes, were 
undoubtedly an important factor in terminating the railroad an‘ 
transport workers’ strike and may be taken as somewhat indicative 
of public opinion. A member of the C. G. T., writing of them in the 
Revue du Travail, said, “It is foolish to ignore the importance 0! 
the civic unions. They represent a working class which by a large 
majority is opposed to any revolutionary action and a middle clas- 
which is capable of self defense. ”’ 

The general elections of 1919 showed a decided swing to the Right 
in spite of the large Socialist vote cast. The election was a triump): 
for the “bloc national,’’ an alliance of Conservatives and members 
of other parties, which became by this election the strongest party 
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in the Chamber of Deputies. Sixty-eight Socialist deputies were 
elected, whereas in 1914 there were 102 elected. This loss was av- 
counted for by the Socialists by the change in methods of repre- 
sentation, by coalition of other parties against the Socialists, by the 
“untrue” system of counting votes, and by the wave of anti-Bol- 
shevism which was used against the party. Other reasons given as 
causes for this setback of- the party were the fear of the peasants 
of the soviet land scheme, the strike ef the linotypers and typogra- 
phers which came at the height of the electoral campaign and which 
stopped the publication of all but the Socialist newspapers, and the 
undoubted reaction against the revolutionary aims of the party. 
The senatorial election of January 9, 1921, is considered to have 
had all the importance of a general election, although only 98 sena- 
tors —one-third of the Senate—are elected at this time. The final 
returns show a slight gain for the liberal elements, but it is stated 
that this gain is so slight as practically to amount to a defeat of the 


liberals and all the ministertal candidates except the minister of 
agriculture were returned. On January 12 Promier Leygues aud 


the entire cabinet resigned as a result of the vote of lack of confi- 
dence in the general policy of the Government, the vote being 463 
to 125, which is said to be the largest vote cast against a French 
Government since the founding of the Third Republic. This vote 
is a triumph for the ‘bloc national,’ which stands for the integral 
enforcement of the peace treaty. 


Conclusion. 


HE general tendencies in the labor movement as represented by 
the dominant labor group, the C. G. T., and by the labor leaders 
within the Socialist Party, seem to be the mereasmg disposition to 
subordinate ordinary trade-union aims to the furtherance of extreme 
revolutionary ideas. Although there is no doubt that the Russian 
revolution has brought the possibility of a dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat in other countries seemingly within the bounds of more imme- 
diate realization to those disposed to sanction such a eause, the 
communistic ideas of the working people had taken root before the 
war and had been most strongly evidenced in the elections of 1914. 
The union of the labor leaders with the other parties durmg the war 
in the “‘Union Sacrée”’ for the purpose of the common defense of 
the country silenced for a time the aspirations for control of the 
workers. The war ended and the need for united action being past, 
however, the old differences reasserted themselves, augmented by 
the economic difficulties which were a result of the war and by the 
propaganda which has been carried on by the leaders of the Russian 
revolution. As a result of the general strike in May there is said to 
have been a loss in membership of about 300,000 in the C. G. T., 
but this is more than counterbalanced by the adherence to the 
C. G. T. of approximately 1,000,000 of the State employees, which 
if allowed to continue by the Government, offers possibilities of 
serious complications through the liability of strikes against the 
Government by its employees. As has been indicated throughout 
the article the political implications are the important ones in such a - 
situation as is presented in France at the present time and the feelings 
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of the people as a whole may be perhaps more accurately gauged by 
the results of the elections on January 9 and the resignation of thi 
entire French cabinet on January 12 than by the Salient anatietions 0! 
the labor parties. Although the Socialists have cited such events a 
the recent by-election in which a Socialist candidate, Renaud Jea), 
was overwhelmingly elected after a defeat by the national part, 
year ago, and the result of the Tours Congress as evidence of an im 
pending Socialist landslide, the senatorial elections showed tha 
there had been practically no change in the past 15 months im thy 
general attitude of the people. 





Production and Labor Conditions in German Hard-Coal Fields. 


Compiled by ALrrep MAYLANDER. 


two reports on production and labor conditions in the coal mines 
of the Ruhr basin and Upper Silesia in Germany.' A brie: 
summary of the two reports with additional available information 
follows: 


T"t International Labor Office at Geneva has recently issued 


Production Before, During, and After the War. 


THE Ruhr basin comprises all the mines of the lower Rhine an. 

Westphalia and centers in the industrial region of the basin of 
the Ruhr. The mining region of Upper Silesia is only part of th: 
immense area which aioe the mines of Dombrowa on the eas! 
and the area of Mihrisch-Ostrau on the west: it extends to the 
whole southern and eastern part of Upper Silesia. 

The mines in the Ruhr basin are nearly all owned by large mining 
companies and by iron and steel works. Those in Upper Silesi: 
formerly belonged exclusively to great noble families, but to-day 
some of the large mines are owned by the Prussian State and by 
large mining stock companies. 

German hard-coal. production reached its highest point in 1915 
with 190,109,440 metric tons.2. Of this amount 179,861,015 metric 
tons (94.61 per cent) were mined in Prussia. The two largest coa! 
fields of Prussia, those of the Ruhr basin and of Upper Silesia, con 
tributed 114,486,847 (60.22 per cent) and 43,434,944 metric ton- 
(22.85 per cent), respectively, to the total German hard-coal pro 
duction in 1913. A recently published business report of the Rhen 
ish-Westphalian Coal Syndicate for the fiscal year 1919-20, a diges' 
of which was given in the issue of October 21, 1920, of Stahl un: 
Eisen, a trade jounal of the German iron and steel industry, contain- 
a table showing the hard-coal production of Germany, Prussia, tlic 
Ruhr basin, and Upper Silesia for the years 1892-1919. The table 
is reproduced below in part: 








! International Labor Office. La production du charbon dans la Ruhr. Geneva, Sept.1,1920. (Etude 
et dosuments Série B, No.1.); and The conditious of Labor and production in the Upper Silesian coal fie! . 
Geneya, December 16, 1920. (Studies and reports <eries B, No. 3.) 

2 1 metric ton=1,000 kilogr ‘ms (2,204 pounds), 
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HWARD-COAL PRODUCTION OF GERMANY, PRUSSIA, THE RUHR BASIN, AND UPPER 
SILESIA, IN SPECIFIED YEARS, 1892 TO 1919. 


(Source: Stahl und Fisen, Diisseldorf, Oct. 21, 1920, p. 1425. 1 metric ton=2,204 pounds} 
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65,442,558 91.69! 37,216,610! 52.14! 16,437,489] 23.03 
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In 1914, the first year of the war, the German hard-coal produc- 
tion, which had been one of the chief factors of the industrial pros- 
perity of Germany in prewar times, fell to 161,400,000 metric tons, 
and in 1915 it decreased still further to 146,900,000 tons. In 1916 
production shows an increase, as war prisoners had been assigned to 

‘coal mines in very large numbers. In 1917, in pursuance of the 
Hindenburg program, most of the skilled miners in military service 
were discharged and returned to their former employment, so that 
i) this year produc tion rose to 167,300,000 tons, the highest figure 
during the war. The production figures for 1918, the last year of 
ihe war, agi ain show a decline, and in 1919, the last year covered by 
the table, there was a really disastrous diminution to 116,500, 000 
tons (inclusive of the production of 9,000,000 tons of the Sarre mines 
which are under French occupation), or to 61.3 per cent of the pro- 
duction in 1913. If the output of the Sarre mines is deducted the 
hard-coal production decreased by 82,600,000 tons, or 43.4 per cent, 
as compared with the production of 1913. 

In the following table are shown the German home production, 
import and export, and home consumption of hard-coal for the 10- 
year period 1909-1918: 

HARDCOAL HOME PRODUCTION, EXPORTS, IMPORTS, AND HOME CONSUMPTION 
OF GERMANY, 1909 TO 1918. 


|Source: Stahl und Eisen, Diisseldorf, Oct. 21, 1920, p. 1426. 


1 metric ton =2,204 pounds.} 
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imports. 
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Metric tons. 
148, 788, 070 
152, 827, 777 
160, 747, 126 
174, 875, 297 
190, 109, 440 
161, 384, 711 
146, 867, 563 
159, 160, 606 
167, 311, 000 
160, 508, 000 


Metric tons. 


13, 172, O91 
12, 120, 191 
11, 768, 244 
11, 184, 851 
11, 324, 145 
6, 956, 000 


2; 658, 000 | 


1, 403, 000 
584, 000 
143, 000 


Metric tons. 
161, 960, 141 
164, 947, 968 
172, 515, 370 
186, 060, 148 


201, 433, 585 | 


168, 340, 711 
149, 525, 563 
160, 572, 606 
167, 895, 000 
160, 651, 000 


Metric tons. 
28, 821, 197 
30, 939, 936 


=e 52, 01S © 


591, 537 


“ 911, 350 | 


33, 960, 000 
22, 732, 000 
20, O46, 00 
18, 957, 000 
14, 050, 000 


Metric tons. 


15, 649, 106 
18, 819, 745 


23, 283,775 | 


27, 004, 000 


20, 074, 000 | 
19, 543, 000 


18, 373, 000 


13, 907, 000 | 


Metric tons. 
133, 138, 944 
134, 008, 032 
137, 463,351 
145, 468, 611 
156, 522, 235 
134, 380, 711 
126, 793, 563 
139, 626, 666 
148, 938, 000 ° 
146, 601, 000 
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In the preceding table the home consumption of hard coal is eo), 
puted by adding to the home production the imports and deducti) 
the exports. In the above figures showing the exports and impor 
coke and briquettes are included. The table aire that before 
the war the German production of hard coal was large enough 
cover not only the steadily increasing needs of home industries, |) 
iilso to permit the export of very considerable quantities of hard ¢« 
and hard-coal products (coke and briquettes). Even during the \ 
Germany had available a surplus of hard coal for export, although (' 
quantities exported decreased from year to year. With the tern 
nation of the war conditions changed abruptly. Germany lost t! 
Sarre coal fields to France, at least for a long time to come, produ. 
tion in its remaining hard-coal fields fell enormously, and the peace 
treaty imposed the obligation of compulsory deliveries of hard coal 
the Entente and other countries. These deliveries began in Sept: : 
ber, 1919, before the Treaty of Versailles had even come into force. 
Expressed in per cent of the total hard coal available, 1. ¢., the cos! 
produced after deduction of that consumed by the mines themse|\ 
and that furnished free to the miners for fuel, these compulsor 
deliveries were made in the extent indicated in the following tab|: 


PER CENT OF TOTAL HARD COAL AVAILABLE COMPULSORILY DELIVERED |) 
i, a THE ENTENTE AND OTHER COUNTRIES, SEPTEMBER, isiy 





| Total comp 








re oe 
eliveries to | inclusive 
Month and year. the Entente. |those to Pol 
and Germia 
Austria 
Per cent. Per cent. 
September, 1919. ...............2000. bbbeanbsaedsddhvdibleciccvschdsabbed 6.0 
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ie +: Sdn de Satis dink > 6 okeonebenide shabitecaéb tele iccen bene tee 8.8 
Ps SE ddd bine dive cbccgdécddacedidcodeudad eniieadé 6d cé deems dee 9.3 
IES». hecdatsiarcsitbenseapandiposeebdeteesedsed a Ode 5.8 
February, 1920...... Bhadecddadddccgetbbboboccbhtpcedmonadséuddacce dbdees 8.7 
SE Ss o hs Sn dkbdenes apetny sodas tbh -dalbdod ob Gue Hime ch pmanecqecendes « 6.9 











On their face these figures do not indicate the serious effect whi: 
these compulsory deliveries exercise upon German industry. Duri) 
1919 and 1920, however, the home consumption of German hard co: 
had been reduced to nearly one-half the quantity actually need: 
Each further per cent of compulsory deliveries means, therefore, (|. 
shutdown of numerous industrial establishments and increase: 
unemployment. 

In contrast to the production of hard coal that of lignite (Bra - 
kohle) showed a steady increase during the war (with the exception 
of that during 1914), rising from 87,100,000 metric tons in 1913 |: 
100,700,000 metric tons in 1918. The decrease in lignite producti: 
in 1919 to 93,863,000 metric tons was not as marked as that of hard 
coal. The decrease in hard-coal production in 1919 as compare! 
with 1918 was 27.4 per cent, and of lignite only 6.8 per cent. 











*Stahl und Hisen, Diisseldorf, Oct. 21, 1920, p. 1426. 
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The diminution of hard-coal production has been relatively 

greater in the Upper Silesian fields than in those of the Ruhr basin. 
Mere comparison of the total production does not demonstrate this 
fact. ‘The mines of Upper Silesia, which in 1913 produced 43,454,944 
metric tons, in 1919 produced 25,932,372 tons, a difference of about 
17,500,000 tons, or 40.3 per cent; in the Ruhr basin the corres;ond- 
ing figures were 114,486,847 and 71,163,670 tons, a difference of 
3,300,000 tons, or 37.9 per cent. The percentage diminution in 
the two areas as shown by these figures is practically identical. 
When comparison is made of the diminution in output per worker 
per day in Upper Silesia and in the Ruhr area (figure arrived at by 
taking account of the whole working force of the mines), the figures 
obtained are as follows: 


PRODUCTION (IN METRIC TONS) PER WORKER PER DAY (BASED ON WHOLE 
WORKING FORCE). 




















| 1913 | 1919 








iid ee ee da eee aben so ened sabe wdweas } z 
DP I incinccsnvccncnctstce cnn shuyentes <tbetan sedi sponses descecsesessesesease 1. 192 





The difference of average output among the mine workers of the 
two districts is due to the fact that the conditions of social and 
economic life in the area of Upper Siesia are now, as they were 
before the war, peculiar to the district. It would therefore be mis- 
leading to attempt to establish exact comparisons between the pro- 
duction in these two areas. 

An increase in production set in first in the mines of the Rubr 
basin. In the district of the superior mine office of Dortmund, in 
which all the coal mines of the Ruhr basin are located, production 
in January and February, 1920, as compared with the corresponding 
months of 1914 and 1919, was as follows: 


COAL PRODUCTION IN THE MINING DISTRICT OF DORTMUND, JANUARY AND FEBRUL- 
ARY, 1914, 1919, AND 1920. 


[1 metric ton=2,204 pounds.] 
































Monthly production. Daily production. 
Month. ‘—=—cc we on _ 
1914 1919 | 192 | 1914 1919 | 1920 
vanes ee es SCAOIER VTP: Eeres Sh 
| Metric Metric | Metric 
Metric tons., Metric tons.|\Metrictons.| tons. tons. | tons 
Pa ciwatbeseserdcccsese veces " 9,252,737 | 6,007,441 | 6, 425,026 | 368,268 | 237,918 | 254,456 
PIES bocvblsct be ccccevtvecsed 8,603,193 | 5,222,168 6, 564, 191 358, 466 | 217,590.) 273, 50% 
} | 





In January and February, 1920, production increased considerably 
as compared with the same months of 1919, but was still far behind 
that of the corresponding months of 1914. Stahl und Eisen (Diis- 
seldorf, Sept. 16, 1920) contains the following production statistics 
ior July and August, 1920, . 
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MONTHLY COAL PRODUCTION OF THE MINES OF THE RUHR BASIN, JULY AND 
AUGUST, 1913, 1919, AND 1920. 


[1 metric ton=2.204 pounds.] 





Month. | 1913 | 1919 1920 | 
| 


Ruprse & aes 2 SBE STEMS Fee BOSS 


| Metric tons. Metric tons.| Metric tons.| 
oe ee ae a Saeed | 10,150,000 | 6,703,100 | 7,564,000 | 
an gaits | 9,790, 000 | 6, 520,000 | 7, 500, 000 | 











Thus production in August, 1920 (with 26 workdays), was practically 
the same as in July, 1920 (with 27 workdays), but had increased b) 
about 1,000,000 tons over production in August, 1919. Compared, 
however, with the production in August, 1913, there was a decrease 
in August, 1920, amounting to 2,300,000 tons. 

In Upper Silesia an equal improvement im production is recorded 
but it did not take place until July, 1920, as may be seen from the 
following data: 


MONTHLY COAL PRODUCTION OF UPPER SILESIAN MINES DURING SPECIFIED 
MONTHS OF 1920. 


{1 metric ton= 2,204 pounds.| 








| Month. | Metric tons. | 

| = 

oe ER mete | 2,581,703 | 

| BU sb6cadslscccéabepemescect | Saaeers 
Se eee eee a  hS 

Rens sahensesaaivewne + | 3, 036, 598 

| September............-..2-. | 2,757, 287 

| 


Pe ers05sceeessesrntdes | 2,797,290 





In Upper Silesia, as in the Ruhr basin, the improvement has been 
maintamed in spite of political and labor disturbances, but the 
problem of labor and production is quite different in the two districts. 


Hours of Labor. 
Ruhr Basin. 


JN 1913 the Ruhr miners’ shift was 8} hours ‘‘ bank to bank,”’’ i. e., 
14 hours were consumed in descent and ascent, so that the actual 
working time was 7 hours per shift. In November, 1918, after the 
revolution, the hours of labor were reduced to 8 (64 hours of actual 
work), and in April, 1919, following the great miners’ strike there 
was a further reduction to 7 hours “bank to bank” (54 hours of 
actual work). At the same time the German Government promised 
to the miners that it would appoint a commission to study means for 
introducing on February 1, 1920, the 6-hour shift “bank to bank.” 
This commission deliberated the problem during the winter of 1919 
and at the begmning of 1920 it adopted a resolution declaring the 
introduction of the 6-hour shift unfeasible, except through an 
international convention.‘ 
After several conferences at Essen between representatives of the 
Government and of the mine owners and miners an agreement was 


‘See MONTHLY Lasor REVIEW, January, 1920 (pp. 173-177), and March, 1926 (pp. 130, 131). 
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concluded March 8, 1920, providing that beginning with March 15, 
1920, all miners should, in addition to their regular shifts work an 
extra half-shift twice each week, an increase of 7 hours in the weekly 
hours of labor. The recent improvement in production in the mines 
of the Ruhr basin is largely due to the introduction of these extra 
half-shifts. 

For these extra half-shifts the miners receive double the regular 
wage and in addition they are allowed a total bread ration of 3.125 
kilograms (6.9 pounds) per week and a supplementary allowance of 
500 grams (1.1 pounds) fat per week. The agreement provides that 
the supplementary bread and fat shall be furnished them at the same 
price as that established for the regular rations. Actually the 
miners pay only 10.3 marks ($2.45, par) for their supplementary 
ration of fat, or half the current price Nearly all the miners are now 
working these extra shifts. 

The Ruhr miners cling to the principle of the 6-hour day, i. e., three 
shifts of 6 hours each and the Christian trade-unions and the socia!- 
istic trade-unions have incorporated this principle in their resolu- 
tions. 

Upper Silesia. 


The hours of labor in the coal fields of central Germany and 0! 
Upper Silesia differ from those in the Ruhr basin, because differing 
working conditions in the individual coal fields require that in each 
feld the hours of labor be regulated separately. 

In most of the mines of Upper Silesia the hours of labor before the 
war were ten (from 6 a. m. to 4 p.m.) or, deducting the time necessary 
for descent and ascent, 84 hours of actual work. On November 18, 
1918, the first agreement was entered into between the miners’ unions 
and the mine-owners’ association, the Oberschlesischer Berghiitten- 
mannischer Verein. By this agreement the Upper Silesian mine 
owners undertook to introduce in all the mines by December 1, 
1918, at the latest the shift of 8 hours, reckoned from the commence- 
ment of the descent to the commencement of the ascent, or about 7 
hours of effective work. At the end of April, 1918, 33.6 per cent of 
the miners were already working not more than 8 hours: 59.7 per 
cent worked 10 hours, and 6.7 per cent even 11 hours. 

On January 31, 1920, the first collective agreement was concluded 
between the miners’ union and the employers’ association, Arbeitge- 
berverband der Oberschlesischen Bergwerks- und Hiittenbetriehe. 
It fixed the working day at 74 hours, or, deducting the time necessary 
for descending, 6 hours’ actual work. The morning shift lasted from 
6 a. m. to 1.30 p. m.; the evening shift from 2 p. m. to9.30 p.m. At 
the same time, the employers’ association proposed to the miners that 
the question of the adoption in Upper Silesia of the 7-hour shift 
should be submitted to the Reichsarbeitsgemeinschaft.5 The latter 
appointed a joint commission of workers’ and employers’ represen- 
tatives from-the mines of the Ruhr, Saxony, and Upper Silesia, which 
made a tour of investigation of the various coai fieids and reported 
that in its opinion “it was possible by an improvement in methods of 
working to reduce the difference between the hours of productive 





’ A vast joint industrial council formed since the revolution in November, 1918, which extends to all 
branches of economic life and to the whole of Germany. See MONTHLY Labor Review, April, 1919, pp. 


158-160. 
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work and the hours of unproductive work, and by these means to 
introduce into Upper Silesia the same working hours as in the other 
mining areas.”’ The work of the commission has so far had no other 
result. 

Wages of Miners and Coal Prices. 


Ruhr Basin. 


INERS’ wages in the Ruhr basin rose considerably during the 
war, but after the revolution of 1918 and still more after the 
end of 1919 their rise was phenomenal. According to the collective 
agreement concluded on October 25, 1919, the basic wage of miners 
proper (Hauer) was fixed at 14 marks ($3.33, par) per shift. The next 
agreement of February 2, 1920, fixed this basic wage at 17 marks 
($4.05, par), and in the subsequent agreement of April 1, 1920, it was 
fixed at 22.5 marks ($5.36, par). Inclusive of various allowances, extra 
shifts, ete., miners proper earned 40 marks ($9.52, par) per day in the 
Ruhr mines on the basis of the agreement of February 2, 1920, and 
45.5 marks ($10.83, par) on the basis of that of April 1, 1920. They 
ask now for a further increase of 8 marks ($1.90, par) per shift. The 
following table published in the Reichsanzeiger,*® the official German 
gazette, indicates the phenomenal rise of miners’ earnings during tiie 
— beginning with the second quarter of 1914 and ending with the 
ast quarter of 1919: 


AVERAGE NET EARNINGS PER SHIFT OF MINERS PROPER IN THE RUHR BASIN, 
1914 TO 1919. 


{1 mark at par=23.8 cents.] 


























‘ Earn- 

Year and quarter. ings. 

Marks. 

IES... cntnunhedcasedentoqcadestacde 6.19 
SD EE. S ch ocdceavcnceccwecceéecccocsed 6. 66 
SE, SONI BE sik dkntcddassnsbowncccesniccecce’ 8. 05 
1917, SOCOMNA QUATEEE . . 2. cccccccccccsccccccccccccces 10. 00 
BORG, SESNMS GUAGE . ook coscececcéecccsccccccccscce- 12. 61 
1989, SOCOMG QUATEEF . . .... cc ccccccccccccccccsccece- i; 619.53 
1919, third quarter............ Pidsscccscetswssscees | 23.01 
1919, fourth quarter... .........0.0-----ecee-eeccesss | 27. 66 

‘ 





If the earnings shown in the preceding table are compared with 
those during the first quarter of 1920, i. e., 40 and 45.5 marks ($9.52 
and $10.83, par) per day the enormous rise of wages in 1920 becomes 
apparent. 

The price of coal has increased in a still greater ratio than wages. 
During the war coal prices had to be increased several times 
owing to increased costs of production. The defeat of Germany in 
the war, the shortening of the shift, the decrease in production per 
worker, and the depreciation of German money, which caused con- 
tinuous demands for wage increases and an increase in the price o! 
all supplies, made necessary rapid increases in the aoe of coal in 
order to cover the costs of production. In the following table i- 
shown the movement of the price of run-of-mine anthracite coal 





D Meichennesigne, Berlin, Apr. 14, 1920, 
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( Fettférderkohle), by the price of which the prices of all other qualities 
of coal are governed, for the period April 1, 1913, to March 1, 1920: 


PRICE MOVEMENT OF RUN-OF-MINE ANTHRACITE COAL IN THE RUHR BASIN, 
APRIL 1, 1913, TO MARCH 1, 1920. 
\Source: Stahl und Eisen, Diisseldorf, Oct. 21, 1920, ot a 1 mark at par=23.8 cents, 1 metric ton=2,204 
pounds.} 








In this price are included— 





Contribu- 
tions for 
supple- 

Coal tax. | Sales tax. ms post 

ood ra- 

tions and 
miners’ 
dwellings 


Price per 
Date. metric ton. 


























| Marks. | Marks. | Marks Marks. 
BRD, ©, Bin cemenvsctcndecccvcesequdvedeceosasccoroscwes 4 a a — 
ee hn tdocccanetcbuesncccnasbedidacaessscesennvss LY 2 See L peuabwosvenslocnetessss 
DIR aciisnscwdbabbhoodwecosesh sithibesins snicehitbelili ES MRINARRRE tances 
Sh Picnntehninhecntesiminiiinanareeserennens Siig Abdeesesonsed ELITE 
lnsntdhaiiitehineccssedsidinacsansedanetes ME Sicsathenswonsd a encadasiiudiamianitece: 
I  Kirattscdhiiitendrenecccdutnaschcnduceecbaces ie) oe ee TEED ER FESCRRES SEE 
Ole etl accaccoes i hieaneabeieaeibadibonidinbennain 24. 30) Y 5 SRI IE 
SER SUUNEUEN 5 6dbind 66s Scbckcdescesbcesecsccccses | 26. 85 | 4. 47 | | } eee 
i ttecencdh Dnencudaaneidaed bended ciswesee sate 41, 30 | 6, 88 on 
May 1, 1919..... GOOEY TEA EES LILES EEL FE 61.30 | 10. 22 eo) pee ee 
i <chinbtinubddacddedsécocdgudaasesctaccccsncuct 67. 40 | 11. 23 Gl lindaikaeas 
ts a chistinnnadesbhdsetsetedeessdbebnontibadiound 77. 90 | 12. 98 yy RE 
PER a varsduchopdiehidesiebtnoskenbedeiseondeess 86. 90 | 14. 48 | J aciien sis 
pO EEE OR Se eee | t ee Pe a a | 103. 90 | 17. 82 | 1, 60 x. OO 
Pe ndndcndapiisags aap edip hs auk<cbswesannaienbs 149.-70 | 24. 95 2. 25 &. U0) 
NS cede hiere cons 00cdebburedhi8¥e0s das ccuneonws 168. 00 | 28. 00 2. 52 8. UF 


| one 








If a comparison between the rise in wages and that in the price of 
coal is made on the basis of the data shown in the preceding tables 
it will be found that the daily earnings of miners proper have risen 
from 6.19 marks ($1.47, par) during the second quarter of 1914 to 
15.5 marks ($10.83, par) on April 1, 1920, or 635 per cent, and the 
price of run-of-mine coal from 11.25 marks ($2.68, par) per metric 
ton on April 1, 1914, to 168 marks ($39.98, par) on March 1, 1920, 
or 1,393 per cent. These figures seemingly would indicate that the 
profits of the mining companies in the Ruhr basin have greatly 
increased during the war and still more during the years subsequent 
to the armistice, but such is not the case. On the contrary, owing 
to the reasons stated above, the percentage representing the profit 
on the value of the total production of the mines of the Ruhr Gio 
fell from 9.01 per cent in 1910-11 to 6.81 per cent in 1917, 5.52 pe: 
cent in 1918, 1.99 per cent in 1919, and for 1920 it is estimated wii! 
not amount to 1 per cent, 
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The relation between wages and profits is still better illustrated 
in the following table: 
RELATION OF WAGE DISBURSEMENTS AND PROFITS IN THE COAL MINES OF THE 
R HR BASIN, 1910 TO 1919. 


{Source: Stahl und Eisen, Diisseldorf, Oet. 21, 1920, p. 1429. 1 mark at par=23.8 cents.} 








———— 




















| Compuisory | Propor- | 
| social contri- | | tion Propor- 
| Disburse {| butionsof | | wage tion 
Year. | mentsfor | employers | Profits. Total. 'disburse-' profit 
wages. | included in | / ments are of 
| disburserr ents! | are of total] 
| | for wages. | | total. 
Million marks. | Million marks. Million marks. | Million marks.; Per cent. | Per cent. 
MU COWIE wcutcecccecst 531.9 | 69.6 | 88.6 | 620. 5 | 85. 72 | 14.2 
Se ae 566. 8 72.9 | 101, 4 | 668.2 | M4. 83 15.13 
PEEttnsthbetnsegusee< 650. 6 79.9 | 117.3 | 767.0; 4.72 15,2 
Rh is. .cddounkss.. 755.3 $3.1 | 122. 9 | 878.3} $6.00 14. ( 
a 661.2 79. 8 | 81.6 | 742.8) 90.02 | 10.9 
NE tig seiciaisinintnn'a 2] 577.1 62.1 | lot. 4 678.5) 85.06 | 14.9 
Se ares 715.3 65.3 129.3 844.7 | 84. 69 15, 31 
ae 959. 1 79.3 | 142.0 1,101.1 | 87. 10 12,9 
See 1,181.1 100, 2 ' 128, 1 | 1, 300, 2 90, 22 | 9. 7 
ne 2,161.5 | 169. 9 79. 4 | 2, 240. 9 06. 46 | 3. 54 
i ' ! 
Th above table shows that the relation between wage disburse- 


ments and profits changed greatly in 1917 and 1918 and still more 
in 1919. While in 1916 the proportion of wage disbursements to 
profits was 84.69 to 15.31, in 1919 it was 96.46 to 3.54. 

The report of the International Labor Office states that the Rul 
miner in spite of the enormous increase in his earnings, which no 
average 45.5 marks ($10.83, par) per day, has great difficulty in 
providing himself and his usually numerous family with food, hous- 
mg, clothing, and other necessaries of life, and that as a matter of 
fact he is economically much worse situated than when his earning: 
were 6 marks ($1.43, par) per day. 


Upper Silesia. 


The wages of the coal miners of Upper Silesia remained up to 
recent times spprecieney lower than those of the miners of the Ruhr 
basin, as may be seen from the following data: 

AVERAGE EARNINGS PER SHIFT OF MINERS PROPER, 


11 mark at par=23.8 cents.| 











i Ruhr Uppe r 

| basin Silesia. 

Marks. | Marks 
1914, second Qua;rter ...cscce CPO eee eee wee e tees saseseseseseese COCR C Cee eererereseseseres 6. 19 1, fl 
NO Loci eel etnias didlan deliihedbhbbecasebhbtecsetbesseenedacsoes | = 12.61 | 10. i 
PE oc wh cake chindthacsnenstdbedinelhctenihaaatsbidendantaonanshed w | 19, 53 | 18.3 





During the vear 1920 the wages of miners have risen considerably 
in Upper Silesia as in the Ruhr, but the increase has not followed 
the same course. In 1913 miners proper (Hauer) in Upper Silesia 
earned from 6 to 6.5 marks (81.43 to $1.55, par) per shift. As a 
result of strikes provoked by the constant increase in the cost of 
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living the minimum wage of hewers was fixed by an award of the 
arbitration commission at 10 marks ($2 38, par) on July 9, 1917, and 
on November 18, 1918, by collective agreement at 16 marks ($3.81, 
par), Since the beginning of 1920 wages have increased in the 
follewing manner: 


BASIC WAGE AND AVERAGE PIECE-RATE AND TOTAL EARNINGS PER SHIFT, FEB. | 
TO APR. 1, 1920. 


{i mark at par=23.8 cents.| 





| 








l l 
| Average piece-| Average total 





Bask wage A j . 
Date. “hi ft | rateearnings | earnings per 
| per shift. per shift. | shift. 
Marks. | Marks. | Marl 
eb. 1, 1920....c06 Kishen cehbbtebetidstedmeebecnceensess 14. 00 19. 40 33. 4 
fat, 2, Bee: «e200 Ghddecbeetanenngasentaubananseneannera 15. 60 | 19. 40 35. 00) 
ME Mek pivaacTovercdcndns dtd usdidcaed 30. 60 | 19. 40 50. 00 





From these data it may be seen that the increase in the wages of 
hewers made a considerable jump at the beginning of April. Wages 
in Upper Silesia on April 1, 1920, exceeded those in the Ruhr dis- 
trict, where the basic wage was 22.50 marks ($5.36, par) and the 
average total earnings amounted to 45.50 marks ($10.83, par). 

The representatives of the trade-unions, however, were not satis- 
fied, and after long negotiations the April scales were modified so 
that the wages of hewers were fixed as acon, under an agreement 
of July 26, 1920: 


Marks. 
en conn dak dcUbeedees débdddasétedéecntce 21n 
Average piece rate earnings per shift...............cccccccccecces 28. 60 
WNIT UI. 5c nc nce cdcesedesedesscccencass 50. 00 


Under this new provision hewers in Upper Silesia now earn on an 
average 52 marks ($12.38, par), and even 56 marks ($13.33, par) per 
shift, a figure closely approximating that of the wages of the hewers 
in the Ruhr basin, which was newly fixed at 57.5 marks ($13.68, 
par) by the agreements of May 21 and August 19, 1920. 

The following table shows the changes in the price per metric ton 
of run-of-the-mine coal in Upper Silesia since 1914: 


Marxs. | Marks. 
ES oidtlne alumat eatin ii tail 15.90 | Jan. 1, 1920...... pculiacemeiiots 95. 40 
September, 1918........ a, § SP SS rere 114. 40 
January, 1919. .............. 44.00 | February, 1920........ cooce 10le- Oe 
SR ss 3k ac seedeeat 58.50 | April, 1920............ decease MAO 


December, 1919. ............ 93.90 | 


A comparison of miners’ wages and the price of coal reveals the 
following facts: According to the official statistics published in the 
Reichs-Arbeitsblatt, the average earnings of miners proper were 
4.87 marks ($1.16, par) per shift during the second quarter of 1914 
and 31.64 marks ($7.53, par) per shift during the first quarter of 
1920. The price of coal (Grobkohle), on the other hand, was 13.90 
marks ($3.31, par) per metric ton in April, 1914, and 182.50 marks 
($43.44, par) in April, 1920. Thus, miners’ wages have increased 
fivefold since 1914 and the price of coal twelve fold. 
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The price of coal in Upper Silesia is appreciably below the price 
of coal in the Ruhr basin. This difference is to be explained by the 
fact that to-day difficulties of transport make each mining area a sort 
of close market, and therefore each area is in a position to fix the 
price of its coal quite independently. The price of coal in Upper 
Silesia is at present fixed br the Inter-Allied Commission on the 
recommendation of the Oberschlesische Kohlenconvention. 


Conditions for Increasing Production. 


FoR the purpose of increasing the production of coal it is nec- 

essary that the labor supply be increased and that the workers 
employed should not only work but work harder, but in order to do 
so they must receive more and better food. The shortage of miners’ 
dwellings must also be remedied, and there must be improvement in 
the technical methods of working the mines. 

Inerease of labor supply.—In the Ruhr basin the working force o| 
the coal mines was considerably increased during the first months of 
1920. It now exceeds that of 1919 and even that of 1914. The 
number of workers employed during the first four months of 1914. 
1919, and 1920 was as follows: 


NUMBER OF WORKERS IN RUHR BASIN COAL MINES, JANUARY TO APRIL, 19) 
1919, AND 1920. 

















l i #3 l 
Month, | 19i4 | 1919 | 1920 |} Month. | 1914 | 1919 | 1920 
j | ~|— FS ee | We 
hE | 412,761 | 409,314{ 457,771 | March.............. | 415,761 | 402,239 463, 14 
February .......... | 414,856 312, 891 | 4612, 064 | April....ccc.--.----| 420,015 | 6,737 | 9 455,4 





This increase in the working force has been brought about in spite 
of great scarcity of skilled miners and of miners’ dwellings. The 
mine managements have energetically been training the inexpe- 
rienced workers and at the same time Ries been constructing every- 
where company houses for the miners. The Zechenverband, the 
employers’ association of the Ruhr mines, has bought large stocks of 
building materials and sells them at low prices to the managements 
of the individual mines. The housing program for the Ruhr basin 
contemplates the construction within one year of from 20,000 to 
25,000 miners’ dwellings. 

In this connection it should be mentioned that the Prussian Dict 
has passed a law providing that all communes of the Ruhr basin 
shall form one large housing and settlement association called ‘“ Sied- 
lungsverband Ruhr Kohlenbezirk,” which shall have its headquarters 
at Essen and whose duty it shall be to provide the required building 
materials and building lots. The funds required are to be raised by 
an assessment of 1,000,000,0001marks ($238,000,000, par) upon the 
price of coal. 

Dearth of labor is a chronic phenomenon in the industrial area of 
Upper Silesia. As a result of the campaign which is being carried on 
in favor of the plebiseite, the introduction of foreign workers has 
hecome more difficult than ever. Poles and Germans are equally 
afraid that the arrival of foreigners will influence the plebiscite. 
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There are to-day barely 4,000 workers of foreign nationality in the 
mines (coal, iron, zine) out of a total of more than 170,000 workers. 

The housing crisis, moreover, would alone be sufficient to prevent 
the engagement of numerous additional workers. The mine manage- 
ments, which house 40 per cent of the: married miners in company 
houses, are under the necessity of building new dwellings. Two thou- 
sand houses for miners are under construction. The necessary means 
for this important work will be supplied partly by the retention of 
6 marks ($1.43, par) per ton of coal, a provision which has been in 
force since January 15, 1920. ‘The sums so furnished will only cover 
a very small part of the expense. The erection of a miner's house, 
which before the war cost 4,500 marks ($1,071, par), costs to-day 
40,000 marks ($19,040, par). It will therefore be impossible at present 
to carry out work on a large scale. 

Rationing of the mincrs.— The rations which the communa! 
administrations and the mine managements in the Ruhr basin dis- 
tribute to the miners are insufficient and not properly balanced. 
ach miner receives weekly for himself and cach member of his 
family 14 kilograms (3.31 pounds) of potatoes, 14 kilograms of 
bread, a small quantity of milk, a little bacon, and a little fat. For 
each supplementary shift worked each miner receives for himself 
only 625 grams (1.4 pounds) of bread and 500 grams (1.1 pounds 
of fat at 10.3 marks ($2.45, par). A heavy worker receives in addi- 
tion per week 100 grams of bacon (0.2 pounds). The Krupp works 
distribute every two weeks to each miner 500 grams (1.1 pounds) of 
sausage or pork, as wellas supplementary rations of bread and potatoes. 

All these rations, regular or supplementary, have considerably 
increased in price during the last months. ‘The miner, of course, may 
procure other foodstuffs, which are not rationed, but most of those 
ure beyond his means. 

The Ruhr miner finds himself in the midst of a vicious circle. The 
progressive increase of miners’ wages is followed by a still greater 
increase in the price of coal, and every increase In the price of coal 
brings about another rise in the prices of all necessaries (rent, food, 
clothing). 

The industrial area of Upper Silesia is situated in the midst of 
fertile agricultural regions, but even before the war the agricultural 
regions to the west sent the greater part of their products to Berlin 
and Breslau. The agricultural regions to the cast were prevented 
by customs tariffs from sending their cattle, vegetables, and cereals 
to the industrial area. Since the revolution of 1918 the situation 
has not appreciably changed. 

The miners of Upper Silesia are entitled at present to the following 
ration, being the normal weekly ration per head for all inhabitants 
of Upper Silesia: 1,800 grams (4 pounds) of flour, 2,000 grams 
(4.4 pounds) of bread, 5,000 grams (11 pounds) of potatoes, 200 
grams (0.4 pound) of fat (butter, bacon, lard), 150 grams (0.33 pound) 
of special food products, so-called ‘‘ Nihrmittel,”’ and 1 can of con- 
densed milk. He receives in addition 750 grams (1.7 pounds) of 
sugar per month and a certain quantity of meat. The weekly sup- 
lementary ration per head for persons engaged in hard manual 
abor is: 1,050 grams (2.3 pounds) of flour, 1,500 grams (3.3 pounds) 
of bread, and 1 can of jaidimned milk. 
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The employers’ association of the Upper Silesian metal and mining 
industry has for more than a year past obtained for the miners cer- 
tain extra food at prices fixed by a joint commission (Lebensmitte/- 
kommission), namely: 21 grams (0.04 pound) of flour per head pe: 
week, 153 grams (0.34 pound) of fat, 136 grams (0.3 pound) of drie:| 
vegetables, and a certain quantity of herrings. 

There are now negotiations under way for the conclusion of an 
agreement relating to the working of supplementary shifts by th, 
Upper Silesian miners for which they are to receive per head an: 
per week at reduced prices an extra ration of 500 grams (1.1 pounds 
flour, 1,500 grams (3.3 pounds) bread, and 500 grams (1.1 pound: 
sugar. The food situation of the Upper Silesian miners has notab!: 
improved since November, 1918, oa is appreciably better than th. 
of the Ruhr miners. 

Improvement in technical methcds.—The only remaining means ! 
increasing production is the improvement of technical methods | 
working. 

Not much can, however, be done in this respect in the Ruhr mine- 
When the commission to investigate the question of shorter worki: 
hours in the Ruhr mining industry was in session, it was recommendec. 
that improvements should be made in the transporting of worke: 
to and from the coal face; that the number of trucks and tubs f 
use in the pit should be increased, and that improvements be mac: 
in the use of compressed air. The employers, however, asserted thi: 
everything cade had been done along these lines and that only 
slow and slight increase in production could be anticipated from thes. 
measures. 

The mine owners in Upper Silesia, even before the war, had recours: 
in a very large measure to machinery to make up for the lack © 
workers. The distribution and thickness of the pn gh made thi 

ossible, certain coal seams having a thickness of 12 meters (39. | 
eet). In all the mines of Upper Silesia, before 1914, extensive us: 
was made of explosives and special machines (drills, cutting machine-, 
etc.). In many cases the mine owners could not obtain the minimuin 
of skilled workers necessary for operating these machines and em 
ploying these explosives. 
he development of mechanical methods of working was hurrie« 
At the present time it is capable of being usefully improved and regu- 
lated. It was with this object that in July, 1920, both workers’ ani 
employers’ representatives on the commission of inquiry on the seven- 
hour day passed unanimously a resolution calling for better organiza: 
(ion of the work of production. It was with this cbject, also, that 
on September 26, 1920, the workers’ councils affiliated with the Ger- 
man miners’ union at Bochum passed the following resolution: 

The workers’ councils recognize the necessity of increasing the production o: 
coal. This increase in production must be obtained, in the first place, by the im- 
feoyernant of the technical processes of extraction, and not by supplementary 
shits. 


The improvement of the technical methods of extraction is the 
principal problem of coal production in Upper Silesia. But how is 
the improvement thus demanded to be obtained at the present time / 
All the equipment of the mines is now, after four years of intensive 
working, worn out or deteriorated. 
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Upper Silesia will ‘not be able to find the necessary means for 
improving its mechanical processes of extraction until the plebiscite 
has definitely settled the future of the mining area. The area of 
Upper Silesia possesses considerable wealth in coal. It possesses a 
patient and diligent working population. It will not be able to make 
use of its labor supply or to employ its wealth to the fullest advan- 
tage until it is in possession of its definite economic and _ politica! 
organization. At the present time the effects of the propaganda 
carried on in connection with the plebiscite threaten to provoke fresh 
risings and fresh disturbances in the country. 


FAGly 








WHAT STATE LABOR BUREAUS ARE DOING. 





Arkansas Fee-Charging Employment Agencies. 


he HIS fourth biennial report covering the years 1919 and 192: 

the Commissioner of Labor and Statistics of Arkansas sugges: 
‘the elimination of all fee-charging employment agencies.’ |! 
believes that charges brought against these offices have injured the 
reputation and that ‘‘there is one general charge that may be ma: 
against the best of them—that charge is that they are against pub): 
policy.”’ He says: . 


Public policy is deeply concerned in steadying employment, fitting men for w: 
to discourage and prevent labor turnover, and every effort along this line is han 
capped so long as the private fee-charging office is permitted to continue. It is ), 
even true that it serves any useful purpose. The State and Federal Governm 
should do the work, and do it efficiently, effectively, and intelligently, because 
public interest and public policy in the employment problem. 


An appropriation of $10,000 is recommended for the establishme: 
and, operation of State free om bureaus ‘‘in cooperation ar 
conjunction with the Federal Employment Service,” with the expe 
tation that such service will share equitably in the expense.' 

As an illustration of the good work of the Federal-State Servic: 
the management of the labor supply in connection with the last whe: 
harvest may be cited: 


Each year thousands of men migrate to the harvest fields. During the season 
1920 the Federal-State Service cooperated; clearance offices were established in Kans: 
City and other central distributing points. When the demand for labor had bee: 
met, when all jobs were filled, each State was notified, and movement of labor to th: 
harvest fields stopped or was diverted to other lines of work where most needed. 


Through a united Federal-State Service, the Bureau of Labor aii 
Statistics plans to avoid a congestion of labor, to distribute the mai 
power equitably, and to save the employer and laborer both time anc 


money. 
Farm labor.—The Commissioner of Labor and Statistics suggesi 


as an inducement to retain the laborer, especially the share croppc: 
and renter, on the farm that— 


The hours be made as short as possible, the board should be good and the hour- 
regular and the sleeping accommodations clean, comfortable and attractive. J): 
chores should be done at regular intervals or assigned to some individual whose dutiv 
alone are confined to doing the ‘‘odds and ends,”’ and not early in the morning or la‘: 
in the evening, after a hard day’s work when quitting time has arrived. Make t!: 
hours and wages conform as nearly as possible to those in town and pay promptly ani 
fully. Perhaps if these suggestions were carried out a partial remedy would be found 
for the perplexing problems of keeping competent and efficient help on the farm, and. 
incidentally, ‘‘keeping the boy on the farm.” 





1 For a brief statement of the operations of the F ederal-State employment office in Arkansas, see p. 125 0! 
this issue of the REVIEW. 
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Illinois. 


N A recent communication to this bureau the director of the TIli- 
nois Department of Labor reports that under the crvil adminis- 
trative code it is possible to ‘‘change the attitude of all inspections 
from mere regulation to constructive suggestion.” He adds that con- 
structive suggestion in lieu of prosecution for violation has been the 
‘motto’ of the division of factory inspection and the division of 
chief inspector of private employment agencies since the organiza- 
tion of the department of labor in July, 1917. During this period 
501,506 inspections were made, 442,376 establishments being visited. 


Intervention in Strikes. 


The mediation and conciliation section of the [linois Industrial 
Commission, it is reported by the commissioner, has done important 
work despite the fact that the State law permits “*‘advisory inter- 
vention’ only in case of strikes, and then ae upon the consent of the 
parties to allow the State arbitrators to mediate.” [or the period 
covered by the director's report (July 1, 1917, to December 31, 1920), 
the two mediators and conciliators acted in 132 strikes, 74 of which 
were settled, 50 unsettled, and 8 doubtful. A total of 62,360 men 
were affected by these strikes. 


Reinstating Returned Soldiers and Sailors. 


According to reports filed January 15, 1920, employers in Illinois 
have quite generally reemployed service men. Of 28,000 firms having 
| 226,407 employees 128,270 left for military service, and of the num- 
ber that returned 88,935 were reemployed. 





Maine. 


THE fourth biennial report of the State of Maine Department of 

Labor and Industries for 1917-18 has just been issued as a part 
of Volume II of the Maine Public Documents, 1918. This report 
notes that there were 13,745 more people employed in manufacturing 
just after the close of the war, or on December 1, 1918, than there 
were at the beginning of the war, or on December 1, 1916. A table 
shows the employment of minors between the ages of 14 and 16 years 
giving the total of 582 boys and 332 girls employed on December 
1, 1917, and 1,123 boys and 712 girls employed on December 1, 1918. 
or an increase of 93 per cent in the number of boys and of 113.9 
per cent in the number of girls employed. A summary table of 
statistics of manufacturing industries in the State shows a total of 
31,914 males and 11,796 females employed durmg 1918, of which 
number 20,847 males and 5,141 females were employed on war work. 
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North Dakota. 


A BULLETIN of the North Dakota Workmen’s Compensatioy, 

Bureau, giving the report by the secretary and special investi- 
gator of the Minimum Wage Commission from August 4, 1919, i 
December 31, 1919, which has only recently been received by tli 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, shows that the investigations were unde: 
taken to ascertain the effects upon women of the eight-hour |a\, 
to determine the present sanitary and moral conditions of worki), 
women in different occupations, and to secure reliable informatic 
concerning wage scales and cost of living in various occupations | 
the State and their relation to each other. It is stated that ¢! 
average weekly wage without room or board was $11.11, and wi: 
room and board $7.85. 

To meet the necessary expenses for room and board and ot: 
items, it was recommended that the minimum wage for experienc 
woman workers in the State should be as follows: 

For mercantile employees, office help, waitresses, and telephone and telegra; 
operators a weekly wage of $16.25 per week; $2.71 per day if employed by the da 
or 34 cents an hour if employed by the hour. 

For laundry workers, chambermaids, kitchen help in hotels, restaurants, and oi! 
public housekeeping establishments and hospitals, and factory workers, a wee! 
wage of $15.50 per week; $2.58 per day ii employed by the day, or 32 cents per ho 
if employed by the hour. 

That allowance for room and board furnished by the employers be as follows: 





Per week. 
Allowance for TOOM .. .ccccsccccceces Coes ee eee eee ere eeneees eeceseees $1. 12 
Allowance for need ivciden Steen eeseeseeeeeeees eeeeeeseneeesees 5.75 
Di iihist heads aban dada tions mape+tesatsenseeenee enna ee 6. 87 


and that allowance of $5.75 a week for board include 21 meals per week—other\ 
- 27 cents per meal be allowed to employees. 


As a result of these recommendations 12 orders were issue 
under date of June 15, 1920, to take effect August 16, 1920. ‘Ti, 
weekly wages prescribed in these orders for the various classes | 
experienced woman employees are as fo!lows: 


I ee a ee PT Oe err eee $20. 00 
Waitresses, public service, and mercantile occupations.......... 17. 50 
Chambermaids and kitchen help in public housekeeping........ 16.70 
Manufacturing, laundries, and telephone........................ 16. 50 


The enforcement of these orders is, however, held up at present b) 
a court injunction based upon a purely technical matter. 





Wyoming.' 


HE Commissioner of Labor of Wyoming reports that up to a fe. 
months ago conditions in the various industries of that State 
were ‘‘comparatively satisfactory.” There has been an excellei' 
demand for workers of all kinds, and crops have been unusually good, 
resulting in the general prosperity of the State. A considerable 





1 Source: Clippings from the Wyoming Weckly Labor Journal of Dec. 31, 1920, and the Cheyenne Tribu:: 
of Jan. 1, 1921, forwarded by the Com jioner of Labor. 
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amount of highway construction m the past year and the earrying 
out of munic ipa unprovement plans furnished employment for a 
large number of men. There has, however, been a recent change 
‘nthe labor market as shown by the following letter sent by the 
Wyoming Commissioner of Labor to the labor departments of Colo- 
rado, Nebraska, Kansas, and Missouri: 

This department's attention has been called to a situation that to my mind is a 
serious menace to labor conditions in certain parts of Wyoming, creating discord and 
dissension wherever practiced. It is not only manifestly unfair to labor, but tends 
for the frequent turnover of workers in connection with large corporations which 
require many employees. 

| refer to labor agencies in Colorado, Nebraska, Kansas, and Missouri shipping workers 
into Wyoming with the assurance that there is a keen demand for labor of every kind, 
and that the unskilled worker has unequaled opportunities for well-paid employment. 

The facts are that activity in every line in Wyoming is slackening and that this 
State doe: not afford an enticing outlook to its winter unemployed. The railroads 
are reducing their forces in the maintenance of way. operating and other departments, 
the slack season is on in the oil fields and mines working part time. 

| am asking your cooperation that the law may be invoked to save these workers 
from employment sharks. 

As a result of the passage by the 14th Legislative Assembly of 
Wyoming of the law regulating women’s working hours, conditions 
of labor among women are much improved. Most of the industrial 
establishments have arranged their business to meet the require- 
ments of this act. 

It seems obvious that the Wyoming Legislature mtended that the 
Department of Labor and the ‘Bureau of Child and Animal Protec- 
tion should jomtly enforce the child-labor law. It is reported that 

“there are but few children working in industry coming under the 
supervision of the Department of Labor.” 

he commissioner states that his department has expended con- 
siderable effort in the gathering and compiling of recent price statis- 
tics. A comparison of these data with Wyoming wage statistics 
would seem ‘‘to indicate that wages as a whole have not increased 
in the same proportion as the price of commodities and the general 
cost of living.” 








CURRENT NOTES OF INTEREST TO LABOR. 





Women’s Section in the United States Bureau of Immigration.' 


[HE Secretary of Labor on July 1, 1920, established a Wome: 
Immigration Section in the United States Bureau of Immigraticv 
which section is in charge of a special woman immigration inspect« 
for a number of years women immigration inspectors have been ve: 
much needed at the stations at the ports of entry in various pa: 
of the country. More than twenty years ago the Commissioner 
Immigration recommended to the Secretary of the Treasury tha! 
women’s branch be established in the Bureau of Immigration. 
The duties of the newly created section include: 





The preparation of a suitable examination, with the assistance of the Civil Serv 
Commission, for the promotion of women within the service to the position of im: 
grant inspector, and the preparation of an additional examination for properly qua 
fied women outside of the service. Other duties of the section are to prepare mer 
randa for the department when required by the Secretary, Assistant Secretary, 
Acting Secretary for immigration matters, in appeal and deportation cases invol\ 
women or children, and to prepare memoranda in other immigration cases w!) 
requested by the Commissioner General of Immigration, Assistant Commissio: 
General, or the law clerk of the bureau. 


There are two female immigrant inspectors at Ellis Island, two 
Boston, and one at New Orleans. 





Anthracite Coal Industry in Pennsylvania in 1919.? 


ACCORDING to a report on the anthracite coal industry by t! 

Chief of the Bureau of Statistics and Information in the Penns, - 
vania Department of Internal Affairs, 168 establishments in thi: 
State working during 1919 on an average of 230 days mined 79,512,2\) 
tons of coal having a value at the mines of $364,801,100. Thes 
establishments employed 151,812 persons of whom 67,229 were whit: 
Americans, 35 me md Americans, and 84,548 foreigners. Of tli 
total number of both foreign and American workers 35 were wom!) 
and 275 were boys under 16 years of age. 

‘During the same year $209,452,900, or about 57 per cent of tli 
value of the year’s coal production, went to the miners in wages 
The capital invested in the industry was $337,104,700. 

The value of the anthracite coal mined in Pennsylvania in 1918 wa- 
$352,455,900, and the total amount paid in wages to the 143,80! 
persons employed was $187,544,300. 





1 Source: Eighth Annual Report of the Secretary of Labor for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, 


174-175. 
2 Data furnished to the bureau , Dec. 24, 1920, by the Bureau of Public Information of the Pennsy|\ an 


Department of Internal Affairs, Harrisburg. 
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Visit of French Labor Representatives to the Ruhr District, Germany. 


EPRESENTATIVES of the Confédération Générale du Travail 
in France recently visited the Ruhr industrial district and upon 
their return announced that the diminution of the production of coal 
in that district is due not to the bad will of the German workers but 
to their physical condition, which is much below par because of 
insufficient nutrition. It is for this reason that military occupation 
of the Ruhr district is opposed by the delegates. To quote from an 
account published in the Christian Science Monitor (Boston) for 
December 14, 1920 (p. 4): 


On the other hand the German syndicalists affirmed their desire to reconstruct 
the devastated regions of France. They considered this to be a primordial duty. 

They proposed to send into the north of France all the labor power necessary— 
though as trade-unionists with Socialist tendencies they demand that the conditions 
shall be such that capitalists of no matter what nationality shall not draw any profit 
irom the reconstruction. They are not indeed alone in this wish. Mr. Poincare has 
made it clear that for German capitalists at any rate there must be no profit in the 
reconstruction. 

The practical importance of this declaration may not be apparent, but nevertheless 
the solidarity of the working classes and the desire on the part oi German workers to 
undertake the task of reconstruction can not be regarded as negligible. 

The report showed that it was at the demand of the corresponding German labor 
association that the French delegation went to the Ruhr to examine the situation ol 
the population of that region. The delegation was convinced of the sincere inten- 
tions of the German workers whatever may be the intentions of the German Govern- 
ment to fulfill the engagements entered into at the Conierence of Spa concerning 
the quantities of coal to be delivered to France. There is, it was said. no elfort to 
shirk this responsibility by slackening down and refusing to dig coal in sufficient 
quantities. If not so much as might be expected has been obtained from the Ruhr 
the cause is a physical one. 





Creation of Roumanian Ministry of Labor and Social Welfare.’ 


MINISTRY of labor and social welfare (Ministerului Muncii si 
Ocrotirilor Sociale) has been created in Roumania by royal 
decree of March 29, 1920. A decree issued on April 26 of the same 
year regulates the organization of the new ministry. The ministry 
is to consist of the following seven bureaus: (1) The Central Fund 
for Social Insurance; (2) the Central Labor Office: (3) the Office for 
Urban Cooperative Societies; (4) the Social Museum; (5) the Central! 
Office for Social Aid; (6) the Law Division; and (7) the Bureau of 
Accounts, Personnel, and Supplies. The Bulletin of Labor and 
Social Welfare (Buletinul Muncii si al Ocrotirilor Sociale), the first 
number of which was issued in April, 1920, is the official organ of the 
new ministry. 


ont Buletinul Muncii gi al Ocrotirilor Sociale. Vol. 1, Nos, 1-4. Bucharest, April-July, 
yt a D. * 
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Annual Movement of Aliens for Fiscal Years 1910 to 1920. 


Hk following table, taken from the annual report of the Commi: 
sioner General of Immigration, for the fiscal year ending Jun, 
30, 1920, shows the total immigration and emigration in eac! 

jiscal year, 1910 to 1920: 


TOTAL ALIEN IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION, FISCAL YEARS 1910 TO 19920. 





























Arrivals | Departures. 

. Dict dinehatinhtl j Te - Excess 

Year. ' ene seal ” | of immi 

mmi- Nonimmi-; ss -p —_ Nonemi- nN ion. 

grant. grant. | rotal. Emigrant. | “grant. | Total. eratior 

ads wus 4 die! 

eee ee 156, 467 + 1, 198, 037 202, 436 177. 982 | 380, 418 817, 61 
. SRP R RRs R78, 587 151,713 | 1,030,300!  295,.666{ 222,549! 418,915 512, 08 
BEDE. oi sétvenonese 838, 172 178, GX3 1,017,155 333, 262 | 282, 030 | 615, 292 401 , &t 
EPID 0 bwécensocson 1, 197, 892 229,335 | 1,427,227 308, 190 303, 734 611, 924 815, 3¢ 
eS ee L 218, 486 184,601 | 1,403,081 | 303, 335 330, 467 633, 805 769, 27 
Paine 4 onahecssens 326, 700 107,544; 434,244 204, O74 180, 100 384,174 50, 07 
Fn diencabives 298, 826 67,922 | 366, 748 129,765 | 111,042) 240,807 125,94 
__ gay eee 995, 403 67,474 | 362,877 66,277 | s), 102 | 146,379 216, 4 
a ere 110, 618 101, 235 211, 853 94, 585 | OR, 683 | 193, 265 18, 5 
1919. . . cccccceces 141, 132 95,889; 237,021 | 123, 522 | 92,709; 216,231 20,7 
TOES + <cqantoasacs 430, 001 191, 575 621,576 | 288, 315 139, 747 | 428, 062 193,51 








Italian Emigration, 1916-1918. 


ETAILED statistics of Italian emigration have been publishe: 
by the Italian Central Statistical Ofiice (Ufficio Centrale di 
Statistica) since 1876. ‘The-data for these statistics are fur 
nished to the statistical oflice by the district police authorities, who 
compile them from the register of passports kept by them. The 
latest statistics published’ deal in detailed form with the emigration 
movement during 1916 and 1917, and in summary form with that 
of 1918. A brief digest of the most important data for these thre 
years, with special consideration of Italian emigration to the Unite: 
States, isgiven below. The following table shows the general move- 
ment of Italian saprenes for the period 1913-1918: 


‘Italy. Ministero por i ‘aanien ia Pre wide za Soviaie. Ufficio Centrale di Statistica, Statisti: 
della omigrazione italiana per l’estero negli auni 1916 @ 1917 e dati sommari per il 1918. Rome, 1920. 
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ITALIAN EMIGRATION MOVEMENT, 1913-1918. 





























Number of emigrants. Per cent 
__| ofemi- 
grants 
Year. Eh ae eong To trans- To the ae 4 oO 
camean coum oceanic Total. United | phitea 
aoe i countries. States. | oye 
tries. | States 
_-— — —_—— = 
| ae Ee 313, 032 559, 566 872, 598 376,776 | 43. 1 
1914. ccccccccccccccccccccctoccoccecce 245, 938 233,214 479, 152 167,481 $9 
IDLE. . cceccccccoscccsocccccoose eccses 79, 502 66, 517 146, 019 51, 720 | 35, 42 
1916. . cvcecccccccccccsccccceses ecece 6%, 224 74, 140 142, 364 66, 295 | 46. 
IGE. v.dbabteecsedtewsvccdssocceceauen 33,485 13,013 46, 496 11, 459 | 2A. 6 
1IDIS. . coscccceccevesoscccscccccecccce 24, 301 4,010 28, 311 2, 793 9. 87 














In 1913 Italian emigration had reached its highest level, 872,598 
emigrants having left the country. The year 1906 shows the next 
highest figure, with a total of 787,977 emigrants. Beginning with 
1914 Itahan emigration decreased steadily owing to the war, and 
in 1918, the last year of the war, it had dwindled to 28,311, an insig- 
nificant figure if compared with that for 1913. Italian emigration to 
the United States also reached its highest point in 1913 with 376,776 
emigrants, representing 43.18 per cent of the total emigration from 
Italy in that year. In conformity with the subsequent genera! 
decrease of Italian emigration that to the United States fel! t0167,481 
in 1914, and to 51,720 in 1915. In 1916 it rose again to 66,295 (46.57 
per cent of the total emigration). In 1917 it dropped to 11,459 
(24.64 per cent of the total emigration) and in 1918 Italian emigra- 
tion to the United States fell to 2,793, its lowest level of the period 
for which statistics are available. At the same time the percentage 
which emigration to the United States forms of the total emigration 
fell to the low figure of 9.87 per cent. 

As in preceding years, so also in 1916 and 1917, the majority of the 
emigrants from the northern Provinces of Italy went to European and 
Mediterranean countries, while from 70.to 90 per cent of the emi- 
grants from the southern Provinces went to transoceanic countries. 

As is the case in all other countries, the male emigrants from Italy 
up to 1917 always have outnumbered the female emigrants. Owing 
to the war the Government had, however, restricted emigration of 
male subjects of military age, and thus in 1917 for the first time 
female emigrants outnumbered the male emigrants. In 1916 of 
the total number of emigrants 79,603 (55.92 per cent) were males 
and 62,761 (44.08 per cent) females. The corresponding figures for 
1917 are 21,201 (45.60 per cent) and 25,295 (54.40 per cent), respect- 
ively. In 1918 the male emigrants once more outnumbered the 
female emigrants, their number being 15,649 (55.28 per cent) and 
12,662(44.72 per cent), respectively. Of the total number of emigrants 
in 1916, 28,210 (19.82 per cent) were children under 15 years of age, 
while in 1917 the number of child emigrants was 8,248 (17.74 per 
cent) and in 1918, 3,559 (12.57 per cent). 
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In the following table the Italian emigrants of 1916 and 1917 who 
were over 15 vears of age are classified according to their occupations: 


ITALIAN EMIGRANTS OVER 15 YEARS OF AGE CLASSIFIED BY OCCUPATION. j916 
AND 1917 



































| 
| All emigrants. Emigrants to the United 
| i States. 
} j 
"aps | 
Occupation. Number. Per cent. | Number. Per cent. 
| — a eee a 
| | | 
| 1916 | 1917 1916 i917 ; 1916 1917 1916 1917 
Agriculturists.............. sphhatemieeenes | 26,442 | 3,920 23.16 | 10.25 '18,907 | 1,408 | 37.72} 17.3 
Day laborers on construction and excava- 
ee WRN, .. c43 suthisnges seni hedes ks chblee i8,429 | 4,645 | 16.14 | 12.14) 8, 168 708 | 16.29 &, 74 
Brick and stone masons and helpers, kiln i 
workers, etc.........- sb 85) We 9 | be ESD 6,642 | 2,070} 5.82] 5.41 | 1,233 122} 246] 1.51 
W orkers of the iron and steel, metal working, | 
and machinery industries............-...-. 2, 007 819 | 1.76! 2.14; 421 72 .s4 | : 
‘Textile workers................... en thbian 800} 310! .70] .81; 351 126} .70} Ls 
ESS St 6,546 | 2,674 | 5.73 | 6.99 4,067/ 1,289) S811] 15.92 
Other industrial workers..................-. 14,922 | 5,893 | 13,07 | 15.41 | 5,682 | 1,033 | 11.34 12.76 
Commercial and transportation workers. . ... 7,700 | 3,473 | 6.75) 9.08 | 1,555 334} 3.10 | 412 
Professional men, artists, and salaried em- | 
Ts £514.02 .cpbdet hb dicdsabhe dae 3,260 | 1,461) 2.86] 3.82) 315} 113) .63! 1.4 
Domestic servants and housewives.......... 23, 762 111,378 | 20.82 | 29.75 | 8,668 | 2,561 | 17.29; 31.¢ 
No gainful oceupation..........-.. aeebarensae 2,585 | 1,011 | 2.26) 2.64 378 oF (Loews. 21 
Miscellaneous and not specified.............. 1,059 594 . 93 1.55 381 246 .76 , 4) 
Ee tO 5 a Ss Gad dd 114, 154 [88,248 |100. 00 |100. 00 (50,126 | 8,097 |100. 00 100. 0 
i ! | 











The foregoing table shows that owing to the war there was a ver) 
considerable decrease in the proportion of emigrants who by occu- 
pation were agriculturists and day laborers, and who once formed 
the bulk of the emigrants—in 1914 these two classes formed 28.27 
and 29.46 per cent, respectively, of the total emigration. Othe: 
occupations, especially that of domestic servant or housewife, are 
represented in a greatly increased proportion. 
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Official— United States. 


\eKANSAS.—Bureau of Labor and Statistics. Fourth biennial report, 1919-1920 
Liitle Rock [1920]. 1388 pp. 

Contains reports on Child labor, Strikes and lockouts, Farm labor, Vocational 
education, and reports of the Coal mine inspector and of the Employment bureau 
Orders of the minimum wage and maximum hour commission are also included. 

Material improvement in respect to observance of the child labor law is noted. Thi 
is shown by the fact that in the two-year period ending April 1, 1919, 694 employment 
certificates were issued by the bureau of labor, whereas in the succeeding eighteen 
months’ period 1,063 permits were issued to children coming within the jurisdictior 
of the child labor law. It is stated that the provisions of the State law are identica! 
with those of the Federal taxing law. 

Of the 1,063 certificates issued from April 1, 1919, to September 30, 1920, 121 wer 
issued to colored and 942 to white children. Of the entire number, 57 were issued to 
boys over 16 years of age (those engaged in mining), 514 to bovs 14 to 15 years of age. 
332 to boys of 15 to 16 vears, 83 to girls of 14 to 15 years, and 77 to girls 15 to 16 years of 
age. 

It is urged that the commissioner of lahor he authorized to hear and decide disputes 
arising from wage claims when the amount involved is not more than $100 and to 
collect the wages of those financially unable to take the matter into court. 

The data relating to wages and employment are summarized on pages 83 and 125, 
respectively, of this issue of the Montniy Lasor Review. 

CALIFORNIA.— Industrial Accident Commission. Report, July 1, 1919, to June 30, 
1920. Sacramento, 1920. 121 pp. 

This report was summarized in the January, 1921, issue of the Montrury LApor 
LEVIEW, pp. 176 to 179. 

— State Mining Bureau. A review of mining in California during 1919. San 

Francisco, 1920. 43 pp. Preliminary report No. 6. 

The labor situation in each field division is briefly discussed. 

MatnE.—Department of Labor and Industry. Excerpt from fourth biennial report for 
1917-1918. { Augusta, 1919.| 40 pp. In volume II of Maine Public Documents, 
1918. 

Among the topics covered in this report are Legislation, Factory conditions, and 
Child labor. The report is briefly noted on page 215 of this issue of the Review. 
Massacnusetts.—Department of Labor and Industries. Division of Statistics. Annual 

report on union scale of wages and hours of labor in Massachusetts, 1919. [Boston, 
1920.| 146 pp. Labor bulletin No. 131 (being Part II of the annual report on the 
statistics of rt a for 1920). 

The data presented in this report were obtained principally as of the date July 1, 
1919, and represent wages paid under a time-rate system. 

Montana,—ZIndustrial Accident Commission. Annual report for 12 months ending 
June 30, 1920. [Helena, 1920.| 357 pp. 

A summary of this report appeared in the January issue of the Review, pp. 180-182. 
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New York.—IJndustrial Commission. Bureau of Statistics and Information. In- 
dustrial code, 1920. |Albany, 1920.| 248 pp. 

Division of Industrial Hygiene. Bureau of Inspection. Asphyziation |) 
garages, and other automobile accidents. | Albany, 1920.] 28 pp. Special bullet), 
No. 101. 

—~— Superintendent of Banks. Annual report relative to savings and loan associations. 
land bank of the State of New York, and credit unions for the year 1919. [Albany, 
1920.) 630 pp. 

NortH Daxota.—Workmen’s Compensation Bureau, Minimum Wage Department 
Report from August 4, 1919, to December 31, 1919. The minimum wa,? cominis- 
sion act and the hours of labor for females act. [Bismarck, 1920.] 19 pp. Bulletin 
No. 1. 

For a brief summary of this report see page 216 of this issue of the MonTaty Lanor 
REvIEw. 

Vireinta.—Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistics. Annual report, 1920. [Rich- 
mond, 1920.] 139 pp. 

Contains tables showing the number of employees receiving each classified week] y 
wage rate in the various manufacturing industries of the State, and the daily rates 
of pay and hours of labor in certain occupations in the mining industry. Also in- 
cludes a report on hours and conditions of work for women in industry made by th« 
Woman’s Bureau of the United States Department of Labor in cooperation with tl. 
Bureau of Labor and Industries of Virginia. A table showing the number 0) 
women wage earners employed in department stores, and dry goods and milliner 
establishments receiving each classified weekly wage is reproduced on page sb 
of this issue of the Review. 

Wyomine.—Department of Labor and Statistics. First biennial report, 1917-1918 
| Cheyenne, 1919.| 

Contains data on retail prices of food in various Wyoming cities, January |. 
1918, and October 1, 1918, on employment of women in mercantile establishments, 
and on hours and wages in various industries of the State. 

Unrrep Srares.—Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. Report for tiv 
Jiscal year ended June 30, 1920. Washington, 1920. 51 pp. Chart. 

Commissioner of navigation. Annual report for fiscal year ended June 30 
1920. Washington, 1920. 242 pp. 

Appendix B contains tables giving the wages paid in the American merchant 
marine during the fiscal year, and the average monthly wages paid to able seamen, 
first mates, firemen, and first engineers on American vessels, 1895-1920; also th: 
Shipping Board scale of wages and agreements, 

—— Department of the Interior. Bureau of Education. Salaries in universities anc 
colleges in 1920. Washington, 1920. 43 pp. Bulletin, 1920, No. 20. 

A summary of this report appeared on page 110 of the January issue of the Review 
—— —— Bureau of Mines. Miners’ safety and health almanac, 1921. Washington. 

1920. 48 pp. 

This almanac is the third of a series published in cooperation with the United 
States Public Health Service for the purpose of enlisting the cooperation of miner= 
in improving health conditions and decreasing accidents in the mining indusiry. 
Coftains lists of the publications of the Bureau of Mines and the Publie Health Servic: 
which are of interest to miners, 

—— Department of Labor. Bureau of Immigration. Annual report, fiscal year endec 
June 30, 1920. Washington, 1920. 454 pp. Charts. 

Some of the subjects covered in this report are Induced and assisted immigration. 
Contract labor, Oriental immigration, and Seamen. Tables give the extent of immi 
gration and emigration during the past fiscal year, by ports of arrival, countries o- 
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origin and destination, races or peoples, sex, occupations, destinations in the United 

States, ete. A statement of the annual movements of aliens during the fiscal years 

1910 to 1920 appears on page 220 of this issue of the Revirw. 

Unirep States.—Department of Labor. Bureau of Immigration. Division of In- 
formation. Annual report for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1920. Washington, 
1920. 12 pp. 


The work of the division in promoting ‘‘a beneficial distribution of aliens admit- 
ted into the United States” and in giving them needed information and assistance 
upon their arrival in this country is reviewed in this report. 

—— —— Bureau of Naturalization. Annual report, fiscal year ended June 30, 1920. 
Washington, 1920. 114 pp. Charts. 

Consists largely of the report of the division of citizenship training. It is stated 
that the work of training foreigners for citizenship has been greatly facilitated by the 
cooperation of the public schools throughout the United States, as well as by prom 
nent national organizations, and industrial employers. Legislation has been enacted 
in approximately one-half of the States to further citizenship instruction. 

- —— Children’s Bureau. Infant mortality. Results of a field study in Akron, 


Ohio, based on births in one year. Washington, 1920. 118 pp. Infant mortality 
series, No. 11. Bureau publication No 72. 


includes a study of both the economic status of the family, including earnings 
and employment, and of housing, in relation to infant mortality. 

— —— —— Report, fiscal year ended June 30, 1920. Washington, 1920. 45 pp. 

Some of the subjects covered in this report are industrial home work for children, 
rural child labor, employment of children, and children in industry {in Europe]. 


— —— Division of Publications and Supplies. Annual report, fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1920. Washington, 1920. 20 pp. 


—~- ——~- Employment Service. Annual report, fiscal year ended June 30, 1920. 
Wasiington, 1920. 43 pp. Charts. 

Includes reports of the special divisions of the Service, such as soldier and sailor 
placements, farm and harvest work, junior work, woman’s work, and professional 
work. There is a chapter on the status and future of the United States Employment 
Service, a copy of a bill to: provide for the establishment of a National eimploy- 
ment service in the Department of Labor. There are alsoa number of charts illus- 
trating the organization of the employment service. A summary of the activities 
of the Service since its organization in January, 1918, is given on page 123 of this issite 
of the Review. 

— —— Women’s Bureau. Annual report for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1920. 

Washington, 1920. 12 pp. 

Some of the subjects treated in this report are Women in the Government service, 
Woman’s part in American industries during the World War, Industrial training for 
women and girls, Effects of laws regulating their hours of work on the employment 
of women, General industrial conditions for women in the States, and Responsibility 
of wage-earning women for the support of others. 





—— Industrial opportunities and training for women and girls, Washing- 

ton, 1920. 48 pp. Bulletin No. 18. 

—~— Federal Board for Vocational Education. Industrial rehabilitation—A_ statement 
of policies to be observed in the alminis'. stion of the Industrial Rehabilitation Act. 
Washington, September, 1920. 48 pp. Bulletin No. 57. Industrial rehabilita- 
tion serves No. 1. 
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Official—F oreign Countries. 


AusTratia (Western Avsrratia).—Registrar of Friendly Societies, Report of procec/ 
ings * * * forthe year ended June 30,1920. Perth,1920. 29 pp. No. 10. 


Reports a total membership of 18,388, an increase of 602 over 1918. The amount 
in funds at the end of 1919 were: Sick and funeral, £260,892 ($1,269,630.92, par 
medical and management fund, £7,031 ($34,216.36, par); other funds £10,720 
($52,217.55, par). Receipts by the sick and funeral fund amounted to £55,4/) 
($269,818.23, par) and benefits paid amounted to £55,668 ($270,908.32, par), while 
receipts by the medical and management fund amounted to £42,931 ($208,923.7), 
par) with payments amounting to £44,936 ($218,681.04, par). There were 4,626 mem 
bers who received sick benefits. 





BeLatum.— Ministére de U Indusiric, du Travail et du Ravitaillement. Le travail indy 
triel aux Etats-Unis. Rapports de la Mission d’ Enquéte. Tomes I and II. Bri: 
sels. 1920. 485, 896 pp. 

in the first volume of the report of the Belgian mission for the study of industria! 
management in the United States are included a general report and special rej 
of six of the seven members of the commission. The first special report, that of ° 
Steels, president of the commission, gives his conclusions as to scientific managemen’ 
in American industries considered from the technical, economic, and social points 
view. The report of M. Vandersypen shows the working out of the Taylor system i: 
different establishments of the machine industries; the study of M. de Man relates 1 
scientific management from the point of view of the workers, that of M. Steels deal: 
with the working population of Pottstown, Pa., and M. van Hecke reports on the su! 
ject from the social point of view. The report of M. Mavant relative to ‘‘Taylerism 
from the point of view of the relations between capital and labor is not finished i: 
this volume. 

The second volume includes information secured on the visit of the Belgian Con 
mission in the spring of 1918, a visit by the author to England in the latter part «| 
1918, and a second visit to the United States in the spring of 1919. The first part 
this volume deals with industry; its scientific organization, welfare, safety, and medi 
cal work, wages, woman and child labor, unemployment, accident compensation, et: 
in the two countries. Thesecond part covers social medicine, including work of publi 
health service, public hospitals, insurance companies, housing projects, and othe: 
related subjects, and the third part reports on education of children and adult 
American universities, and various educational movements, civic life, and reconstruc- 
tion. 

—— —— Rapports annuels de Vinspection du travail. 20me Année (1919). Bruesels, 
1920. 303 pp. 

This report gives the results for the year 1919 of the labor inspection servic | 
Belgium. The service which was completely disorganized was resumed Novem))« 
26, 1918, and included in addition to inspection of establishments for the pur} - 
of watching the execution of different laws and regulations, intervention in strikes a1) 
lockouts; investigation as to the resumption of industrial activity; information up» 
the application of the eight-hour day and the 48-hour week; participation in tribuna! 
to tix war damages; a study of the industmal situation from December 8 to 20, 191" 


—— -—— Secrétariat général. Statistique des accidents du travail. Année 190" 
Bruzelles, 1920. 419 pp. 
This report gives statistics relating to compensation for industrial accidents in t! 
different industries of Belgium for the year 1909. 
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CanapA (Maniropa).—-Council of Industry. Report on rent inquiry. Winnipv 
Nov. 24, 19290. 4 pp. 


In view of the house famine and the sudden increase in rents in Winnipeg an i) 
quiry was instituted to determine whether there was any justification for the increa~: 
and whether the landlord was receiving more than a fair and reasonable return on 
wise investment judiciously managed. The report of this investigation gives a ta})lc 
showing the percentage of gross income absorbed by certain expenses such as taxes 
insurance, repairs, fuel, janitor services, light and water, depreciation, etc. ‘lly 
conclusion was reached that ‘‘there is no profiteering in rents in Winnipeg. the averac« 
rate to the landlord as estimated for the vear 1920-21 * * * being 7.9 per cen! 
alter allowing a charge of 14 per cent of the original investment for depreciation in 
addition to the other charges for maintenance and administration: and that tli 
advance in rents while extraordinary and regrettably sudden does not allow an 
excessive return to the owner upon his original investment.’’ The problem whic) 
remains to be solved is one of housing accommodation, the report declares. It is 
stated that while 3,392 houses and 149 blocks were constructed during the two years 
immediately preceding the war there were in the five years 1915 to 1919 only 25s 
houses and 11 inierior apartments constructed. In 1920, 262 houses and 11 smal! 
converted apartments were erected. 

—- (Ontario).—Depariment of Mines. Annual report, 1920. Part I. Toronto, 

1920. 263 pp. Tilustrated. Wap. 

One section of the report is devoted to mining accidents in Ontario in 1919. It is 
stated that during 1919 there were 34 accidents in which fatalities occurred at the 
mines, metallurgical works, quarries, and clay and gravel pits regulated by the Min- 
ing Act of Ontario. The total number of deaths was 39 as compared with 32 in 1918. 
The 19 accidents which occurred underground resulted in 21 deaths. Six men were 
killed above ground at the mines. 10 at the metallurgical works, and 2 at the quarries 
and clay pits. ‘The corresponding figures for the previous year were 11, 4, 12, and 5. 
The number of iatal accidents per 1,000 persons employed was 2.02 in 1917, 2.10 in 
1918, and 3 in i919. 


— (SASKATCHEWAN ).——Departiment of Agriculture. Bureau of Labor. Ninth annual 
report for the 12 months ended April 30, 1920. Keyina, 1920. 46 pp. 


Gives tables showing totals oi 18 iatal and 795 nonfatal industrial accidents in the 
Province during 1919-20 as compared with 13 fatal and 77] noniatal in 1918-19. 
Most of the accidents (73.2 per cent) in the former: period were on steam and electric 
railways. Orders issued by the Minimum Wage Board are noted. A brief statement 
oi wages paid in the building trades in the years 1916 to 1919 is given on page 91 of 
this issue of the Review. 
France.—Législation minére et législation ouvriere. Texte des principales lois. Quat- 
rime édition. Paris, Comité central des houitléres de France, 1920. 289 pp. 
This collection of laws and decrees covers the following subjects: General mining 
regulations, mining policy, regulations as to working of mines; fiscal regulations: 
associations; trade-unions, retirement and aid funds; accidents; conciliation and 
arbitration; trade councils; agreements relating to labor and labor regulation. There 
is a tabular summary of laws, decrees, circulars, etc., giving date of promulgation and 
the objects of the acts. 
GERMANY ( BERLIN).-—Statistisches Amt. Statistisches Jahrbuch der Stadt Berlin. 33. 
Jahryany, enthaltend die Statistik der Jahre 1912-1914. Berlin, 1916, «x, 1211 pp. 
Volume 33 of the statistical! vearbook of the city of Berlin covering the vears 1912- 
1914 and parily also 1915. The volume contains the same kind of municipal slatistics 
as preceding issues. 
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Great Brrrain.—Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. Report of subcommittee a) - 
inted to consider the em slept of women in agriculture in England and Wa!:s. 
on, 1919. 121 pp. 

This report, presented in December, 1919, gives a review of the employment of 
‘women in agriculture in the past, especially during the war. The most striking con- 
clusion reached is concerning the necessity for educational work among farmers and 
laborers alike. 

This need [of agriculture] is expressed, not in terms of shortage of labor, but in a 
general absence both on the part of employer and employee of knowledge and training 
in methods of how to make the best and most economical use of both time and labor 
and how to turn home-grown products to best account, whether they are for sale 0: 
for home consumption. 

It is here that the function of the local woman wants developing. The work of th. 
farm home, intimately connected as it is with the agricultural industry, must be o: 
ganized as highly as that of the farm itself, and woman’s labor, whether in the hous 
or on the farm, and whether of the wife or the wage earner, must be used as economi 
ally and as efficiently as that of men. 

e subject of supplying the educational requirements of this type of worke: 
especially those of the small holder’s wife, therefore, is of greater importance tha: 
any other which has to be considered in relation to the work of women on the lan: 
As the women in question are seldom in a position to leave their homes, the keynotes 
of any recommendations for the most economic employment of women in agricultur. 
are local demonstrations and itinerant instruction, local organization of workers an: 
such social enterprise as stimulates a demand locally for education and cooperati, 
effort. 


—— Industrial Fatigue Research Board. Preliminary notes on the boot and shoe indus 
London, 1920. 32 pp. Report No. 10. Boot and Shoe Series No. 1. 

Gives a history of the boot and shoe industry in Great Britain, a brief descriptic: 
of the processes involved in the making of shoes, and the results of experimen: 
which show that the output of Saturday is low, even when doubled being often |» 
than 75 per cent of that on the other days, and that the curve of the skilled workms 
is more irregular and begins to fall later in the week than the curve of the operati\ 
whose skill is less or who is ill suited to his work. Further experiments indic:: 
that by a system of rest pauses it is possible in certain cases to increase the outpu 
of a factory or workshop by a considerable amount without incurring the expeis 
of purchasing new machines. The experiment consisted of working the double press 
with a team of three girls, each operative working 40 minutes in each hour and restin. 
20 minutes instead of two girls working continuously throughout the day. 


—— Ministry of Health. Persons in receipt of poor-law relief (England and Wal:s 
London, 1920. 41 pp. 191. 

According to this statement the number of persons in receipt of poor-law reliei in 
England and Wales on the night of January 1, 1920, was 576,418, or 1 in 65 of the tot» 
estimated population of 37,494,000. Women and children formed 76 per cent of thi 
total. 

—— Treasury. Staffs employed in Government departments on 1st November, 19” 
London, 1920. 2 pp. Cmd. 1059. 

On November 1, 1920, the total number of employees in the Government depar' 
ments was 365,780, a decrease of 463 as compared with the figures for the previou- 
month. 

——  (Braprorpb).—Education committee. Juvenile employment special subcommitte:. 
Report of work for the year ended 31st July, 1920. |Bradford, 1920.\| 17 pp. 

The juvenile employment scheme, which has been in operation since June 1, 1912, 
has for its aims: (1) To place boys and girls in suitable occupations; (2) to encourage 
attendance at evening classes; and (3) to arrange for the visitation by members of the 
various district committees of all children leaving school up to the age of 18 years. 
Tables show the occupations taken up by boys and by girls, respectively, on leaving 
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school during the year ending July 31, 1920, also the occupations in which boys and 
girls have been placed by the juvenile employment bureau during the same period. 
It is shown that the textile industry absorbed nearly as many juvenile workers as a!! 
other industries combined. The work of the bureau is summarized in the followin 
table: 

NUMBER OF BOYS AND GIRLS REGISTERED, NUMBER OF VACANCIES REPORTE | 


BY EMPLOYERS, AND NUMBER OF VACANCIES FILLED DURING THE YEAR EN 
ING JULY 31, 1920. 





j } y | i 
Item. 30S. Girls. | Total. | 
Children registered . sahdmuibes: oiimimre Sbcesenawe 747 274 | 1,021 
| Vacancies reported by employers .............. 604 283 | S87 | 
| Vacancies filled..................... vameeagaead 340 119 | 459 | 


j 
} 


; 


lraLy.— Ministero per il Lavoro ¢ la Previdenze Sociale. Ufficio Centrale di Statistica. 
Statistica della emigrazione tlaliana per /estero negli anni 1916 e 1917 e dati sommari 

per U 1918. Rome. 1920. rervi. 168 pp. 
This volume, published by the Italian Central Statistical Oflice. contains detailed 
emigration statistics for the vears 1916 and 1917 and summary statistics for the year 
i918. The contents of the volume are summarized in an article in the present issue 


of the MonTuiy Lasor Review (pp. 220 to 222 


|.EAGUE OF NATIONS.- ~Jnternaiional Labor Office ? La production di charbon dans la 
Ruhr. Geneva, September 1, 1920. 16 pp. Etudes ef documents, Serie B, No. 1 
\ review of this report is included in an article on pages 200 to 213 of this issue of 
the REVIEW. 
—~—. —— Seventh congress of the Belgian cooperative ojfjice. Geneva, September 25, 
1920. 10 pp. Studies and Reports, Series H. No. 2. 
This report is briefly noted on pages 104 and 105 of this issue of the Review, 





The conditions of labor and produciion in the Upper Silesian coal field. Geneva, 
Dece mber 10, 1920, ZU pp. Studies and Re ports, Series B. No. ‘ 

A review of this report is included in an article on pages 200 to 215 of this issue of 
the Review. 

New ZEALAND.—Government Statistician. L’rives. An inquiry into prices in New 
Zealand, 1891-1919. Wellington, 1920. 191 pp. 

This report revises and brings up to date previously published data on the cost of 
living in New Zealand and also ineludes index numbers of producers and export 
prices. Besides the chapters giving ruling retail and wholesale prices. 1891 to 1919, 
and index numbers for the same period, there are chapters on Purchasing power of 
money, War increases, and Household budget inquiries. 


PoLtann.—L’ Office Central de Statistique dela République Polonaise. Revue mensuelli 
de statistique. Année 1926. Tome 1. fascieule 1-3. Varsovie, 1920. 118 pp. 
This first number of the Monthly Statistical Review states that it is planned to 
cover in this publication theoretical! statistical works. critical analyses of information 
gathered by the Statistical Office, original information, statistical reports (foreign 
scientific movements. notices. etc.), hibliograph - of statistics. proceedings and digests, 
and accounts of the work of the ‘ entra! Statistical Office. With the exception of 


"> 


the account in French of the scope of the Review the text is entirely in Polish. 


Roumanta.—Directinnea Genevala « Statisticei. Statistica Cladivilor gi a Locuintelor 
din Romania intocmitd pe baza recensdmdntului general al populafiuni din 19 De- 
cembre 1912 Bucharest. 1920. 89 pp. 

The results of a housing census taken by the Roumanian Central Statistical Office 
on the occasion of the general census of December 19, 1912 (Greek style, January 1, 
1913), 
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SwepDEN.—Arbetstidskommittén. Arbetstiden inom industri och hantverk m. m. i Sveri: 
vid dr 1917. Stockholm, 1920. 146 pp. Sveriges officiella statistik. Sociaulsty- 
tistik. 

This is a report of a special committee on hours of labor. 

—— Kommerskollegium. Industri berittelse for dr 1918. Stockholm, 1920. 169 p) 
Sveriges officiella statistik. Industri och bergshantering. 

This census of Swedish manufactures shows that there were 10,518 establishme:,{s 
in the Kingdom in 1918, in which were employed 424,562 persons. Of the latte, 
39,282 were salaried persons and 385,280 were wage earners. The census include 
only establishments employing 10 or more persons. 

—— Socialstyrelsen. Olycksfall i arbete dr 1916. Stockholm, 1920. 67 pp. Sveriy 
officiella statistik. Socialstatistik. 

Statistics of labor accidents for the year 1916. 

SwitZERLAND.—FEidgendssisches Volkswirtschafts departement. Berichte der eidgend 
sischen Fabrikinspektoren tiber ihre Amtstitigheit in den Jahren 1918 und 191). 
Aarau, 1920, 186 pp. 

A table showing factory and nonfactory industrial accidents and compensati 
paid in Switzerland in 1917 and the first quarter of 1918, taken from this repor: 
appears on page 153 of this issue of the Review. 

—— (City oF BeErn).—Arbeils- und Wohnungsamt und Versicherungskasse ge. 
Arbeitslosigkeit. Verwaltungsbericht fiir das Juhr 1919. |Bern, 1920.| 24 pp. 
The report for the year 1919 of the employment and housing offices and of ¢! 

uncmployment insurance fund of the Swiss city of Bern. The following table i!! 

trates the activities of the employment office during the year 1919 as compared wi! 

1918: 


EMPLOYMENT STATISTICS OF THE MUNICIPAL EMPLOYMENT OFFICE OF TH 
CITY OF BERN, 1918 AND 1919. 








| 


Vacant situa- | 4 pplicants. Situations filled. 








| 

| tions. 

Be Daca ey PRB 

Per cent of 
Number. applicants 
| 1918 | 1919 | 1918 | 1919 > "i 

| ! } 











1918 | 1919 | 1918 | 1919 
| 

















1 a ae ee et | 10,419 7,766 | 11,678 9,481 8212) 5,730) 70.3 ’ 
WOMEN... crcccccccccccccccccccrses | 6,139 6,218 3,519 3,352! 2,608! 2,381/ 76.5; 71 
iia ieee ents (16,558 13,984 | 15,197 12,833 | 10,905| 8,121/ 71.8 | 63. 
Female day laborersand laundresses... 4,289 3,901 4,236 3,857 4,236 3,857 | 100.0 | 100.6 
{ —— | 
OE. | 20,847 17,885 19,433 16,690 | 15,141 | 11,978 | 7.9; 71 





During the year 1919 the employment office dishursed 552,562.74 francs ($106,644.06, 
par) for unemployment relief to 1,909 unemployed persons. Of this amount 332,289.54 
francs ($64,131.84, par) was contributed by the State, 77,502.38 francs ($14,957.96, par 
by the canton, 35,840.73 francs (£6,9!7.26, par) hy employers, and 106,930.29 fran: 
($20,637.55, par) by the municipality of Bern. 

The housing office received 565 offers of houses and unfurnished apartments tor 
rent; 305 of these were rented through the housing office. It also received 1,310 
offers of furnished rooms for rent and 231 of unfurnished rooms. The number rented 
was 592 and 138, respectively. Average rents of apartments of various sizes in 191‘ 
as compared with those prevailing in 1914 were as follows: 
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AVERAGE RENTS OF UNFURNISHED oh eh IN BERN, SWITZERLAND, 19! 
AND i918. 


{1 frane at par=19.2 cents.] 











Average rents of apartments consisting of— 


Year. . 
qa 
| lroom. 2 rooms. | 3 rooms. | 4 rooms. | 5 rooms. | 6 rooms. mor 
Toor 
Francs. Francs. | Francs. Franes. , Francs. , Francs. | Francs. 
ei cE ndeibiewsainena 270 150 | 740 980 1, 300 1, 800 2, 3300 
OE. Vay kaos ne bane kené ones 352 $95, 989 1, 930 2 703 2, 300 4, ON) 








The membership of the municipal unemployment insurance fund was 715 at the 
end of 1919 as compared with 836 at the end of the preceding year, a decrease of 12) 
uring the year 387 members, or 54.1 per cent of the total membership of the fund, 
received unemployment allowances totaling 43,507 frances ($8,396.85 par). First-class 
members received an allowance of 4 frances (77.2 cents, par) per day and second-clas 
members one of 3 francs (57.9 cents, par). In addition they were allowed 50 centimes 
9.7 cents, par) for each child up to four «hildren. The contributions of members 
amounted to 14,598.50 francs ($2,817.51, par) lor the vear 1919, the municipal subsidy 
to 20,000 francs ($3,860, par), and the State subsidy to 24,597.83 francs ($4,747.38, par). 
Nearly all the insured were building trades workers. 

Urueuay.—Direccién General de Estadistica. Anuario estadisiiwo. Libro XX VII. 
Montevideo, 1919. 560 pp. 

In this volume, the vearbook of Uruguay, comparative vital, migration, financial, 
agricultural, and commercial statistics are given covering specified years ending 
with 1917. The tables concerning industrial accidents are summarized on pages 150 
to 152 and those relating to employment on page 125 of this issue of the Monraiy 
LABOR REVIew. 

— Oficina Nacional del Trabajo. Boletin, Enero, Febrero. Marzo y Abril de 1920. 
Montevideo, 1920. 44 pp. 

This bulletin of the National Labor Office contains statistics on the observance of 
the rest day in industry, employment and wages of Women and children, and cost of 
living; also the text of decrees concerning the laws relating to the prevention of 
industrial accidents and to old-age pensions. 





~ Estadistica del trabajo y de las subsistencias. Annario correspondienté a 
1919. Montewideo, 1920. 108 pp. Charts. 


The statistical yearbook for 1919, published by the National Labor Office, contains 
statistical tables and other data on indusirial accidents, migration of labor, labor 
supply and demand, prices of food and other necessities, strikes and lockouis, observ- 
ance of a rest day in industry, and employment and wages of women and children. 
The index number for 25 food articles in December of each year rose from 100 in 1913 
to 116 in 1916, 126 in 1918, and 170 in 1919. Fora summary of the data on industrial 
accidents see pages 150 to 152 of this issue of the Monraty Lasor Review. 


Unofhcial. 


AMERICAN FepEraAtTION oF LaBor. Lailway employees department. Official pro- 
ceedings, fifth biennial convention, Kansas City, Mo., April 12-21, 1920. Wash- 
ington, D. C., John Scott, secretary-treasurer, 1920. 335 pp. 


—— Union label trades department. Proceedings, thirteenth convention, Montreal, 
Quebec, June 3-4, 1920. Washington, D. C., John J. Manning, secretary-treasurer, 
1920. 82 pp. 
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\\ERICAN Feprration oF Lasor. Arkansas branch. Proceedings of the fourteenth 
convention, Fort Smith, October 4-8, 1920. Little Rock, L. H. Moore, secretary 
treasurer, 1920. 67 pp. 

~ Georgia branch. Proceedings of twenty-second annual convention, Savannah 
April 21-24, 1920. Savannah, J. A. McCann, secretary-treasurer, 1920. 44 pp. 


- Illinois branch. Proceedings, thirty-eighth annual convention, Galesburg, Octol 
18-28, 1920. Chicago, Victor A. Olander, secretary-treasurer, 1920. 76 pp. 


- Indiana branch. Proceedings of the thirty-sirth annual convention, Evansyi!!, 
August 25-28, 1920. Indianapolis, Adolph J. Fritz, secretary-treasurer, 1920 
226 pp. 

—~ Kansas branch. Proceedings of the fourteenth annual convention, Salina, Mo 
10-12, 1920. Leavenworth, Charles Hamlin, secretary-treasurer, 1920. 116 pp. 

~- Kentucky branch. Book of laws and proceedings, sixteenth annual conventiv), 
Henderson, Sepiember 18, 14, 15, 1920. Lowisville, Peter J. Campbell, secretar,, 
treasurer, 1920. 124 pp. 


- Massachusetts branch. Proceedings of the thirty-fifth annual convention, Lynn. 
August 2-6, 1920. Boston, Martin T. Joyce, secretary-treasurer, 1920. 160 pp. 


—- Michigan branch. Proceedings of the thirty-first annual convention, Flint, Septey 
ber 21-24, 1920. Detroit, John J. Scannell, secretary-treasurer, 1920. 97 pp. 


—-- M*nnesota branch. Official year book, 1920. St. Paul, 1920. 75 pp. 


—— —— Proceedings of the thirty-eighth convention, Rochester, July 19, 20, 21, 19 
St. Paul, G. W. Lawson, secretary-treasurer. 1920. 94 pp. 


New Hampshire branch. Proceedings of the nineteenth annual convention, Po 
mouth, July 20, 21, 22, 1920. Franklin, Charles H. Bean, jr., secretary-treasu;: 
1920. 75 pp. 

—— New Jersey branch: Proceedings of forty-second annual convention, Newar! 
October 4, 5, and 6, 1920. Newark, Henry Hilfers, secretary, 1920. 49 pp. 
- Okiahoma branch. Official proceedings of the seventeenth annual convention. 
Okmulgee, September 20-23, 1920. Tulsa, George B. Johnson, secretary-treasur 
1920. 88 pp. 
- Pennsylvania branch. Proceedings of the nineteenth annual convention, Aliooro 
May 11-14, 1920. Harrisburg, C. F. Quinn, secretary-treasurer, 1920. 163 pp. 
AmerRICAN GAS AssociaTION. Committee on accident prevention. Accident preve 
tion. |Philadclphia, 1920.) 15 pp. Charts. 

This report of the 1920 committee covers the period from September 1, 1919. to 
September 1, 1920. and includes an analysis of 1,100 accidents to employees reporte:| 
by 35 artificial-gas companies located in 15 States and employing 14,120 persons at tlie 
time of reporting. It is stated that the fatal accident ratio rose from 0.02 of 1 per cent 
or 2 fatalities per 10,000 persons employed, to 0.062 of 1 per cent, or 6 fatalities per 
10,000 emplovees, due to one catastrophe which caused the death of 5 employees 
There were in all 9 fatalities during the period. Several charts are presented showing 
the number of cases due to various causes, the distribution by days of the week, an: 
hy hours of the day, age, effects, and days of disability. Two of these charts show 
analyses of reports of cases received during the past two years, a total of 2,100 cases 
including 12 fatalities, and in two others there have been combined the experience: 
of the American Gas Institute and the American Gas Association committees to date 
a total of 12.100 cases, of which 39 were fatal. 

ASSOCIATION OF British CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE. Proceedings and resolutiwns 
adopted * * * April 21st and 22d, 1920. |London, 1920.| 172 pp. 

In its resolutions the association went on record as favoring a temporary extension 
of the working hours to meet the existing deficiency in production, a secret ballot |v 
the trade-unions, and an inquiry to determine whether the present labor exchange 
system fulfills its original objects and warrants its increasing cost, and opposing any 
further reduction in hours of labor. 
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AssooiaTion OF British CHAMBERS OF ComMERCE. Executive council. Report pre- 
sented at the annual meeting, April 21, 1920. [London, 1920.| 100 pp. 


Some of the subjects included in this report are Trade Disputes Act, Industrial 
courts constitution, Unemployment donation grant, State insurance and compen-:- 
tion for accidents, Industrial unrest, and Nationalization of coal mines. 

BemMaNn, LAMAR T. (comptLER). Selected articles on the compulsory arbitration and 
compulsory investigation of industrial disputes. New York, The H. W. Wilson Co. 
1920. lrxt, 363 pp. Debaters’ handbook series. 

Contains briefs, a bibliography, and selected articles for and against compulsory 
arbitration and investigation of industrial disputes. 

Buss, ELse. Die Frauenarbeit im Dienst der preussisch-hessischen Staatsecisenbahnen 
und thre Entwickling wihrend des Krieges. Géthinaen, 1919. viii. 105 pp. 

A dissertation for obtaining the degree of doctor of political science at the Uni- 
versity of Géttingen. Woman labor in the service of the Prussian-Hessian State 
railroads and its development during the war forms the subject of the dissertation 
The most important data and facts contained in this study are discussed in an article 
in the present issue of the MonrHty LaBor Review, pp. 125 to 134. 

CALIFORNIA, UnIvVeERsITy or. Division of vocational education. An analysis of depart- 
ment store occupations for juniors. Berkeley, 1920. 48 pp. Part-time education 
series, No. 3. Bulletin No. 2. 

This study of five department store junior positions is the first of a series designed t 
assist teachers in part-time schools to meet the requirement of the part-time educa 
tion act that ‘‘a portion of the four hours per week of compulsory attendance shall be 
utilized in giving (a) to persons already engaged in skilled occupations the oppor- 
tunity to better qualify themselves for the same, (b) to persons looking forward to 
entering skilled occupations the opportunity to prepare themselves for their chosen 
work.” 

CARPENTER, C. U. Increasing production and decreasing costs. New York, The 
Engineering Magazine Co., 1990. 432 pp. 

\ chapter of this book, which deals mainly with methods and costs of production 
and the best physical adaptation of the plant, is devoted to wage svstems and their 
effect upon labor. Methods of applying different systems of payment are deseril ed 
with suggestions as to difficulties in their application and results which may be ex- 
pected. 

Commons, JoHN R. Races and immigrants in America. New York, The Macmillan 
Co. 1920. 242 pp. 

This is a new edition the original of which appeared in 1907. The different 
elements in our population, such as the colonial, the Negro, and the nineteenth cen- 
tury immigration additions, are discussed and there are chapters on industry, labor, 
city life, crime and poverty, and amalgamation and assimilation. There has Leen 
little change, the introduction states, in the original text except the bringing down to 
date of the statistical information. 

Eserstapt, Rupoir. Handbuch des Wohnungswesens und der Wohnungsfrage. Berlin, 
1920. x, 735 pp. 

The fourth revised and enlarged edition of one of the best known hand hooks on hous- 
ing and the housing problem. The volume discusses the development of urban 
building from ancient to modern times, the development of the prices of urban real 
estate, housing conditions, town planning, forms of houses, building ordinances, hous- 
ing inspection, buiiding credit settlements, rural housing, housing work by the State, 
employers, and public welfare organizations, etc.; in fact, every phase of the housing 
problem with special con:ideration of housing in Germany and more summary consid- 
eration of housing in England, Austria, Hungary, Switzerland, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, the United States, and Australia. To each chapter 
of the volume is appended a bibliography on the subject with which the chapter deals. 
An appendix to the volume contains the text of the Prussian housing law of March 28, 
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1918, and a discussion of the housing policy of Germany and foreign countries durin. 
the period of transition from a war to a peace régime. 
!'EDERATION NATIONALE DES TRAVAILLEURS DES CHEMINS DE FER. Compte reni, 


du 1° congrés national, June, 1918. Paris, Imprimerie Nouvelle (Associatio 
Ouvriére), 1918. 207 pp. 


An account of the proceedings of the First National Congress of Railroad Worke: 
held at Paris in June, 1918. 


ILENE, CATHERINE (EDITOR). Careers for women. Boston, 1920. vit, 576 pp. 

A compilation of articles setting forth the opportunities offered women and girls i 
various lines of work, together with the training necessary for each career. It is i. 
signed as a guide to high school and college girls in choosing and preparing for their 
vocations. 


FLiatow, Grora. Das Recht der Ubergangszeit. Berlin, 1919. 147 pp. 

A compilation by an official of the National Ministry of Labor of all labor and soci 
legislation enacted in Germany during the period of transition from the war to t! 
peace régime. 

Jarrett, Mary C. The mental hygiene of industry. New York, The National Co, 


mittee for Mental Hygiene, Inc., 1920. 18 pp. Reprint No. 88 from Ment 
Hygiene, Vol. IV, No. 4, October, 1920. 


Report of progress of work carried on under the auspices of the Engineering Fou: 
dation of New York. A brief bibliography on the subject is appended. 

LizrMANN, Roperr. Arbeitslihne und Unternehmergewinne nach dem Kriege. Stu: 
gart, 1919. 27 pp. Flugschriften zur Schaffung sozialen Rechtes, Heft 8. 

An essay on the problem of workmen’s wages and employers’ profits after the wa 
After raising the question whether the last hour of capitalism had arrived in Ge! 
many and answering it in the negative, the author discusses wages and employer: 
profits during the war, the limits of wages, the economic effect of excessive way: 
increases, prices and wages in the socialistic State, and finally the present tasks 
employers and workers in the rehabilitation of Germany. 


MeELior, Wiiuiam. Direct action. London, Leonard Parsons, 1920. 156 pp. 

The argument of this book is based on the theory of the class struggle and the ides 
that “‘capitalism has completed its mission, and, if the world is to be saved, capitalis' 
must go.’’ As means toward this end the author advocates industrial unionism 
sabotage, and the sympathetic strike, and regards the committee of action as the firs! 
organization created in the history of the labor movement which can be effective 1: 
the attaining of labor’s revolutionary aim. 


MiuHavup, Epearp. La marche au secialisme. Paris, Bernard Grasset, 1920. 303 | 
The questions of the unequal distribution of wealth, the exploitation of the prol: 

tariat, unemployment, individual enterprise and the trusts, the war, and the ec 

nomic organization are discussed. The author advocates expropriation with com 

pensation. 

—— Les fermiers généraux du rail. Paris, Bernard Grasset, 1920. 379 pp. 

This book is an argument for the industrialized nationalization plan of the Gener» 
Confederation of Labor for the operation of the French railroad. 

NaTIONAL CONFERENCE OF SoctaL WorK. Proceedings at the 47th annual session, | 
in New Orleans, La., April 14-21, 1920. Chicago, 1920. 524 pp. 

Among the subjects discussed at the general sessions were: The spirit of socia! 
service, The relation of the church to social work, Creating a demand for health, Tl. 
growing demand for the coordination of national social work, and Need for and use: 
of a standard minimum quantity budget. 

The section meetings covered 10 main divisions, namely, (1) Children, (2) Delin- 
quents and correction, (3) Health, (4) Public agencies and institutions, (5) Th 
iamily, (6) Industrial and economic problems, (7) The local community, (8). Menta: 
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hygiene, (9) Organization of social forces, and (10) The uniting of native and foreign- 

horn in America. 

NationaL Sarety Counciu. Safe practices. No. 41. Hand tools. Chicago, 168 
North Michigan Avenue, 1920. 16 pp. Illus'rated. 

Pattison, H. A. Occupations for the tuberculous. Sacramento, 1919. 10 pp. 

A reprint of an address delivered at the Southwestern Tuberculosis Conference. It 
is stated that there are four ways of providing employment for the tuberculous: (1) In 
and about the sanatorium itself; (2) in the normal channels of commerce and industry; 
(3) in the productive workshops established especially for these cases in the large 
centers of population; and (4) in combined agricultural and industrial colonies devel- 
oped for the tuberculous and their families. 

Poisson, Ernest. La république coopérative. Paris, Bernard Grasset, 1920. 256 pp. 

The principles of consumers’ cooperation form the basis of the economic system 
which, if extended to every phase of wholesale and retail business, would form the 
cooperative republic. This would in the author’s opinion put an end to the growing 
antagonism between the forms of production and the method of appropriating wealth 
since there would no longer be economic classes but only economic categories accord- 
ing to the different classes of producers within the general economic category of con- 
sumers. 

Rossins, Hayes. The making of to-morrow. The ari of indusirial right living. New 
York, E. P. Dutton & Co. [1920]. 176 pp. 

The problems which labor and employers are facing are discussed froin the view- 
point of both with the object of suggesting a basis for a fair and peaceful settlement of 
the many disputed questions. The author believes that developments of the future 
will follow along the lines of the present economic system and that general tendencies 
among all classes are neither reactionary nor radical but are more and more shaping 
themselves toward essential justice. 

Scuiosser, Fr. Die Zukunft der Jugendfiirsorge. Berlin, 1919. 48 pp. 

A brochure discussing the future of welfare work for children and juveniles and the 
text of a bill regulating their care. 

—— Jugendfiirsorgegesetz nebst Gesetz zur, Ergiinzung des Arbeilsscheuengeseizes. Berlin, 
1918. 60 pp. 

A digest and the full text of the Government bill relating to the care of children 
and juveniles. 

SHEFFERMAN, NATHAN W. Employment methods. New York, The Ronald Press 
Co., 1920. 4573 pp. 

This book is in the nature of a summary of the existing material on employment 
management. 

SoutHarD, E. E. The movement for a mental hygiene of indusiry. New York, The 


National Committee for Mentat Hygiene, Inc., 1920. 22 pp. Reprint No. 74 from 
Mental Hygiene, Vol. IV, No. 1, pp. 43-64, January, 1920. 
This is a preliminary report of a research being conducted under the auspices of 
the Engineering Foundation of New York. 

Trapes Union Conoress. Report of proceedings at the 52d annual trades union 
congress, Portsmouth (England), on September 6-11, 1920. London, 32 Eccleston 
Square, S. W. 1, 1920. 452 pp. 

A brief account of this congress was given in the Monraity Lasor Review for 

November, 1920, page 213.- 

ZENTRALVERBAND DEUTSCHER KONSUMVEREINE. Jahrbuch, 1920. Mamburg, 1920. 
2 vols. 

Some of the more important figures contained in this yearbook of the Central Union 
of German Consumers’ Societies are given in this issue of the MonrHiy Lasor 

REVIEW, pages 108 to 110. 
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